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American  dentists 
held  their  first  annual 
Science  Writers’ 
competition  this 
year. 


A  Chicago  Tribune  writer  took  first  place. 

This  year  was  the  first  for  the  annual  American  Dental 
Association’s  new  Science  Writers’  Awards  competition. 

And  of  all  the  newspaper  category  entries,  the  Tribune’s 
science  writer,  Ronald  Kotulak,  won  first  place  for  a  six-part 
series  on  the  latest  advances  in  dentistry.  His  $1,000  prize  and 
plaque  were  awarded  to  him  for  contributing  to  a  better  public 
understanding  of  dental  disease,  treatment  anc|  research. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways.  Distinguished 
scientific  reporting  is  one  of  them. 

Chicago  Tribune 


Newspaper-reading  New  England  is 
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Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e) 
Bridgeport  Post  (s) 
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Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (s) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
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. . .  and  weatlier  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it!  Our  rugged  winters  make  the  lodging 
and  feeding  of  skiers  a  major  industry.  Driving  here  on  excellent  roads  and 
new  superhighways,  they  come  in  thousands  every  winter  weekend  to  ski 
up  a  storm  on  the  best  slopes  anywhere  in  the  eastern  U.S.  But  that’s  just 
part  of  it! 

New  England  w'eather  is  good  u’orkiiig  weather!  The  energy  and  drive 

built  into  people  bv  this  invigorating  climate  provides  industry  here  with 

a  vital  growth  factor.  New  Englanders  are  more 

ambitious,  better  educated,  need  less  special  train-  ^  ^ 

ing  for  new  skills— as  many  manufacturers  are  ^ 

finding  out.  They  also  read  more  newspapers,  and  ^  0 

spend  more  money  for  food,  per  family,  than  *  * 

residents  of  any  other  U.  S.  area.  You’ll  find  a  good  ^  SSH^  ^ 

climate  for  almost  any  kind  of  business  you  do— in 

New  England!  ^£W5^ 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


Every  day 
the  Kremlin  gets 
12  copies  of 

The  Wall  Street  lournal. 


Maybe  they're  planning  to  invent 
the  national  daily  business  newspaper. 


What  are  the  Russians  doing 
reading  a  capitalistic  paper  like 
The  Wall  Street  Journal? 

They're  not  saying.  But  we're  sure 
they  don't  read  us  with  the  idea, 
of  improving  their  stock  portfolios. 
Our  name  doesn't  fool  them. 

They  know  we  cover  the  whole 
wide  world  of  American  business. 
They  have  The  Journal  delivered 
to  Moscow,  we  think,  to  save 


themselves  a  lot  of  digging. 
Where  else  can  they  get  a 
detailed,  daily  report  on  the 
workings  of  our  competitive, 
consumer-oriented  economy? 

We  suspect  some  of  the  news  is 
of  special  interest  to  them.  Like 
the  give-and-take  of  labor  and 
management,  the  relations 
between  government  and  private 
industry,  the  intimate  details  of 
successful  free  enterprise. 


Who  knows?  The  Russians  are 
adopting  some  capitalistic 
practices.  Maybe  they're 
borrowing  ideas  from  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  to  help  them  in 
business,  the  way  our  other 
2,900,000  readers  do. 

Tl^ey're  certainly  trying  a  lot 
harder  than  Peking.  The  Chinese 
Reds  subscribe  to  only  five  copies 
of  The  Journal.  How  can  they 
ever  expect  to  get  ahead  that  way? 


Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 


The  man  who  created  this  dish  of  ice  cream  for  a  news¬ 
paper  ad  wanted  the  final  result  to  look  so  deliciously 
good  that  ice  cream  sales  would  soar.  With  CERTIFIED 
DRY  MATS  you  can  be  sure  that  the  reproduction  is  clear, 
sharp— deelicious!  Insist  on  the  scientifically-researched 
and  developed  CERTIFIED  line.  Your  hard  work  deserves  it! 


Honor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS:  SYNDICATE  for  job  work 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-page  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE  for  quality  baked  work. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation.  Dept.  P.  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

8-11 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  The  Blltmore 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

8- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper 

Production,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

12- 14 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  International  Hotel,  Tucson. 

13 —  Virginia  Associated  Press  Newspapers,  Golden  Triangle  Hotel,  Norfolk. 

13-lA— Virginia  Press  Association,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk. 

15- 17 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Eastern  Slope  Inn,  North 
Conway,  New  Hampshire. 

16- 18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  50th  Annual 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Mass. 

19-21 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

19-21 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19-21 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Louisville. 

19- 22 — New  England  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel,  Boston. 

20 —  New  Jersey  Press  Association  Publishers'  Seminar,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

20-21 — Texas  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meeting,  St.  Anthony  Hotel, 
San  Antonio. 

20-21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

22-Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Librarians, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

22- Feb.  25— National  Newspaper  Association,  African  Study  Mission. 

25- 28— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

28 -  North  Illinois  Professional  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Science  News 
Workshop,  Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb. 

29- Feb.  I — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

FEBRUARY 

3-4 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Capital  Cabana  Motel,  Columbia. 

5-17 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

9- 11— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

10- 11 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

13 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

14- 15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

17- 19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

17-19 — National  Classified  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic,  Hotel 
La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

19-21 — Inland  Dally  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23- 25 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

23-25 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association-Interstate  Adver. 
tising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

26- March  10 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives 
(For  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

MARCH 

3-4 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Jack 
Tar  Francis  Marlon  Hotel,  Charleston,  S.C. 

3-5— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  PIck-NIcollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

7-9 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Suburban  Newspaper  Section  sem¬ 
inar.  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

9-11 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

9-11 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel.  Philadelphia. 

12-14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference 
(Eastern  and  Western  Divisions),  Roosevelt  Hotel.  New  Orleans. 

12-24— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (For  newspapers 
under  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

17-18 — Texas  Press  AssocIatlon/SSP  Mechanical  Conference,  Sam  Houston 
State  College.  Huntsville. 

19-21 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Fort  Brown  Hotel,  Brownsville, 
Texas. 

30- AprII  I — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn, 
Harrisburg. 
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This  year, 

The  Washington  Post 
gained  more  new  readers 
than  any  other 
Washington  newspaper. 
Three  times  as  many,  Sundays. 
Twice  as  many,  daily. 


This  year,  more  people  than  ever 
before  are  readings  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  Spurring:  this  record 
circulation,  which  far  outgained 
Washington’s  other  two  news¬ 
papers,  is  the  editorial  vitality  of 
an  institution  not  content  to  be 
merely  one  of  the  world’s  great 
newspapers. 

In  its  90th  year,  The  Post  con¬ 
tinues  to  aim  higher,  with  a  quick¬ 
ening  sense  of  innovation  and 
excitement. 

Many  top  reporters  across  the 
nation — leaders  in  their  fields — 
have  been  attracted  to  the  staff 
of  The  Washington  Post  by  the 
way  it  sets  about  gathering  and 
presenting  news. 

Three  new  overseas  bureaus 
have  been  opened  this  year — 
Hong  Kong,  Tokyo  and  Lima — 
for  a  total  of  11  foreign  out¬ 
posts.  On  a  broad,  new  roving 
assignment  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  is  Associate  Editor 
Alfred  Friendly. 

Heading  The  Post’s  new  United 
Nations  bureau  is  Associate  Edi¬ 


tor  Robert  Estabrook.  Four  more 
young  newsmen  are  in  or  headed 
for  Asia,  to  seek  out  more  of  the 
Vietnam  story. 

In  November,  The  Post’s  big¬ 
gest  ever  weekday  issue  of  192 
pages  was  followed,  two  weeks 
later,  by  its  largest  Sunday  issue 
— old  pages  of  news  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

And  on  December  6th,  The  Post 
made  its  European  debut  as  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  famous  English- 
language  daily,  the  Paris  Herald, 
now  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune/Washington  Post  Inter¬ 
national. 

It’s  a  far  cry  from  December 
6,  1877,  when  the  first  issue  of 
The  Washington  Post  appeared, 
four  pages  thick.  That  day,  the 
new  paper  declared,  “The  pub¬ 
lishers  will  aim  to  keep  it  fully 
up  to  the  requirements  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  .  .  .” 

Eighty-nine  years  later,  The 
Washington  Post  is  still  doing 
just  that. 


1966  Washington  newspaper  circulation  gains: 


Daily 

Up 

Sunday 

Up 

POST 

455,82.7 

11.42f> 

574,751 

21,7.39 

STAR 

.306,201 

5,534 

.^57,603 

6,.588 

NEWS 

225,416 

4,787 

AltC  Publishers'  Statements, 
September  Jo,  1^66  vs.  Septe 

ibi  r  JO,  1905. 

il)e  |]Pasl)in9ton  |)09f 

first  in  advertising  First  in  awards  First  in  circulation 


Art  Gravure  brings  to 
colorinl  Me  tie 
eiiracle  et  ligl-speeil 
Retogravore  printing 
tor  these  distinguisleit 
newspapers: 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Buffalo  Courier- Express 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Pittsburgh  Press 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Toledo  Blade 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


All  have  discovered  new  sources  of  linage  revenue  and  in¬ 
creased  circulation  through  locally  edited  magazines  printed 
by  Art  Gravure. 

Most  run  on  Sunday.  Two  of  the  above  distinguished  news¬ 
papers  also  publish  TV  magazines  printed  by  Art  Gravure. 

Art  Gravure  representatives  would  like  to  talk  with  editors, 
publishers  or  business  managers  who  do  not  already  publish 
locally  edited  rotogravure  supplements.  We  will  describe  our 
high-quality  rotogravure  reproduction,  quick  production  and 
fine  service,  plus  the  linage  picture  you  may  expect.  Just  write 
or  phone  Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio,  1845  Superior 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  0.  44114.  Phone  216-861-1750. 


★  ★  ★ 


umn 


Who  Put  the  X  in  Xmas? 

I've  heard  the  use  of  “Xmas”  started 
By  religious  Christians  to  refrain 
From  writing  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain 
On  anything  which  might  be  discarded. 

Concerning  how  it  all  began, 

I'd  rather  buy  this  story  instead 
Of  one  that  some  newspaperman 

('.oiildn't  fit  “Christmas”  into  a  head. 

A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

From  the  LOS  ANGELES  bureau  of  United  Press  In- 

ternational,  Rick — repeat,  Rick — Du  Brow,  columnist,  writes: 
“Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  pickup  of  some  of 
my  stuff.  Journalistic  integrity  forces  me  to  pass  on  the  fact 
that  my  first  name,  Rick,  came  out  'Rock’  in  the  pickup.  Six 
Hollywood  agents  promptly  called  me  and  offered  me  the 
leading  role  opposite  Elizabeth  Taylor  in  her  next  picture, 
whatever  and  wherever  it  is.  I  told  them  I  would  have  to 
think  about  the  offers  seriously  because  the  money  in  the 
newspaper  business  is  so  good.” 


Without  Toothpaste 

Typewriter  keys  dirty,  loaded  with  grime. 

Use  an  automatic  toothbrush,  save  time! 

—Frank  Del-Witt 

— Walt  Jayroe  (by  the  way.  cousin  of  Jayne  Jayroe,  “Miss 
America”  of  1966  from  Oklahoma),  sports  editor  of  the 
Coffeyville  (Kans.)  Journal,  calls  his  column  “JAYd reaming.” 
,  .  .  The  Hartford  Courant  gave  an  Ogden  Nash  twist  to  its 
head  on  the  National  Food  Editors  Conference:  “Too  Many  Eats 
Spreadeth  Seats.”  .  .  .  Thanksgiving  head  in  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star:  “No  ‘Fowl’  Weather  on  Turkey  Day.” 
.  .  .  Heady  New  York  Daily  News  head:  “Leary  Names  Board 
&  Its  45  Splinters.”  .  .  .  Another  in  the  Seattle  Times:  “Age  Is 
W  age  Gauge.”  .  .  .  And  one  in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun: 
“Mod  Wedding  In  Mich.  Mini-Splendored  Thing.”  .  .  .  The 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  announced  the  Christmas  tree-cutting 
season:  “Christmas  Chopping  Season  Begins.”  .  .  .  Bob  Flury 
calls  his  column  in  Elkha,rt  (Ind.)  Truth  “Bob  Tales.”  He 
kidded  w'omen’s  editors  by  describing  basketball  players  in 
the  fashion  of  fashion  writers. 


Abandon  All  Hope  Ye  Who 
Enter  The  Composing  Room 

Vintage  printers  we  have  (alas)  known  .  .  . 

BUSY  BRAD:  Any  time  you  ask  him  to  run  off  a  proof  is  the 
wrong  time.  “Are  you  kidding?”  he  says.  “You  really  expect  me 
to  run  off  a  proof  when  we're  this  busy?  Are  you  out  of  your 
mind?”  He  then  resumes  discussing  the  latest  tv  episode  of  a 
fourth-time  rerun  of  “I  Love  Lucy”  with  an  equally  busy  colleague. 

LOSING  LOU:  He’s  an  awfully  nice  fellow— his  only  real  fault 
is  that  he  can  never  find  anything.  “Where  the  hell  is  that  stock 
head  for  the  readers’  letter  column?”  he  is  fund  of  saying.  “Some 
bastard  must  have  walked  off  with  it.” 

j  SETTER  SAM:  A  deeply  religious  man,  he  believes  the  Biblical 
;  adage  that  the  last  shall  be  first  and  vice  versa.  Rack  mush  about 
the  popularity  of  bicycles  in  Ghana,  which  you  just  sent  down,  hr 
I  sets  immediately.  A  priori ty-must-page-une-replate,  which  went 
I  down  10  minutes  ago,  will  stand  by  until  he’s  in  the  mood. 

TRANSPOSING  TOM:  His  specialty  is  putting  cutlines  under 
I  the  wrong  cuts.  You  turn  your  back  on  him  for  a  split  second  and 
he’ll  identify  a  mob  of  New  Year’s  Eve  revelers  as  pallbearers  at 
'  the  funeral  of  a  city  official. 

I  — Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler. 
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“Spirit  of  St.  Louis” 
is  in  a  museum. 


Ours  isn’t. 


r 


The  Globe-Democrat  has  always  had 
the  “Spirit  of  St.  Louis.”  Since  pre- 
Civil  War  days,  the  Globe  has  had  a 
solid  tradition  of  Fighting  For  the 
Gateway  City. 

The  Globe  was  the  chief  Abolition 
paper  in  a  border  state;  it  fought  against 
and  survived  Civil  War  mob  violence; 
it  championed  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
backed  Charles  Lindbergh;  it  promoted 
better  and  safer  transportation  and 


In  St.  louis,  your 
salesman 
should  be  the 


crusaded  for  smoke  elimination. 

That  “Spirit  of  St.  Louis”  is  just  as  alive 
today.  Which  is  one  good  reason  the  Globe’s 
daily  circulation  for  the  six  months  ending 
September,  1966  is  318,459— an  increase  of 
12,555  over  September,  1965.  For  the  Week- 
End  Globe,  circulation  for  the  same  period 
is  348,831  — an  increase  of  5,815  over 
September,  1965. 

You  might  say  St.  Louisans  prefer  to 
let  the  “Spirit”  move  them. 


^l.ljfouis  (ilobr-llBemocral 


Represented  nationally  by  Moloney.  Regan  St  Schmitt 


StHlKt'K  Aitdit  Hurrnu  o(  CirciilationH  .Slnlemrnt  an  for 

6  ntonthH  rmtinf  .Seitiemher.  1966  (.Subject  to  audit > 


editorial 

Books  and  Press 

^1^  HFRF.  have  l>een  at  least  si\  (oiirt  cases  recently  in  which  promi- 
•*-  nent  figures  ha\e  gone  to  court  to  block  publication  of  non-fiction 
liooks  that  concern  them  or  a  close  relative.  Atltl  to  that  the  consider¬ 
able  pressure  outside  of  the  courts  liv  individuals  to  prevent  publica¬ 
tion  of  other  niatiuscripts.  Even  the  Department  of  justice  obtained 
an  injunction  to  restrain  an  author  from  editing  the  X’alachi  “mem¬ 
oirs”  which  it  had  previouslv  authorized. 

W'e  wonder  if  newspaper  editors  have  considered  how  this  attempt 
at  judicial  censorship  might  affect  them. 

A  book  is  not  too  far  removed  from  a  magazine  article,  a  newspapei 
interview,  or  an  extensive  newspaper  article  of  any  kind.  If  our  courts 
indulge  in  the  questionable  practice  of  prior  restraint  on  publication  of 
a  book,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  precedent  could  not  be  applied 
to  publication  anywhere — newspapers  or  magazines — or  even  broad¬ 
casting. 

If  the  camel’s  nose  is  under  the  tetit — and  we  think  it  is  dangerously 
close — new'spajrer  editors  should  start  raising  a  nukus  before  it  be¬ 
comes  too  late. 

Supreme  Court  Dictum 

¥  N  an  exclusive  interview  with  the  Denver  Post  recentlv.  Associate 
*  justice  Tom  Cl.  Cdark  said  the  Supreme  Clourt  never  has  forbidden 
lawmen  or  district  attorneys  from  giv  ing  information  to  the  press  about 
a  (rime  before  they  have  a  suspect. 

“There  might  be  some  dictum  in  some  of  the  cases  that  talk  about 
it,  but  I’m  not  aware  of  it,”  he  said,  justice  ('.lark  wrote  the  decision 
in  the  Sheppard  Case. 

On  the  other  hand,  district  attornevs  and  police  ollicials  all  erver  the 
(ountrv  are  citing  the  Sheppard  decision  as  their  excuse  for  withhold¬ 
ing  details  of  some  criminal  cases.  Xewspajx.*r  editors  should  have 
their  police  rcjxvrters  take  the  words  of  justice  Clark  and  j)aste  them 
in  their  hats  for  ejuotation  to  local  authorities  at  the  appropriate 
moment. 

Rise  in  Enrollments 

NROi.i.MFNTs  ill  journalism  schools  have  risen  steadily  for  the  last 
six  years  soaring  to  a  record  high  of  22,339  men  and  women  in 
1 18  .schools,  riiis  is  a  gaiti  of  16.2^’j,  over  last  year’s  figine.  Dr.  Frank 
j.  Price  of  Louisiana  State  I'niversity,  who  compiled  the  figures, 
states  the  rise  iti  journalism  enrollment  has  exceeded  the  overall 
college  enrollment  explosion. 

This  is  a  testimonial  to  the  “Newspaper  in  the  Classroom”  program 
and  the  individual  recruiting  efforts  of  many  newspapers  large  and 
small.  I  heir  efforts  have  been  successful  and  we  hope  will  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

Newspa|)ers  must  keep  these  programs  alive  and  they  must  also 
continue  their  efforts  to  bring  the  best  of  these  graduates  into  the 
newspa]H‘r  business  and  keep  them  there.  Every  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  knows  how  badly  the  Itiisiness  needs  cptalified  people  to  fill 
existing  ojjetiings. 

No  News  ? 

*^1'’  itis  issue  carries  37  jiages  of  news  on  what  is  happening  this  week 
in  the  newspaper  business.  Both  Time  and  Xexesxeeeh  omitted 
their  “Press”  sections  this  week. 
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letters 

SI  PPORT  FOR  AD  IDEA 

Austin  Brew’s  question,  “If  newspapers 
are  so  good  why  isn’t  the  industry  using 
its  own  medium  to  tell  the  story?”  sounds 
like  a  simple  question,  but  the  answer 
to  it  is  extremely  complex. 

1  subscribe  to  his  views  lOO'c.  Back 
in  1942  when  I  had  some  ideas  which  I 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  one  specific  suggestion  was 
that  a  fund  of  $250,000  be  set  up  just 
for  a  paid  advertising  campaign  and  that 
said  campaign  be  handled  by  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

Unfortunately,  that  idea  never  got  across 
— instead  the  Bureau  prepared  a  series 
of  advertisements  to  be  run  on  a  monthly 
l)asis.  and  it’s  true  over  five  hundred  news¬ 
papers  l)ought  that  idea  and  it  carried  on 
for.  1  think,  three  years.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  copy  never  did  impress  me 
as  strong,  and  finally  it  just  sort  of  died 
away. 

itli  the  record  so  clear  that  all  other 
major  media  recognize  the  advertising 
value  of  newspapers,  why  the  industry 
itself  is  so  blind  to  the  selling  power  it 
possesses.  1  ci>uld  not  explain.  Today  the 
industry  is  doing  a  lot  of  hard  work, 
and  1  think  fairly  effective  work,  hut  if  it 
would  add  Austin’s  idea.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  tremendous  help,  so  T  commend  you 
for  ])id)licizing  his  thinking. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  key  top  executive, 
in  any  major  manufacturing  concern,  who 
does  not  read  his  home-town  newspaper 
every  day  and  intensively,  so  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  him  the  newspaper  as  a  key 
advertising  medium  is  surely  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity.  which  could  not  be  duplicated 
by  any  other  medium.  .Surely  it  would 
appear  that  if  this  condition  does  exist, 
the  industry  would,  long  ago.  have  taken 
advantage  of  it.  but  the  tendency  in  ad¬ 
vertising  is  to  the  complex,  so  nerha)»s 
the  sim|)licity  of  this  idea  is  what  has  pre¬ 
vented  favorable  action,  phis  the  fact  that 
the  industry  is  so  large,  and  each  news¬ 
paper  so  prone  to  have  its  own  ideas  on 
any  major  subject  that  the  successful 
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projection  of  a  new  program  almost  defies 
putting  a  new  idea  across. 

Another  factor  is  probably  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  so  many  different  elements  such 
as  the  very  large  newspapers,  the  medium¬ 
sized  newspapers  and  the  small  news¬ 
papers  that  here,  again,  you  have  really 
a  conflict  of  interest,  which  undoubtedly 
has  blocked  progress  in  the  past,  but  1 
really  do  believe  that  in  the  face  of  all 
of  these  problems,  the  industry,  in  recent 
years,  has  made  considerable  progress,  .so 
that  the  situation  is  fundamentally  encour¬ 
aging. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  a  story  in  the 
November  18  issue  of  Time  Magazine 
about  the  election,  which  closed  with  the 
following  words: 

“As  for  the  audience,  anxious  to  know 
the  real  results  of  the  cHffhangers  that 
the  networks  had  so  blithely  called  the 
night  before,  they  turned  as  usual  to  the 
daily  newspapers." 

As  you  know,  the  MR&S  organization 
has  consistently  had  a  modern  and  broad 
viewpoint,  and  endeavored  to  he  consis¬ 
tently  helpful  t(»  the  newspaper  industry 
as  a  whole.  Naturally.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  oiir  younger  generation  has  this  same 
point  of  view. 

Hkrbkrt  W.  Moi.onkv 

New  A'(trk. 

(Mr.  Moloney  is  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Sehmitt,  \ewspaper 
Representatives. ) 

ONE  STEP  BEHIND 

This  is  to  take  issue  with  your  editorial 
(Nov.  19)  proposing  a  merger  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  and  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 

As  immediate  past  chairman  of  the 
SDX  Membership  Committee  and  the 
original  proposal  of  admitting  professional 
newswomen  to  SDX.  I  made  a  consider¬ 
able  study  of  a  merger  and  found  it  had 
no  merit. 

First.  Theta  Sigma  Phi  is  a  communica¬ 
tions  fraternity  and  not  a  professional 
journalistic  society.  Five  of  six  of  its  4..500 
members  would  not  qualify  for  member¬ 
ship  in  SDX  under  SDX  rules.  Polls  taken 
of  one  of  TSP’s  largest  chapters  showed 
that  professional  newswomen  who  would 
qualify  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
joining  SDX  and  remaining  in  Theta  Sig. 
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Second,  Theta  Sig  is  not  all  encompass¬ 
ing.  Its  approximately  900  professional 
newswomen  do  not  add  up  to  20  per  state; 
there  are  only  36  in  New  York  City,  64 
in  Los  Angeles,  two  in  San  Diego,  none 
in  Sacramento.  Yet,  because  of  Theta  Sig, 
some  would  ban  all  women  journalists 
from  becoming  a  member  of  a  professional 
society. 

Theta  Sig‘s  own  rules  ban  a  woman  jour¬ 
nalist  from  becoming  a  member  until  she 
has  remained  in  a  single  community,  work¬ 
ing  at  her  trade,  for  at  least  five  years. 
Conceivably  she  could  work  in  10  com¬ 
munities  four  years  each  and  never  qual¬ 
ify  for  membership. 

Third,  why  not  propose  a  merger  with 
the  National  Press  Women?  It  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  society  with  three  times  the 
number  of  professional  newswomen  as 
Theta  Sig.  Yet  it  has  co-existed  with  Theta 
Sig  since  1937.  .And  why  not  the  PT.A? 
It  has  5.000  professional  journalists  in  it. 
including  journalism  instructors. 

-A  merger  with  Theta  Sigma  Phi  is  nei¬ 
ther  the  answer  nor  the  question.  The 
(piestion  is;  Is  Sigma  Delta  Chi  a  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  society  or  not?  If  so. 
it  is  the  only  professional  society  in  the 
nation  that  discriminates  against  qualified 
members  of  the  profession  it  represents. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  profession  are 
women.  They  do  the  same  work  as  men 
and  get  the  same  pay.  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
does  not  have  the  right  to  call  itself  a 
professional  society  and  ban  them  from 
membership. 

Publishers  and  editors  who  oppose  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  become  members  of  SDX 
are  neither  fair  nor  realistic.  Double 
standards  for  women  went  out  the  win¬ 
dow  with  suffrage.  Editors  who  deprive 
one  third  of  their  staff  of  the  benefits  of 
a  professional  society  are  kidding  them¬ 
selves  by  keeping  that  third  a  step  behind. 

The  ratio  of  women  in  the  newsroom  is 
climbing  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  per 
year.  With  35  per  cent  of  newspeople 
women  at  present,  and  SDX  clinging  to 
outdated  57-year-old  rules,  who  will  .SDX 
initiate  in  another  57  vears? 

Kf.nnf.th  C.  Rfilfy 
1.ssoriate  Editorial  Consultant. 

Copley  Newspapers, 

J.a  Jolla,  Calif. 

(Mr.  Reiley  gives  more  weight  to  E&P's 
romment  that  “until  that  day  when  SDX 
and  Theta  Sig  are  prepared  to  merge" 
than  was  intended. — Ed.) 


Short  Takes 

He’s  a  self-employed  vvidow-glazer. — 
Chicago's  American. 

• 

The  landlord  furnishes  heat,  lights, 
water  and  garbage. — Artehorage  (Alas¬ 
ka)  Daily  Neivs. 

• 

Reagan  was  accompanied  on  his  tour 
by  Chuck  Connors — television’s  “Rifle¬ 
man” — who  plugged  fellow'  actor  Reagan 
every  chance  he  got. — San  Jose  (Calif.) 
.Mercury. 

• 

President  Johnson  is  a  shrew,  hard- 
nosed  politician. — Lemmon  (S.D.)  Trib¬ 
une. 
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Toledo  Stores  Feel  Pinch 
In  Absence  of  Daily  Papers 


Merchants  Fear  Effects  of  Strike 
If  It  Continues  into  Next  Year 


I 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Toledo  merchants  were  feel¬ 
ing  a  definite  pinch  in  business 
volume  as  a  strike  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  Blade  and  morning  Times 
extended  past  the  seventh  week 
with  no  sign  of  a  settlement. 

With  the  prolonged  blackout 
of  daily  newspaper  advertising, 
department  store  sales  in  this 
city  of  nearly  400,000  population 
were  down  3%  in  the  week  end¬ 
ing  \ov.  26  from  those  reported 
for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year,  according  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland. 
The  report  for  the  week  ending 
Dec.  3  was  not  available. 

Hurting  the  most,  a  business¬ 
man  pointed  out,  are  the  smaller 
specialty  shops,  automobile  deal¬ 
ers  and  real  estate  agencies 
which  cannot  list  their  prices 
daily  so  prospective  customers 
can  make  shopping  comparisons. 

Large  department  stores  like 
LaSalle’s  and  Lamson’s,  long  es¬ 
tablished  and  well  known,  are 
experiencing  heavy  store  traffic 
on  most  days  during  the  pre- 
Christmas  buying  season.  It  was 
explained,  however,  that  people 
don’t  have  to  be  induced  to  buy 
at  Christmas  time.  Besides,  they 
know  the  larger  stores  and 
patronize  them  more  through 
force  of  habit  and  the  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  of  consistent  adver¬ 
tising. 

Possibly,  some  neighborhoocl 
stores  have  exjrerienced  a  pick¬ 
up  in  business  as  readers,  ac¬ 
customed  to  checking  ads  daily, 
shop  establishments  closer  to 
home,  said  Arthur  C.  Kochen- 
dorfer,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Toledo  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Of  grave  concern,  in  his  esfi- 
mafion,  is  the  possibility  of  the 
strike  extending  into  1967. 

“That’s  when  people  need  to 
be  motivated  into  buying,”  he 
Slid.  “They’ll  be  wanting  to 
know  what  they  can  buy  in 
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January  for  $3.50  that  previous¬ 
ly  cost  $5.25  and,  if  the  strike 
continues,  they  won’t  be  able  to 
find  out  on  a  daily  basis.” 

Kochendorfer  said  depart¬ 
ment  store  business  w'as  “way 
off  the  first  week  of  the  strike, 
down  19%.  The  second  week  it 
was  off  8%.  Sales  rose  6%  in  the 
third  week,  then  slumped.  He 
said  that  if  daily  newspapers 
were  publishing  it’s  a  certainty 
the  percentage  of  increase  would 
be  much  higher. 

He  speculated  that  bank  sav¬ 
ings  accounts  might  experience 
an  upward  trend  because  people 
in  the  market  for  houses  and 
autos  do  not  now  have  the  means 
to  make  price  comparisons,  so 
they’re  not  spending  the  money. 
The  possibility  is  that  excess 
cash  is  going  into  savings  ac¬ 
counts. 

Burt  Silverman,  secretary  of 
the  Downtown  Toledo  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  group  of  merchants  and 
businessmen,  estimated  that 
business  “very  likely  would  be 
twice  as  big  as  it  is  at  present 
if  Toledo  had  its  regular  daily 
newspapers.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
specialty  stores  are  feeling  the 
loss,  he  said,  but  the  larger  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  also  ser¬ 
iously  affected. 

“I’m  sure  that  store  traffic  in 
areas  outside  of  downtowm  is 
off  because  of  this  strike,”  he 
added. 

Ollier  Media 

“Although  other  advertising 
media  have  their  rightful  place, 
such  as  tv  and  radio,”  he  said, 
“There  is  not  the  same  impact 
for  retail  stores  as  develops 
through  daily  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  It’s  when  the  public  sees 
daily  ads  over  and  over  again 
that  the  urge  to  buy  emerges. 

“Another  thing  —  the  loss  to 
the  financial  community  by  the 
Blade  Company’s  inability  to 
operate  is  serious.  The  general 
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business  feeling  is  that  the 
unions  and  management  have 
an  obligation  to  the  community 
to  try  to  .settle  their  differences 
as  soon  as  possible  and  get  the 
Toledo  economy  back  on  the 
track.” 

Various  segments  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  media  in  the  Toledo 
area  are  of  the  opinion  the 
strike  will  be  a  long  one  because 
of  the  adamant  attitude  of  the 
unions  in  the  face  of  the  latest 
offer  of  the  Toledo  Blade  Co.  of 
an  $18.50  wage  increase  over 
three  years. 

That  figure,  accoixiing  to 
Wayne  Current,  general  man¬ 
ager,  of  the  Blade  Company, 
would  have  raised  the  crafts¬ 
men’s  scale  to  more  than  the 
average  scale  in  the  20  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  also  have  brought  the 
Tole<lo  scale  well  above  the  scale 
in  cities  of  comparable  popula¬ 
tion  and  above  the  average  scale 
in  six  Ohio  metropolitan  cities. 
Current  said. 

The  printers’  scale  under  the 
old  contract  was  $143.50  for  a 
37 -hour  week. 

As  the  strike  approached  two 
months’  duration,  some  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  community  newspa¬ 
pers,  14  of  them  in  the  Toledo 
metropolitan  area  whose  popula¬ 
tion  is  650,000,  are  running  so 
many  retail  ads  that  their  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  are  overtaxed 
and  many  ads  are  being  jobbed 
out  to  commercial  printing 
shops. 

Downtown  merchants  were 
having  throwaway  sections  of 
eight  pages  and  upwards  printed 
for  mail  distribution.  With 
these  and  stepped-up  mail  ad¬ 
vertising,  an  avalanche  of  such 
material  has  hit  the  city’s  post- 
office.  Delayed  Christmas  mail 
distribution  was  threatened  as 
a  result. 

So  acute  has  the  strike  be¬ 
come  that  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  directed  a  plea  to  the 
dissident  unions  urging  those 
involved  and  the  Blade  manage¬ 
ment:  “Bring  this  strike  to  a 
speedy  conclusion  —  This,  we 
feel,  Toledo  businessmen  and 
the  entire  community  are  en¬ 
titled  to!” 

Joint  negotiations,  begun  la.st 


week,  were  to  be  resumed  Dec. 
8  but  the  arrangement  called 
for  a  meeting  that  would  split 
up  into  nine  separate  sessions 
for  discussion  of  non-economic 
matters. 

Members  of  the  Toledo  Area 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  demonstra¬ 
ted  for  an  hour  on  behalf  of 
the  strikers  outside  the  picketed 
Blade  and  Times  plant  late 
Wednesday.  They  carried  “sup¬ 
port”  signs  and  other  placards 
in  what  was  described  by  Clar¬ 
ence  Borgelt,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Council,  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  Toledo’s  labor 
movement  to  show  “visible  sup¬ 
port  for  striking  and  locked-out 
union  brothers  and  sisters  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Blade.” 

Meanwhile,  nearly  1,000  Blade 
and  Times  employes  sought 
other  work,  but  most,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Current,  were  not  leaving 
the  city. 

The  struck  newspapers  took 
air  time  to  explain,  through  Don 
W’olfe,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Blade,  management’s 
side  of  the  strike  which  started 
Oct.  24  when  the  printers 
walked  out,  followed  by  the 
guild  and  stereotypers. 

Wages  lost  by  Blade  employes 
during  six  weeks  amounted  to 
nearly  $1  million,  Wolfe  said. 
The  Blade  Company  is  one  of 
Toledo’s  top  20  employers. 

Strikers  Publish  Paper 

The  Toledo  Record,  which 
started  publication  Nov.  9,  is 
distributing  75,000  copies  daily, 
Sunday  through  Friday,  with 
70,000  paid  at  10  cents  a  copy, 
according  to  Lewie  Little,  editor. 
He  w'as  formerly  chief  of  the 
Times  copy  desk. 

The  paper  has  45  employes 
on  the  news  staff.  Printed  in  a 
commercial  job  shop,  the  Record 
has  bought  three  linecasters  and 
has  a  fourth  on  order. 

The  paper  has  been  running 
from  12  to  16  pages  on  week¬ 
days  and  30  on  Sundays. 

Operating  profit  is  distributed 
evenly  among  eight  unions.  The 
pay  range  has  been  from  $20 
weekly  after  the  first  week  of 
operation  to  $35  the  second 
week.  The  corporation  paid  $12 
hospitalization  for  each  employe 
the  third  week  in  addition  to  $30 
in  wages. 

Editors  and  reporters  receive 
the  same  stipend  which  is  in 
addition  to  Guild  benefits.  The 
latter  have  amounted  to  $40 
weekly  plus  $10  weekly  for  the 
first  dependent  and  $5  for  each 
child. 


FAIR  TRIAL  POLICY 


ACLU  WiU  Oppose 
Sanctions  on  Press 


The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  issued  a  policy  report  this 
week  that  declares  the  rijrht  to 
a  fair  trial  must  be  protected 
from  prejudicial  pre-trial  pub¬ 
licity  without  threatening:  the 
First  Amendment  freedom  of 
the  press. 

The  ACLU’s  opposition  to 
sanctions  on  the  news  media 
clashed  with  the  report  released 
in  October  by  the  American  Bar 
Association’s  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  FriH*  Press  and  Fair 
Trial.  The  .\B.4  j^oup  recom¬ 
mended  that  judges  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  cite  the  press  for  con¬ 
tempt  in  certain  situations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  publication  during 
a  trial  of  statements  “calcu¬ 
lated”  to  influence  the  trial’s 
outcome. 

The  Union  rejwrt  urged  sanc¬ 
tions  only  against  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials,  members  of  the 
bar  and  courts. 

“The  advantages  of  this  ap¬ 
proach,”  the  ACLU  .said,  “are 
that  it  avoids  a  direct  collision 
l)etween  two  rights  deeply  em¬ 
bedded  in  our  constitutional 
system  (freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  Sixth  Amendment  right 
to  a  fair  trial)  and  that  it  nar¬ 
rows  the  application  of  sanc¬ 
tions  to  those  persons  most  in¬ 
timately  concerned  with  the 
admini-stration  of  justice.” 

'Trial  by  Publicily' 

The  ACLU  policy  statement 
culminated  an  18-month  study 
by  its  Due  Process  Committee 
and  Board  of  Directors,  imi)elled 
by  a  series  of  cases  of  “trial  by 
publicity.” 

In  addition  to  the  “notorious 
example”  of  “unrestrained”  pub¬ 
licity  when  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
was  taken  into  cu.stody  after 
the  a.s.sa.ssination  of  President 
Kennedy,  the  ACLU  cited  other 
ca.ses  decided  at  the  Supreme 
Court  level  which  have  produce**! 
widespread  public  interest. 

“In  one  well-known  case,”  it 
.stated,  “inflammatory  publicity 
resulted  in  .370  out  of  430  jurors 
calle*!  having  an  opinion  that 
the  defendant  was  guilty  (1961). 
In  other  celebrated  cases  the 
deleterious  forms  which  trial 
publicity  have  taken  include  re- 
peat«*d  televising  of  a  murder 
confession  to  a  county- wide 
audience  (1963),  relea.se  of  the 
details  of  a  confe.ssion  as  it  was 
being  made  together  with  the 
pro.secutor’s  .statement  that  the 
defendant  was  guilty  (19.72), 


televising  of  trial  proceedings 
(1965),  bringing  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  jurors  news  stories  con¬ 
taining  highly  prejudicial  and 
inadmissible  material  (1959), 
and  bia.sed,  inflammatory,  and 
intensive  press  coverage  of  a 
.sensational  murder  case  before, 
during  and  after  the  trial 
(1966).” 

To  control  the  release  of 
prejudicial  information  prior  to 
trial,  the  civil  liberties  group 
urged  police  departments  and 
prosecuting  attorneys  to  “adopt 
specific  administrative  measures 
and  policy  statements  designed 
to  guide  the  conduct  of  all  em¬ 
ployees  in  this  area.  .  .  .” 

"The  Union  noted  that  “im¬ 
proper  relea.se  of  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  prior  arrest  records, 
which  could  make  a  fair  trial 
impossible  for  the  defendant  or 
the  state,  would  be  grounds  for 
disciplinary  action.” 

Sanctions  again.st  attorneys 
“seeking  to  influence  the  course 
of  a  trial  by  publicity”  should 
be  adopted  “by  rule  or  statute 
in  all  courts,  allowing  judges  to 
publicly  admonish  prosecution 
and  defense  attorneys,  and  law 
enforcement  officers  responsible 
for  aiding  or  creating  preju¬ 
dicial  publicity,”  the  ACLU 
.said. 

The  policy  .statement  noted, 
“the  court  could  refer  the  matter 
to  the  appropriate  bar  associa¬ 
tion  committee  on  ethics,  if 
wairanted.” 

Informulion  Guidelines 

The  ACLU  guidelines  for  “all 
officials  involved  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  law  and  pro.secution  of 
criminals  on  the  local,  state  and 
federal  levels”  listed  the  kinds 
of  information  which  may  be 
publicized  without  offending  fair 
trial  standards; 

•  the  defendant's  name,  age, 
residence,  employment,  marital 
status  and  .similar  background. 

•  the  sub.stance  or  text  of  th<‘' 
charge. 

•  the  identity  of  the  investi¬ 
gating  and  arresting  agtmcy  and 
the  length  of  the  inve.stigation. 

•  the  time  and  place  of  arrest. 

“Under  no  circum.stances,” 

the  Union  said,  should  officials 
“reveal  any  information  about 
an  individual’s  criminal  or  ar- 
r<*.st  record  or  about  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  a  person  accu.sed  of  a 
crime.” 

Information  which  should  not 


be  released  to  the  public,  the 
ACLU  declared,  includes: 

•  observations  about  a  de¬ 
fendant’s  character. 

•  statements,  admissions,  con¬ 
fessions  or  alibis  attributable 
to  a  defendant. 

•  reference  to  investigative 
procedures,  such  as  fingerprints, 
polygraphs,  ballistic  tests  or 
laboratory  tests. 

•  statements  on  the  identity, 
creditability  or  testimony  of 
prospective  witnesses. 

•  statements  on  evidence  or 
argument  in  the  case,  whether 
or  not  it  is  anticipated  as  trial 
evidence. 

•  the  circumstances  immedi¬ 
ately  surrounding  an  arrest, 
such  as  resistance,  pursuit,  pos¬ 
session  and  use  of  weapons,  and 
a  description  of  items  seized  at 
the  time  of  arrest. 

For  Apprt'liensiuii  Only 

Law  enforcement  officials 
have  “a  duty  to  protect  an  ar¬ 
rested  person  from  being  photo¬ 
graphed  or  televised  while  in 
the  custody  of  the  police,”  the 
civil  liberties  group  asserted, 
adding  that  photos  of  defend¬ 
ants  “should  never  be  released 
unless  they  serve  a  proper  in¬ 
vestigatory  function.”  The 
Union  noted  that  this  restric¬ 
tion  does  not  apply  when  the 
release  of  information  “is 
deemed  necessary  to  apprehend” 
an  Individual  accused  of  a  crime. 

In  addition  to  measures  aimed 
at  law  enforcement  officials  and 
attorneys,  the  ACLU  report 
urged  that  the  grounds  for  chal¬ 
lenging  jurors  be  expanded  “to 
permit  the  challenge  of  any 
juror  who  has  gained  a  substan¬ 
tial  degree  of  knowledge  about 
a  ca.se  from  pre-trial  publicity.” 

While  recognizing  that  ex¬ 
panding  the  challenge  of  jurors 
could  cause  difficulty  in  selecting 
juries  in  “sensational  cases” 
where  pre-trial  publicity 
“reaches  virtually  all  members 
of  a  community,”  the  Union 
argued  that  in  such  ca.ses  the 
trial  could  be  moved  to  another 
community,  or  could  be  delayed 
“to  enable  the  effects  of  the 
j)ublicity  to  dissipate.”  Delay  of 
a  trial  because  of  wide  publicity, 
the  ACLU  recommended, 
“should  l)e  a  ground  for  reduc¬ 
tion  of  bail.” 


Joins  Copley  Slaflf 

Washington 
L.  Edgar  Prinna,  a  repoiter 
for  the  Wnxliint/ton  Evening 
Star  for  17  years,  has  lesigned 
and  on  Dec.  12  will  join  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Cop¬ 
ley  News  Service.  Prinna  has 
covered  the  Defen.se  Depart¬ 
ment. 


N.Y.  Times 
Team  Probes 
JFK’s  Death 

The  New  York  Tivies  has 
undertaken  a  study  of  questions 
raised  by  the  Warren  Report 
about  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy. 

Assistant  Managing  Editor 
Harrison  Salisbury  and  National 
News  Editor  Claude  Sitton  are 
in  charge  of  the  research  into 
confusing  aspects  of  the  tragedy. 
Working  fulltime  on  the  assign¬ 
ment  are  Peter  Kihss  and  Myer 
Handler,  New  York  staff ;  Gene 
Roberts,  Atlanta  correspondent, 
who  formerly  did  investigative 
work  on  the  story  for  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press; 
John  Corry,  Philadelphia  corre¬ 
spondent;  and  Martin  Waldron, 
a  Southern  correspondent. 

Some  correspondents  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Times 
are  devoting  part-time  to  the 
story.  No  target  date  has  been 
set  for  publication  of  a  full 
report  of  findings  by  the  team. 

Several  spot  stories  prrowing 
out  of  the  investigation  already 
have  been  published  by  the 
Times,  including  an  interview 
with  one  of  the  autopsy  sur¬ 
geons.  It  was  said,  however,  that 
no  significant  or  sensational 
findings  have  been  made  that 
would  dispute  the  Warren  Re¬ 
port’s  general  thesis  that  the 
assassin,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
acted  alone. 

“We  feel  that  our  readers  are 
interested  in  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  been  raised,  but 
w’e  don’t  know  w'hether  they  are 
legitimate  questions  or  not,”  ex¬ 
plained  Sitton.  “Some  question.^ 
were  left  unanswered  or  caused 
confusion.  We  simply  arc  trying 
to  clear  up  some  points  of  con¬ 
fusion.” 

• 

SDX  Employs  Lonfs 
For  Editorial  Post 

Chicago 

Charles  F.  Long,  field  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  as.sociation,  will  join  the 
headquarters  staff  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  here  Jan.  2.  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  Rus.sell  E.  Hurst 
said  Long  will  serve  in  the  new 
post  of  editorial-administrative 
assistant.  He  will  aid  in  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Quill. 

A  1961  journalism  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Long  was  a  sjiorts  writer  for 
the  San  Ani/clo  (Texas)  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  and  reporter  for  the 
Normati  (Okla.)  Transcript  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Oklahoma  as¬ 
.sociation  in  1963. 
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New  Move  to  Block 
‘Shopper’  Audits 


Split-Cable 
Ad  Test  Gets 
‘Bad  Press’ 

The  advertising  industry, 
which  is  tiying  to  polish  its 
public  image,  found  itself  in  an 
embarrassing  situation  this  week 
as  the  result  of  a  story  appear¬ 
ing  in  TV  Guide  magazine  and 
picked  up  by  newspapers. 

The  “guinea  pig”  angle  was 
played  up  in  stories.  One  head¬ 
line:  “Admen  Tune  In  on  Town 
with  Secret  TV  Switch.” 

1  The  TV  Guide  story,  written 
by  Richard  Doan,  who  up  until 
August  was  the  tv-radio  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  described  a  “secret 
procedure”  for  pre-testing  tele¬ 
vision  commercials  in  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.,  a  small  town  88 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Half  and  Half 

According  to  the  story,  the 
CATV  operators  secretly  re¬ 
wired  the  cables  into  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  homes  so  that  half 
received  a  test  commercial  while 
the  other  half  of  the  viewers 
saw  a  different  version.  The 
technique  is  employed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Center  for 
Research  in  Marketing  Inc. 
which  specializes  in  such  test¬ 
ing  methods  and  has  a  patent 
pending  on  what  it  calls,  “Split 
Cable”  Tv  Commercial  Testing. 

The  idea  is  similar  to  the 
Milwaukee  Journal's  Advertising 
Lab,  except  that  in  Milwaukee 
the  viewers  are  told  about  the 
testing  and  it  is  sanctioned  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  The  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  said 
several  of  its  member  com¬ 
panies  have  employed  the  CATV 
method  since  the  secrecy  ele¬ 
ment  makes  the  test  more 
effective. 

,  Testing  with  secrecy  on  the 
networks  can  be  done,  but  it  is 
costly.  The  ANA  is  compiling 
a  listing  which  shows  network 
cut-in  charges.  These  are  extra 
charges  an  advertiser  pays  when 
test  commercials  are  substituted 
in  markets.  The  test  commer¬ 
cials  may  feature  a  new  product 
or  a  different  copy  approach. 

According  to  Doan’s  report. 
Port  Video,  the  CATV  operator 
in  Port  Jervis,  was  paid  $669.50 
by  the  Center  for  Research  in 
Marketing  for  cutting  in  24 
DuPont  “spots”  in  a  two-week 
period,  and  $437.50  for  21  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills  announcements. 

Edward  Wallerstein,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Center,  told 
E&P  his  firm  had  been  “treated 


indecently”  by  the  press.  He 
said  the  “split-cable  method  is 
both  legal  and  ethical”  and  that 
it  was  no  different  than  run¬ 
ning  a  split-run  in  newspapers 
or  magazines. 

An  interesting  footnote  to  the 
affair  was  contained  in  the  page 
one  story  published  in  the  Port 
Jervis  Union-Gazette  on  Dec.  7, 
headlined:  “TV  Guide  Article 
Claims  Port  ‘Unknowing’  Test 
City”. 

The  U-G  discredited  TV  Guide 
with  the  scoop  by  pointing  out 
that  the  local  paper  published  a 
series  of  articles  five  years  ago. 
“Aside  from  the  question  of 
whether  the  public  knew  about 
it  and  when  the  test  began,  the 
TV  Guide  story  agreed  with 
information  in  a  5-year-old 
Union-Gazette  article,”  the  story' 
notes. 

A  reporter  on  the  paper  told 
E&P  the  articles  ran  during  the 
Fall  and  Summer  of  1960.  Ac- 
cox'ding  to  TV  Guide’s  story,  the 
testing  has  been  taking  place 
since  1964. 

• 

Prices  Hiked  So 
Daily  Sets  Up 
Incentive  Plan 

Washington,  Pa. 

The  Washington  Observer  and 
Reporter  advanced  in  price  from 
8c  per  copy  to  10c  per  copy  and 
from  48c  per  week  to  60c  per 
week  on  Dec.  5. 

In  notifying  the  carrier  boys 
of  the  increase,  Campbell  B. 
March,  circulation  manager, 
said:  “We  feel  you  will  experi¬ 
ence  no  difficulty  in  making  this 
increase  effective  and  holding 
your  customers,  as  it  is  our 
belief  the  subscriber  will  gladly 
pay  a  few  more  pennies  to  have 
us  continue  good  new’spaper 
coverage  of  our  circulation 
area.” 

The  newspaperboys  were  told 
that  the  increase  will  mean  a 
25%  increase  in  profits,  and  any 
new  subscribers  added  after 
Dec.  5  will  earn  them  an  addi¬ 
tional  50c  on  Jan.  16.  The  paper 
also  has  agreed  to  pay  a  carrier 
$5  if  his  draw  on  Jan.  16  is  the 
same  as  received  on  Dec.  5. 

The  March  31  audit  shows 
the  morning  Observ’er  with  a 
circulation  of  14,893  and  the 
evening  Reporter  with  9,876 
customers. 

• 

Switches  to  PR 

Oklahoma  City 

Dee  Mosteller,  who  has  been 
a  news  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
News,  has  joined  the  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  of  Beals  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  here. 


At  its  organizational  meeting 
in  New  York  (Dec.  6),  the  ABC 
Newspaper  Division  Review 
Committee  resolved  to  reaffirm 
to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  board  of  directors  “mount¬ 
ing  opposition”  among  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  “ABC’s 
auditing  of  free  distribution 
publications.” 

The  committee  selected  three 
areas  for  “in  depth”  study: 

1)  to  further  explore  the  com¬ 
plications  of  ABC  audits  of  free 
distribution; 

2)  investigate  the  effects  of 
expanding  services  of  the  ABC 
affiliate.  Audit  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
keting  Services,  to  other  media; 
and, 

3)  consider  ways  to  improve 
publisher  involvement  in  ABC 
affairs.  Sub  committees  will 
study  each  of  these  areas  and 
report  back  to  the  full  commit¬ 
tee. 

The  publisher  committee,  com- 
ixosed  of  executives  of  32  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  was  formed  at 
the  recent  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  annual  meeting,  in 
New  York  City.  This  week’s 
meeting  was  called  by  committee 
chairman  Charles  W.  Staab, 
executive  vicepi'esident  of  the 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer, 

Staab  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  historical  review  of  ABC 
with  particular  reference  to  the 
ABC  involvement  in  the  auditing 
of  free  distribution  over  the 
years.  He  pointed  out  that  from 
1914-1922  both  paid  and  free 
publications  held  ABC  member¬ 
ships.  From  1922  to  1950  mem¬ 
bership  was  limited  to  publica¬ 
tions  with  50%  or  more  paid 
circulation.  In  1951  this  was 
raised  to  70%  paid  where  it  now 
.stands.  ABC’s  Projects  Evalua¬ 
tion  Committee,  it  was  stated, 
had  before  it  for  a  year  a  pro¬ 
posal  made  by  the  Business 
Publication  Division  that  would 
“eliminate  the  70%  rule”.  The 
committee  is  scheduled  to 
further  consider  this  proposal 
at  its  meeting  (Jan.  19)  1967  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  according  to  infor¬ 
mation  given  Staab  by  ABC. 

Threat  to  Unity 

Staab’s  report  prompted  ex¬ 
pressions  of  serious  concern  by 
members  of  the  committee  that 
elimination  of  the  70%  rule 
“would  open  the  door  to  the 
auditing  of  unpaid  distribution 
publications”.  Citing  not  only 
the  opposition  of  publishers 
evidenced  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  but  the 
opposition  which  has  since  been 


communicated  to  members,  the 
committee  unanimously  resolved 
to  advise  ABC  directors  of  the 
serious  threat  to  ABC  unity 
that  auditing  free  distribution 
publication  by  ABC  involves. 

The  Review  Committee 
adopted  a  statement  of  purpose 
which  calls  for  the  committee 
to  undeidake  the  following 
projects : 

•  to  review,  study  and  an¬ 
alyze  all  present  activities  of 
the  ABC  and  any  proposed  new 
activities 

•  to  seek  the  advice  and  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  ABC  newspaper  mem¬ 
bership,  the  ABC  operating 
staff  and  others  when  indicated 

•  to  report  regularly  on  its 
progress  to  the  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers 

•  and  to  present  ultimately 
its  recommendations  for  any 
changes  and  improvements  to 
the  ABC  board  of  directors,  the 
newspaper  members  of  the  ABC 
board  and  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  the  ABC. 

Staab  listed  six  objectives  for 
the  committee:  (1)  contribute 
to  the  best  interests  of  ABC; 
(2)  communicate  the  Commit¬ 
tees  activities  to  all  directors 
of  ABC;  (3)  receive  and  study 
.4BC  programs  of  concern  to 
newspaper  members;  (4)  main¬ 
tain  continual  liaison  with  ABC 
Board;  (5)  cooperate  with  staff 
of  ABC;  and  (6)  report  the 
Committee  recommendations  to 
the  1967  annual  ABC  meeting. 
• 

Cooke  to  Retire 

Robei-t  A.  Cooke,  who  will  re¬ 
tire  Dec.  31  as  manager  of  the 
Traffic  Department  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  was  given  a  testimon¬ 
ial  dinner  Dec.  6  at  the  Traffic 
Club  in  New  York  City.  He  has 
woi’ked  for  the  ANPA  for  40 
years  and  has  been  responsible 
for  many  improvements  in  the 
shipment  of  newsprint  and 
newspaper  machinery.  He  has 
lepresented  the  industry  in 
various  rate  procedures. 

• 

‘[.iirgest  Paper’ 

Philadelphia 

The  Sunday,  December  4th 
edition  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  was  the  large.st  single 
issue  ever  published  here  in 
number  of  pages  and  lines  of 
advertising.  A  resident  of  the 
Inquirer’s  Northwest  Zone  re¬ 
ceived  508  pages.  A  total  of  568 
pages,  full  and  part  run,  was 
published.  Total  advertising 
amounted  to  750,000  lines. 
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A  REPORTER’S  REMEMBRANCE 


Infamy’ 


Bv  Frank  Tremaine  down  on  my  ripht  foot  with  his 

Vice  President  and  (jeiM’ral  liusiness  Manafter,  boot  as  we  scrambled  for  cover. 

United  Press  Inlernatiunal  About  11  a.m.,  I  phoned 

Tyree  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time.  “Save  it,”  he  said.  “You 

under  aerial  attack.  Tremaine.”  knot  of  people  looking  at  the  might  as  well  come  in  with  any- 
( Three  years  later  on  Guadal-  sky.  On  the  highway  to  Pearl  thing  else  you  have.  The  mili- 
canal,  Frank  Hewlett,  who  had  Harlxjr,  however,  it  was  a  dif-  tary  has  cut  off  all  communica- 
l)een  our  Manila  manager  on  ferent  story.  A  monstrous  traffic  tions.” 

Dec.  7,  told  me  that  when  he  jam  was  building  up.  I  ducked  And  so  it  was  for  several  days 
called  Navy  headquarters  there  out  of  line  and  down  the  wrong  until  we  were  finally  permitted 
an  aide  said,  “Tell  your  Pearl  side  of  the  highway  to  Hickam  to  send  heavily  censored  stories 
Harbor  correspondent  to  go  back  Field,  the  Army  Air  Force  base  on  what  had  happened. 

next  to  the  naval  base.  , 

Military  law  was  immediately 

Some  of  the  officers’  resi-  imposed.  A  dusk-to-dawn  cur- 
dences  had  been  hit,  apparently  few  and  blackout  was  imposed, 
by  bomb  fragments  or  machine  National  Guardsmen,  many  of 
gun  bullets.  But  damage  was  them  Hawaiians  of  Japanese  an- 
not  serious.  Then  I  rounded  a  cestry,  were  posted  all  over 
curve  and  saw  a  heavily  dam*  town.  Barbed  wire  was  strung, 
aged  barracks.  Out  on  the  flight  sand  bag  fortifications  erected 
line,  there  were  dozens  of  and  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of 
wrecked  planes  where  they  had  Honolulu  disappeared. 

been  grouped  for  better  protec-  ^  a 

•  ,  u  *  ,  When  the  military  cut  off  com- 

tion  against  sabotage.  ...  -u  ^  • 

munications,  they  were  cut  in 

I  called  Tyree  with  this  in-  both  directions  except  for  one 
formation  and  to  tell  him  I  facility.  All  incoming  cables, 
would  try  to  get  into  Pearl  radiograms  and  telephone  calls 
Harbor  from  Hickam.  He  sug-  were  cut  off,  which  meant  that 
gested  I  stay  at  Hickam  for  the  incoming  service  of  both  the 
more  details  because  the  Adver-  AP  and  INS  were  stopped.  The 
tiser  had  a  man  inside  the  Yard  United  Press,  however,  had  its 
and  he  w'as  getting  information  own  radio  receiving  station  oub 
from  that  source  but  there  was  side  of  town  where  our  operator, 
no  one  else  at  Hickam.  Robert  L.  Richards  and  his  wife, 

As  I  stepped  outside  the  build-  received  UP  news  transmissions 
ing  from  which  I  had  phoned  a  from  San  Francisco  and  New 
lone  plane  swooped  in  over  the  York  on  a  ’round-the-clock  basis, 
base  from  the  direction  of  Had  it  not  been  for  those  re- 
Pearl,  machine  guns  spouting,  ports,  the  newspapers  and  radio 
Two  Air  Force  men  and  I  all  stations  of  Hawaii,  including 
dived  for  the  doorway.  Right  the  outside  islands,  would  have 
then  I  received  my  only  wound  been  without  news  of  the  U.S. 
of  the  war — a  badly  trampled  declaration  of  war  on  Japan, 
big  toe.  I  was  wearing  moccas- 

sins  and  one  of  those  GI’s  came  {Conthiucd  on  page  70) 


(Editor’s  note:  Frank  Tre¬ 
maine  was  Honolulu  bureau 
manager  for  United  Press  on 
Dec.  7,  1941.  Here  is  his  per¬ 
sonal  account  of  how'  the  war 
came  to  one  young  newsman  on 
the  scene,  25  years  ago.) 


Albright  had  said  the  at¬ 
tackers  w'ere  not  identified.  By 
the  time  I  had  placed  a  call  to 
San  Francisco — which  I  doubted 
would  ever  get  through — Al¬ 
bright  was  back  on  the  line. 

“You  can  say  now  it  is  the 
Japs,”  he  said. 

No  information  as  to  damage 
or  casualties,  though.  Another 
urgent  cable  to  San  Francisco 
and  Manila. 

A  call  to  Allen  confirmed  the 
attack  but  he  had  no  specifics, 
either.  By  this  time  my  wife, 
Kay,  w'as  up  and  watching  from 
the  front  window’s.  Another 
urgent  cable  w’ith  some  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  she  could  see. 

I  called  Bill  Tyree,  my  assist¬ 
ant,  at  his  home  in  Waikiki.  He 
had  been  on  the  phone  talking 
with  staffer  Francis  McCarthy, 
who  was  in  a  dow’ntowrn  hotel 
after  having  been  bumped  off 
a  Pan  American  plane  tw’o  days 
earlier  en  route  from  New  York 
to  a  new  assignment  in  Manila. 
What  a  break  that  proved  to  be, 

It  w’as  agreed  that  Bill  w’ould 
go  to  our  bureau  at  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser  to  coordinate 
coverage  and  communications. 
McCarthy  already  w’as  en  route 
to  Ft.  Shafter,  which  lay  be¬ 
tween  my  home  and  Pearl,  so  I 
met  him  there,  then  headed  for 
Pearl  while  Mac  handled  the 
information  which  w’as  pouring 
into  the  Army  headquarters. 

The  residential  streets  of 
Honolulu  were  peaceful  and 
quiet  except  for  an  occasional 


Admiral  "Bull"  Halsey  talks  with  Frank  Tremaine  ( 1944). 
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Caniff  Comic  Covers 
Newspaper-Tv  ‘War’ 


THEN...)  HEY-JOHNNY,  T  B-BUT  I 
ywjy  “^NE  OF  YOUR  BOVS  \  MAD  IT  IN 

^ _ /  D0E5NT  HAVE  A  POLICE  j  MY  HAT- 

riJT;-, - j  PASS  r— r  ^ 


I  FOUND  MY 
POLICE  CARD, 
7  OFFICER. ! 


60  ^ 
AHEAD, 
MISS./ 


Poteef  pulls  off  one  of  her  ruses  fo  oufwit  a  fv  reporter. 


a  competitor  of  Caniff’s  own  jjocketbook  and  reflected  the  sun 
1  1  B  distributor,  King  Features  Syn-  directly  into  a  tv  camera  with 

*  dicate.)  her  pocket  mirror. 

•  worked  for  «Girl  reporters  can  pull  these 

,  1  I  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  better  than  men  because 

\  c  i  watched  his  newspaper  take  gji-is  are  better  connivers,”  re- 

•  \  tjJ  ™  operation  of  a  radio  sta-  jj^arked  the  cartoonist  with  an 

\  M  had  early  background  admiring  chuckle.  “I  tried  for 

V  '  knowledge  of  joint  ownership  of  jj  fresh  approach  and  to  deal 

I  1  competing  news  media.  with  tv  frankly  and  to  introduce 

1  Figlit  or  Quit  Poteet  into  reporting  on  a  loud 

I  I  T.  note.  I  hate  reporters  who  never 

f  I  ^  release  of  the  se-  .seem  to  write  anything  but  just 

W  i  quence  Oct.  9  (the  last  is  today,  engage  in  conversation  in  a  bar 

Dec.  10),  the  owner  of  both  tells  about  reporting.” 
his  newspaper  editor  and  his  tv 

station  director:  “I  still  cringe  Broadcasters’  Award 

when  I  see  baseball  players  on  gy  amusing  —  and  amazing 

SUSIE  AlCHER  of  the  Dayfon  opposing  teams  speaking  civilly  _  coincidence,  the  Ohio  Asso- 

Journal-Herald's  newsroom  was  to  one  another!  So  you  are  out  elation  of  Broadcasters  gave 

chosen  as  the  model  for  Poteet.  to  get  each  other’s  jobs  —  or  ^^jjt  CanilT  an  award  the  day 

cub  reporter,  in  the  Steve  Can-  -p*.  xi.  l 

bet  ouu.  after  the  sequence  began, 

yon  strip.  Richard  Borel,  director  of  the  .....  4.  •  4.1. 

...  .•  •  •  4..  ..  ^xr„i4!„  1  told  them  that  m  another 

scenes  and  techniques  were  ab-  ^  ivision  week  they  would  not  have  given 

solutely  authentic,  Milton  Can-  en  erprises  °  the  award  and  they  laughed 

iff,  a  stickler  for  accuracy,  went  ^^ked  for  and  obtained  the  but  a  week  later  they  knew  what 
to  the  new  plant  of  a  newspa-  c  4i,  4.1,  I  meant,”  Milt  recalled  with  a 

per  he  worked  on  many  years  .  f  laugh. 

ago,  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  the^ro^  and  television  friends  will  not 

Herald.  The  stnp  calls  the  pa-  ;^;X-rction  their  comments  to  pa¬ 
per  simply  the  Herald  Journal,  “U'here  the  newsnaner  and  P®’’  I*'  telephone  conversa- 

reversing  its  prototype’s  name).  vvnere  the  newspaper  ana  „  j  j  •  .  ^ 

Tames  M  Cox  Jr  nublisher  of  station  are  both  owned  by  «ons  ana  m  social  meetings  they 

.James  ivi.  cox  Ji.,  puniisner  01  game  comnanv  there  is  the  l^ave  given  him  the  hurt  “Bru- 

the  Journal  Herald,  owns  tele-  the  same  company  tnere  is  tne  treatment  and  have  endear- 
vision  stations  as  well  as  news-  stiffest  competition,”  said  Can-  ireaiment  ana  nave  enaear- 

Msion  stations  as  well  as  news  ,  research  in  cities  greeted  him  as  “you  rat.” 

papers  in  several  cities.  researen  in  ciims  npwsnaner  editors  have  oh- 

TToinw  a  nvettv  hlonde  model  Where  they  are  owned  separate-  f*”  newspaper  eaitors  nave  ob- 

Using  a  pretty  blonde  ^od^  ,  ,  Cincinnati  but  I  Jected,  not  even  those  that  oper- 

to  play  Poteet’s  part,  Caniff  such  as  Cincinnati,  but  l  stations 

made  15  or  20  photogi-aphs  in  ^^^hd  single  ownership  means  ate  tv  stations 
the  news  room,  library  and  stiffer  competitmn.  Man-  Such  anti-tv  editors  as 

comnosing  room  agement  likes  it  that  way.  It  George  Healy  in  New  Orleans 

Some  of  the  photos  had  the  wants  its  boys  and  girls  to  scrap  really  were  eating  up  the 

model  with  Editor  Glenn  Thomp-  each  other’s  throats.  strips,  the  cartoonist  reported. 

son  and  the  then  Managing  Edi-  “Rival  reporters  working  to-  Gutenberg  Uber  Alles! 
tor  John  Moore  (now  with  the  gether  get  to  like  one  another 

Medill  School  of  Journalism)  or  to  dislike  one  another  —  but  In  one  release,  tv  men  yell  at 
and  Caniff  actually  caricatured  they  have  got  to  beat  the  ears  Poteet  at  a  fire:  “Hey!  Get  out 
them  as  the  editor  and  manag-  off  the  other  in  either  ca.se.”  of  there!  This  is  tv!”  and  they 
ing  editor  in  the  strip.  The  for-  .  „  .  roughly  shove  her  aside  and  sh* 

mer  was  called  Depaw  and  the  n  1-  v  evices  falls  over  hose  lines.  Then 

latter  Vanderbilt  from  their  Devices  used  by  repoi’ters  to  when  the  mayor  drives  up  k 
colleges,  a  cartoon  trick  Caniff  “louse  up”  tv  interviews  in  real  ^  tv  man  discovers  his 

uses  in  drawing  actual  people,  life  and  in  the  Steve  Canyon  extra  reel  of  film  is  missing 
(Incidentally,  the  original  comic  strip  include  the  “cricket  Poteet  in  righteous  anger  hac 
model  for  Poteet  years  ago  was  noise”  toy  already  mentioned,  a  throwm  it  into  a  trash  can,  mut 
found  for  Caniff  by  Arthur  reporter  walking  in  fj-ont  of  the  tering  “Gutenberg  uber  alles!’ 
I..aro,  then  an  editor  of  the  camera  or  putting  his  hand  over  On  another  police  story,  sh< 
Houston  Chronicle  and  now  the  lens,  or  pulling  an  electric  lifted  a  tv  man’s  police  cart 


Sylvester  Says  U.S. 
Helps  War  Reporters 


Portland,  Me. 

The  U.S.  povernment  is  put¬ 
ting  out  more  news  on  the  Viet 
Nam  war  than  any  government 
has  done  at  any  time  in  any  war, 
Arthur  Sylvester,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs  told  New  England  edi¬ 
tors  here  Dec.  3. 

Sylvester,  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  cited  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  figures  on  the  number  of 
news  media  covering  the  war 
and  the  government’s  compre¬ 
hensive  efforts  to  keep  newsmen 
thoroughly  informed. 

No  previous  conflict  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  difficulties  for  news¬ 
men  that  they  encounter  in 
Viet  Nam,  he  said.  It  is  a  war 
involving  as  many  different  geo¬ 
graphic  conditions  as  there  are 
.sections  of  the  country,  and  a 
variety  of  enemies — North  Viet¬ 
namese,  hard  core  Viet  Cong  and 
guerrillas — he  added. 

A  Reading  Gap 

Sylvester  charged  that  the 
alleged  “credibility  gap”  results 
from  the  failure  of  most  readers 
to  tally  up  the  myriad  war 
stories  into  one  credible  conclu¬ 
sion.  With  483  newsmen  repre¬ 
senting  32  nations,  stories  filed 
on  action  in  one  part  of  the 
country  can  be  totally  unrepre¬ 
sentative  of  the  whole  war,  he 
said. 

Moreover,  casualty  statistics 
alone  are  no  measure  of  the 
course  of  the  ■war.  And  ours  are 
listed  only  as  “light,”  “moder¬ 
ate”  or  “heavy”  because  the 
government  has  no  intention  of 
“making  the  mistake  of  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,” 
Sylvester  said. 

Sylvester  said  newsmen  in 
Viet  Nam  are  transportt'd  out  of 
Saigon  daily  on  scheduled  flights 
to  eight  major  conflict  areas. 
Recordings  of  .Saigon  press 
briefings  are  transmitted  to 
Washington  for  use  by  Penta¬ 
gon  reporters  and  any  Washing¬ 
ton  area  news  media,  he  said. 

He  acknowledged  that  cover¬ 
age  of  the  early  stages  of  the 
conflict  left  .something  to  l>e  de¬ 
sired.  “We  had  good  operational 
people  there,  but  we  didn’t  have 
good  informational  people.” 

Sylvester  said  he  doesn’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  government  has  “a 
right  to  lie  to  the  people.”  But 
there  are  times  in  war  periods 
when  printing  the  whole  truth 
isn’t  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation,  he  said. 


Asked  whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  suppressing  news  of 
South  Vietnamese  defections  to 
the  North,  Sylvester  declared 
there  have  been  no  indications  of 
any  such  defections.  “There  has 
been  a  tremendous  number  of 
desertions  from  the  Army  of 
Viet  Nam,”  he  agreed,  “but  they 
have  deserted  to  return  to  their 
farms.  It’s  somew’hat  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  Revolutionary 
soldiers  who  laid  dowui  arms  to 
go  home  to  plow.” 

He  added  that  Hanoi  has 
made  no  claim  of  southern  de¬ 
fectors,  Sylvester  added. 

A  good  speaking  program  in 
the  U.S.  by  the  military  would 
1)6  one  of  the  best  means  of 
acquainting  the  public  with  the 
whole  storj’  of  Viet  Nam,  he 
concluded. 

• 

(rpneral  Says  Gl's 
Slip  Too  Much  Info 

Houston 

Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  U.S. 
.Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  charged 
here  that  American  troops  in 
Viet  Nam  are  telling  combat 
reporters  too  much  about  opera¬ 
tions  and  too  much  is  getting 
into  U.S.  newspapers.  Such  in¬ 
formation,  McConnell  told  the 
Houston  Men’s  Club,  is  there¬ 
fore  made  accessible  to  the 
enemy. 

McConnell  said,  “No  one 
would  deliberately  give  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  enemy,  but  skilled 
reporters  talking  to  many  people 
can  put  together  small  pieces  of 
an  overall  picture  that  comes 
pretty  clo.se  to  the  truth. 

“When  it  does  come  close  to 
the  truth,  it  blows  the  top  off 
the  Pentagon  and  the  White 
House,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  know 
any  way  to  stop  it  except  cen- 
.sorship.” 

McConnell  said  he  was  not  in 
favor  of  censorship,  but  that 
.severe  punishment  is  now  being 
meted  out  to  soldiers  caught 
talking  “too  much”  to  reporters. 
• 

Kxeuiilive  Editor 

Bu.ston 

Eugene  Moriarty,  who  has 
lK?en  managing  editor  of  the 
Hoaton  Traveler  for  two  years, 
has  been  appointed  executive 
editor  of  the  Traveler  and  the 
BoKtoh-  Herald.  He  ■will  be  a.s- 
sistant  to  the  publisher,  George 
E.  .Akei-.son.  The  new'  managing 
editor  of  the  Traveler  is  Cor¬ 
nelius  Dalton,  formerly  politi¬ 
cal  editor. 


Kintner  Urges 
More  Time  for 
Radio-tv  News 

.A  voice  from  the  White  House 
this  week  exhorted  broadcast¬ 
ers  to  give  more  time  and  scope 
to  news  reporting. 

More  than  600  members  of 
the  InteiTiational  Radio  and 
Television  Society  and  their 
guests  heard  the  call  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  newscasts  and  commen¬ 
taries  by  Robert  E.  Kintner. 

The  speaker  who  is  now  a 
special  assistant  to  President 
Johnson  and  secretary  of  the 
Cabinet  was  qualified  to  ad- 
diess  remarks  to  the  radio-tv 
fraternity.  He  is  a  former 
newspaper  reporter  w'ho  has 
.served  as  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co. 

Urges  Full  Hour 

He  recommended  that;  1.  The 
nightly  news  programs  should 
be  extended  from  30  mintues  to 
one  hour.  2.  Less  time  on  the 
air  should  be  given  to  the  “an¬ 
chor  men”  and  more  to  the  re¬ 
porters  at  the  scene  of  the 
.story.  3.  Offer  more  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  news.  4.  More  con¬ 
troversial  documentaries  in 
prime  evening  time. 


Dale  Heads  Group 
Buying  Ball  Club 

Cincinnati 
A  group  of  local  business  men 
headed  by  Francis  L.  Dale,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  En¬ 
quirer,  has  bought  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Reds  baseball  club  for 
around  $7  million. 

William  O.  DeWitt  Sr.,  from 
whom  the  club  w'as  acquired, 
bought  it  for  $4.6  million  in 
1962  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Powel  Crosley.  Mr.  DeWitt  will 
continue  with  the  club  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  until  a  successor 
is  named. 

Dale,  instrumental  in  putting 
the  purchasing  group  together, 
will  be  tempoiary  juesident  of 
617  Inc.  Entiuirer  offices  are  at 
617  Vine  Street. 

• 

I’&G  .4geuoy  Change 

Cincinnati 
Procter  &  Gamble  announced 
the  appointment  of  Papert,  Koe¬ 
nig,  Lois,  as  advertising  agency 
for  Dash  detergent,  effective 
March  1.  Dash  is  pre.sently  han¬ 
dled  by  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sam- 
ple,  which  w'ill  continue  for 
.seven  other  Procter  &  Gamble 
brands:  Dreft,  Oxydol,  Thrill, 
White  Cloud,  Puffs,  Bounty,  and 
Radar. 


Fresh  Light 
Thrown  on 
Pearl  Harbor 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  marked 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  by  publishing  a  12-page 
section  containing  new  and 
original  accounts  which  pro¬ 
vide  fresh  insights  into  the  dis¬ 
aster. 

Among  the  documents  and 
interpretations  published  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Tribune  are  the 
story  of  how  the  United  States 
broke  the  Japanese  codes  and 
W’ho  was  made  privy  to  the 
secret;  an  account  of  the  Kita 
message  which  could  have  tipped 
off  the  coming  attack;  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  movements  of 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  on  the  crucial 
days  of  Dec.  6  and  7,  1941;  a 
personal  glimpse  of  President 
Roosevelt  within  the  White 
House  on  the  days  just  before 
and  after  the  coming  of  war;  a 
statement  by  Adm.  Husband  E. 
Kimmel,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet,  on  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  significant  code  mes¬ 
sages  foretelling  the  impending 
attack,  and  a  story’  reviewing 
the  salient  facts  about  the 
Japanese  attack. 

The  Tribune  said  historians 
and  all  citizens  “will  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  ignore  these  original 
and  important  contributions  to 
an  understanding  of  the  tragedy 
of  Pearl  Harbor.” 

Walter  Trohan,  chief  of  the 
Wasshington  bureau  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  recounts  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  actions  as  portrayed  in  a 
hitherto  unpublished  diary  wtU- 
ten  by  Mrs.  Charles  Hamlin,  a 
White  House  guest. 

Wayne  Thomis,  Tribune  avia¬ 
tion  ^itor,  recounts  the  story 
of  the  attack. 

• 

Governor’s  Aide 

Portland,  Me. 

Ray  A.  Whitcomb  Jr.,  a  city 
.staffer  with  the  Guy  Gannett 
new’spapers  here  for  15  years, 
W’ill  join  Maine’s  new  governor, 
Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  as  execu¬ 
tive  assistant.  Whitcomb  has 
been  state  director  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Democratic  State 
Committee  since  March. 

• 

N.Y.  Ad  Manager 

Joseph  R.  Inzerillo,  an  adver¬ 
tising  sales  representative  with 
Family  Weekly  for  the  past  3% 
years,  has  been  appointed  New 
York  advertising  manager,  pub¬ 
lisher  Morton  Frank  announced. 
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Ad  Media  Urged  to  Develop 
‘Deprived’  Consumer  Market 


Agency  Man  Points  to  Neglected 


Potential  in  Low 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Every  major  advertising: 
medium,  every  major  food  and 
drug:  manufacturer,  advertising 
agency  and  chain  retail  outlet 
ought  to  direct  a  long-term- 
profit-seeking  part  of  its  energry 
and  resources  to  suiting  better 
the  “currently  least  able  to  buy 
among  us.” 

That  doctrine  was  exposed 
this  week  to  students,  and 
government  and  business  leaders 
at  the  ninth  annual  Freedom  of 
Information  Conference  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  by 
William  J.  Colihan  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Colihan  said  we  should  not 
sell  cheap  goods  on  price  alone 
but  should  try  to  understand 
this  market  better  so  we  can 
serve  it  better  and  help  it  be¬ 
come  a  better  market. 

“The  market  is  there  and  it  is 
bigger  than  we  think,”  he  ad¬ 
vised.  The  family  whose  head  is 
designated  as  ‘grammar  school 
only’  spends  27.5  percent  of  its 
income  on  food — against  only 
22  percent  for  the  family  with 
a  collegie  educated  head.  In  no 
other  category  of  purchase, 
housing,  clothing  or  whatever, 
are  the  averages  so  far  apart. 
The  food  expenditures  of  these 
families  total  $16  billion  out  of 
a  national  food  budget  of  $76 
billion.” 

Market  For  Newspapers 

Colihan,  discussing  how  the 
economically  and  culturally  de¬ 
prived  are  reached  by  adver¬ 
tising,  said  newspapers,  “our 
second  biggest  medium,  don’t 
really  cover  the  under  $3,000 
families.  Only  60  percent  read 
the  paper — and  spend  less  time 
doing  so  than  the  average. 

“Magazines  .  .  .  miss  this  mar¬ 
ket,  too.  Only  a  third  of  the 
under  $3,000  group  see  two  or 
more  magazines  a  month  .  .  , 
the  U.S.  average  is  12  maga¬ 
zines  monthly. 

“Direct  mail,  our  biggest  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  may  fill  your 
mailbox  and  mine  but  little  goes 
to  the  poor. 

“Radio  does  better  with  the 
under-educated  and  deprived. 
There  is  no  difference  by  income 
—108  minutes  of  listening  daily 


Income  Groups 

vs.  109.  And  adults  who  did  not 
graduate  from  high  school  listen 
to  102  minutes  a  day.  That’s  a 
statistic  to  remember. 

“Tv  does  almost  as  well.” 

Colihan  said  he  was  not  alone 
in  his  thinking;  that  doctors, 
lawyers,  manufacturers,  dis¬ 
tributors  share  this  same  fail¬ 
ing,  concentrating  on  those  who 
have  money,  paying  least  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  lowest  segment  of 
the  market. 

Advertising  Strong  Forc’e 

He  said  he  believes  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  strongest  force 
in  adult  education,  because  it 
reaches  even  the  uninterested, 
the  distracted  and  the  reluctant. 

“I  think  that  business,  media 
and  advertising  can  put  to¬ 
gether  an  adult  course  in  con¬ 
sumer  education,”  he  continued, 
“and  that  business,  media  and 
advertising  can  deliver  it  to  the 
needy  consumers  in  their  homes 
ready  for  instant  use.” 

Colihan  termed  it  a  social 
responsibility  of  business,  media 
and  advertising  to  do  so  and  it 
“would  be  nice  if  government 
would  realize  it  could  be  helpful 
by  making  receptive  sounds  and 
gestures.” 

He  pleaded  for  development 
of  a  good  system  of  consumer 
education  in  secondary  schools 
to  develop  a  l>etter  marketing 
world  for  the  future. 

Consumers  must  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  to  be  self-reliant,  in  the 
opinion  of  Frederick  B.  White- 
head,  advertising  editor  of 
Good  Hotisckceping  magazine. 

Our  social  structure  is  inter¬ 
laced  with  substantially  more 
information  than  can  possibly 
be  absorbed  by  any  individual 
consumer,  he  pointed  out. 

Coverniiieiil  C«>inpeles 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  said, 
“the  federal  government  is  cur¬ 
rently  competing  with  private 
industry  in  the  publishing,  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,”  of  a  book  of  some  496 
pages  .  .  .  covering  a  multitude 
of  subjects,  including  ,  .  . 

clothing  and  food. 

“The  leadership  behind  the 
current  consumer  movement  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere 


throughout  the  country  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  con¬ 
sumer,  unwilling  to  perform  this 
act  of  self-reliance,  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  his  own  folly  by 
legislative  means  —  legislation 
designed,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  curb  the  economic  forces  that 
make  our  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  work.” 

An  enigma  develops  when 
politicians  claim  the  whole  polit¬ 
ical  system  rests  on  informed 
people  making  sensible  choices, 
then,  when  the  politician  of  the 
consumer’s  choice  reaches  office 
the  official  seems  to  feel  “that 
this  same  consumer  is  not  cap¬ 
able  of  exercising  the  same 
wisdom  when  spending  his  own 
hard-earned  income,”  White- 
head  declared. 

Revolt  of  House\*ive!* 

John  L.  O’Brien,  president  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  noted  the  revolt  of 
housewives  against  high  food 
costs  this  fall  and  remarked: 

“Now  that  they  have  some 
‘action’  going,  what  direction  do 
the  consumerists  suggest  it  take? 

“Will  the  kicking  around  that 
ideological  extremists  are  insist¬ 
ing  that  government  give  that 
rugged  old  golden  goose,  the 
American  business  system, 
finally  force  it  to  lie  down  and 
give  up  the  ghost? — and  if  it 
does,  do  you  suppo.se  that  the 
golden  eggs  laid  by  government 
will  hatch  an  economy  as  vital 
as  the  one  we  seem  to  be  trying 
to  throttle? 

While  the  nation’s  system  of 
checks  and  balances  is  still  at 
work,  O’Brien  said,  “the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall  seems 
plainer  and  plainer  every  day 
that  business  must  regulate 
itself,  be  ever  more  responsive 
to  the  attitudes  of  its  custom¬ 
ers,  or  government  will  move  in 
and  color  the  entire  market 
place  dull  gray.” 

Public’s  Power 

“The  public  in  the  market 
place  has  all  the  power  in  its 
hands  .  . 

These  were  the  words  of  Fair¬ 
fax  M.  Cone,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  who  described 
himself  as  being  “uneasy  and 
apprehensive  of  the  efforts  of 
some  very  well  meaning  people 
who  are  undertaking  to  remodel 
the  economic  system  under 
which  we  live  on  the  grounds 
that  the  public  that  supports  it 
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does  this  in  ignorance  and  folly.” 

FCB’s  chief  slammed  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  saying:  “I  am 
impatient  with  the  failure  of 
the  government  to  come  to  grips 
with  infiation,  and  I  am  troubled 
and  I  think  every  serious  person 
should  be  troubled  wdth  the 
current  attempt  to  divert  our 
attention  from  that  inflation  by 
organizing  an  attack  against 
business,  and  especially  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  advertising,  in  extrava¬ 
gant  and  incendiary  terms,  as 
if  it  were  these  and  not  the 
forces  of  inflation  that  are  driv¬ 
ing  prices  up.” 

Cone  agreed  that  there  were 
areas  of  advertising  activity 
which  were  reprehensible.  “I 
am  offended  by  a  great  deal  of 
the  advertising  of  moving  pic¬ 
tures  in  our  daily  newspapers. 
The  promise  of  many  theater 
owners  that  what  they  have  to 
show  stretches  sophistication  to 
its  outer  limits  and  the  limits 
of  decency,  is  a  disgrace  to  both 
the  operators  and  the  news¬ 
papers  which  carrj'  the  lurid 
announcements ;  announcements 
that  seek  to  entice  a  febrile 
adolescent  audience. 

“I  am  offended  by  much  cur¬ 
rent  book  advertising,  and  by 
the  use  of  suggestive  text  and 
illustrations  in  the  advertising 
of  alcoholic  beverages  and 
health  and  beauty  aids  in  maga¬ 
zines;  advertising  in  which  the 
promise  is  the  promise  of  seduc¬ 
tion. 

“In  short,  I  am  offended  and 
I  am  mortified  by  a  good  many 
things  that  go  on  in  advertising, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
current  fad  of  irrelevancy  by 
which  it  is  hoped  to  attract  the 
maximum  of  attention  through 
pure  (and  not  so  pure)  adver¬ 
tising  device.  Tiffany  Eubank, 
‘who  won’t  without  her  Green 
Stripe’  (which  is  a  brand  of 
Scotch  whisky,  advertised  in 
both  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers)  is  a  notorious  ex¬ 
ample  .  . 

According  to  Congresswoman 
Catherine  May,  Capital  criti¬ 
cism  of  marketing  is  likely  to 
increase.  She  told  the  conven¬ 
tion:  “In  the  period  ahead  we 
may  expect  an  increasing  clamor 
from  those  in  Washington, 
whose  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  modem  American  food 
marketing  system  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  Mrs.  House¬ 
wife  and  Mr.  Consumer  are  in¬ 
deed  dumb  and  being  ‘taken.’ 

Best  System 

“I  have  opposed  this  clamor 
— and  the  extreme  economic  pro¬ 
posals  it  has  produced — in  the 
past,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
in  the  future.  For,  though  our 
food  marketing  system  is  not 
without  its  shortcomings,  in  my 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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What  BBDO  Told  Their  " » “ 

^  —  m  T  medium  for  an 

Clients  About  Newspapers  « 

M.  M  new  product^  an 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc.  con¬ 
ducted  a  special  meeting  Friday  (Dec.  2)  in  New 
York  for  their  clients  to  review  and  discuss  media 
data.  This  probably  was  the  first  time  an  agency 
the  size  of  BBDO  has  risked  bringing  all  of  its 
clients  together  at  one  time.  William  Dantzic, 
associate  media  director  for  the  agency,  gave  a 
report  on  Newspapers  in  which  he  examined  the 
medium  in  light  of  available  research  findings. 
E&P  was  told  that  Newspapers  were  the  only 
medium  discussed  in  such  detail,  and  that 
Dantzic’s  report  reflects  BBDO’s  top  management 
thinking.  Herewith  is  a  digest  of  it. 


By  Bill  Dantzic 
Associate  Media  Director,  BBDO 


Newspapers  have  a  long,  long 
tradition  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  It  is  perhaps  just  this 
tradition  that  results  in  the 
evaluation  of  newspapers  by 
yardsticks  that  should  long  ago 
have  been  replaced  with  more 
modern  and  sophisticated  an¬ 
alysis  techniques. 

Despite  the  availability,  now, 
of  many  analysis  tools,  this  me¬ 
dium  is  still  widely  discussed  in 
terms  of  household  coverage 
and  advertising  linage.  We  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  these 
two  factors  are  worthless.  Only 
that  they  should  take  their  place 
with  factors  such  as  the  overall 
dimensions  of  the  newspaper 
audience  in  terms  of  readers, 
the  degree  and  consistency  of 
new’spaper  reach,  the  degree  to 
which  this  medium  affords  con¬ 
trollable  distribution  of  mes¬ 
sage  frequency,  levels  of  page 
and  ad  exposure  as  well  as  at¬ 
titudes  towards  the  medium  ex¬ 
pressed  by  its  general  reader/ 
and  its  prime  user  the  retailer. 
We  know,  just  as  you  do  that 
the  retailer  is  indispensable.  It 
is  he  who  makes  your  product 
available  to  the  consumer. 

Size  of  Audience 

First,  the  subject  of  general 
audience  dimensions. 

On  an  average  weekday,  8  out 
of  10  adults  in  the  United  States 
reads  a  daily  newspaper  with  no 
significant  variation  between 
men  and  women.  Teenagers,  in 
this  study  defined  as  15  to  20 
years,  read  about  10  percent 
less  than  adults.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  this  level  of 
daily  penetration  is  greater 
than  the  average  day  reach  of 
tv,  radio,  or  magazines.  Many 
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people,  approximately  one-third 
in  fact,  will  read  more  than  one 
paper  per  day.  This  works  out 
to  an  average  of  1.4  newspapers 
for  the  average  u.ser. 

Becau.se  its  daily  level  of 
penetration  is  as  high  as  it  is — 
80  percent — many  people  have 
the  mistaken  notion  that  the 
newspaper  audience  profile  is 
flat,  that  is,  that  it  conforms 
fairly  closely  to  the  demo¬ 
graphic  distribution  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  as  a  whole.  This  break¬ 
out  of  average  day  readership 
by  age  shows  a  relatively  small 
though  existent  skew  towards 
the  30  to  54  age  group. 

Turning  our  attention  to 
readership  by  income,  however, 
we  see  that  the  upper  income 
group  has  a  50  percent  higher 
degree  of  penetration  than  the 
under  $3,000  category.  So  be  it. 
Tbe  latter  group  can  hardly  be 
a  prime  prospect  for  most  goods 
or  services. 

But  not  only  do  9  out  of  10 
adults  in  upper  income  families 
read  a  paper  on  an  average  day, 
but  they  are  vudtiple  paper 
readers. 

By  combining  both  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  penetration  and  aver.- 
age  number  of  papers  per 
reader,  we  see  that  on  an  index 
basis,  the  upper  income  adult  is 
30  percent  above  average  in 
daily  newspaper  reading  and 
twice  as  heavy  a  reader  as  the 
lovrest  income  person. 

Audience  Beach 

Up  to  this  point  we  have 
dealt  exclusively  with  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  newspaper 
audience  on  an  average  week¬ 
day.  Now’,  what  about  tbe 


reach  of  the  medium.  To  un¬ 
derstand  fully  this  aspect  of 
newspapers,  you  must  look  on 
the  daily  paper  as  a  reader 
habit. 

Ninety  percent  of  newspaper 
readers  usually  read  their 
paper-or-papers  at  home. 

Seven  out  of  10  readings  of  a 
daily  are  of  a  home  delivered 
paper.  The  vehicle  is  delivered 
to  the  door — every-weekday — 
taken  in  and  read  at  home. 

No  wonder  then  that  starting 
with  a  very  high,  average  day 
audience  level — 80%  of  adults 
— plus  the  habitual  nature  of 
newspaper  reading — this  me¬ 
dium  will  deliver  82  percent  of 
its  weekly  cumulative  audience 
each  and  every  weekday.  Over 
5  days,  newspapers  will  come 
from  80%  of  adults  to  88%. 
And  like  most  media,  the 
monthly  reach  w’ill  be  approxi¬ 
mately  95. 

Frequency  Control 

You  are  all  aw'are  of  the  tim¬ 
ing  flexibility  of  this  medium. 
Because  the  daily  newspaper 
delivers  virtually  all  its  audi¬ 
ence  on  day  of  issue  and  be¬ 
cause  we  are  able  to  dictate  tbe 
specific  day  your  ad  will  run; 
morning,  evening  or  both,  we 
can  take  advantage  of  the  very 
high  level  of  duplication  inher¬ 
ent  in  newspapers  to  control 
the  frequency  distribution  of  a 
series  of  messages. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us 
as.sume  we  have  one  minute 
each  on  four  consecutive  tele- 
ca.sts  of  Bonanza  and  one  ad  per 
week  over  four  weeks  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News.  Only 
27%  of  the  cumulative  audience 
of  Bonanza  will  .see  all  four 
telecasts.  On  the  other  hand, 
81%  of  the  News  net  reach  will 
read  all  four  issues.  Consider 
this  for  a  timed  jjromotion 
calling  for  consecutive  action  by 
the  consumer — or  a  series  of 
ads  around  a  single  theme  with 
a  number  of  .supporting  facts 
which  show  up  better  alone 
rather  than  all  together  in  a 
single  ad — or  simply  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  a  certain  mini¬ 
mum  frequency  against  a  rather 
broad  population  segment.  We 
are  forced  by  most  media  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  reality  of  unbalanced 
frequency  distribution.  New’s- 
papers  allow  us  some  control 
over  distribution  for  at  least  its 
part  of  any  mix. 

In  the  course  of  di.scussions 
on  various  media  and  media 


improved  product,  a 
promotion  or  simply 
to  impart  information 
about  your  product 
or  service.^* 


mixes,  about  once  a  year  .some¬ 
one  will  toss  a  nice  thick  copy 
of  the  News  or  Times  in  my  lap 
and  ask,  “How  the  devil  do  you 
expect  anyone  to  get  to  the 
page  your  ad  is  on,  much  less 
note  your  specific  400  lines  of 
space?”  This  isn’t  a  bad  ques¬ 
tion,  as  long  as  all  the  media 
under  discussion  are  examined 
in  terms  of  exposure.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  newspapers  are 
leafed  through  quite  thoroughly. 

Approximately  80  percent  of 
the  pages  of  a  daily  newspaper 
are  opened  by  the  average  adult 
reader.  However,  because  a 
newspaper  is  composed  of  a 
variety  of  editorial  matter,  vari¬ 
ous  sections  will  have  different 
appeals  for  different  people. 

Among  male  readers,  there  is 
considerable  stability  in  the  per¬ 
cent  opening  an  average  page 
per  section.  General  news, 
sports,  radio/tv  and  amuse¬ 
ments  will  be  read  by  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  male 
readers.  Predictably,  only  30  to 
35  percent  will  be  sufficiently 
motivated  to  read  an  item  in 
food,  fashion  or  society. 

Women  are,  perhaps  instinc¬ 
tively,  more  selective  not  just  in 
what  they  read  but  what  sec¬ 
tions  they  will  open  at  all.  For 
them.  Sports,  Business  and  Fi¬ 
nance  pages  hold  little  interest. 
Food,  Fashion  and  Society  sec¬ 
tions  are  the  female’s  favorites. 

Comparing  readership  by  sec¬ 
tion  for  both  men  and  women, 
w’e  find  certain  “safe”  dual  aud¬ 
ience  sections,  that  is  editorial 
which  tends  to  invite  readership 
on  a  comparable  and  relatively 
high  level  for  both  sexes.  These 
are  General  News,  Radio/TV 
and  .Amusements. 

Becall  Findings 

In  addition  to  the  editorial  en¬ 
vironment,  there  are  other  fac¬ 
tors  which  should  be  examined 
for  possible  effect  on  advertis¬ 
ing  or  page  exposure.  We  have 
seen  that  80%  of  newspaper 
readers  open  an  average  page. 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Agency  Tells  Reps: 


‘Papers  Are  Great’ 
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By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Philadelphia 

This  “City  of  Brotherly  Love” 
lived  up  to  its  tag  last  week,  as 
far  as  newspapers  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  contrast  to  the  usual  barbs 
about  the  newspaper  business, 
three  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tives  from  the  locally-based 
Gray  &  Rogers  shop  handed  out 
sweet  words  and  bouquets  to 
newspaper  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives  who  were  attending  their 
last  AANR  Chapter  meeting  of 
the  year  (Dec.  1). 

James  S.  Reifsnyder,  a  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  media 
with  the  agency,  led  off  with  a 
short  talk  about  the  background 
of  the  agency.  Among  the  points 
mentioned  by  the  speaker  were 
that  the  agency  w’as  founded  in 
1926,  it  employs  160,  handles 
from  50  to  60  accounts  which 
are  divided  evenly  among  con¬ 
sumer  and  industrial,  has  a  five- 
man  print  media  department  as 
compared  to  a  2-man  time  buy¬ 
ing  dejiartment,  and  at  the  end 
of  their  fiscal  year  will  have  in¬ 
vested  $2,075,000  in  print  adver¬ 
tising. 

Probably  to  keep  in  spirit  with 
the  occasion,  Reifsynder  and  the 
two  speakers  to  follow  did  not 
report  that  Acme  Markets,  one 
of  their  largest  clients,  the  day 
before  had  announced  it  was 
moving  the  $700,000  account  to 
Aitkin-Kynett  Company,  an¬ 
other  Philadelphia  agency.  The 
parting,  according  to  reports, 
was  on  a  “friendly  basis.” 

‘Basic  Vehicle’ 

Reifsynder  was  followed  by 
G.  Barnes  Stevenson,  who  is  in 
the  media  department,  and  here 
begins  that  testimonial  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Stevenson  began  by  saying 
the  agency  views  new'spapers  as 
a  “basic  vehicle  for  mass  com¬ 
munications,”  and  that  virtually 
all  their  consumer  accounts  “use 
them  in  a  big  way.”  The  clients, 
he  named,  w’ere:  Bell  Telephone, 
Acme  Markets,  Blue  Cross,  Cas- 
trol,  Mather  &  Company,  Snell- 
ing  &  Snelling,  Philadelphia 
Savings  Fund  Society,  Horn  & 
Hardart  Baking  Company,  Mar¬ 
tin  Century,  Philadelphia  Tran¬ 
sit  Company,  Provident  Mutual, 
Western  Electric,  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  famous  small  space 
campaign  the  agency  has  been 
running  in  newspapers  promot¬ 
ing  themselves. 

All  this  might  suggest  that 
G&R  has  some  kind  of  corporate 
policy  on  the  uses  of  daily  news- 
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papers.  “Well,  we  don’t,  form¬ 
ally,  anyhow,”  said  Stevenson, 
“but  I  think  all  of  us  who  are 
involved  with  media  decisions  in¬ 
herently  appreciate  certain  uni¬ 
que  advantages  of  newspapers.” 

5  Reasons 

Stevenson  remarked  that 
there  are  five  reasons  why  his 
agency  believ'es  newspapers  are 
“one  of  the  prime  media  for 
almost  any  marketer  who  must 
reach  a  great  mass  of  people 
effectively  and  efficiently.”  He 
de.scribed  them,  as  follows: 

1.  “There’s  something  about  a 
message  in  print  which  lends 


credibility  to  the  advertiser’s 
claims.  A  reader  can  clip  out 
the  ad  and  have  what  amounts 
to  a  warranty  from  the  adver- 
ti.ser. 

2.  “Newspapers  have  fast 
closings.  Ads  can,  when  neces¬ 
sary  be  placed  across  the  state, 
or  across  the  nation  literally 
overnight. 

3.  “Readership  of  newspapers 
is  somewhat  selective,  and  an 
advertiser  can  use  positioning 
requests  to  help  assure  reader- 
ship  of  his  ad  by  those  who 
would  likely  be  most  interested. 

4.  “You  are  all  aware  of  the 
frantic  efforts  magazine  publish¬ 
ers  are  taking  to  make  regional 
split-runs  available.  No  matter 
how  much  they  try,  they  will 
never  be  able  to  offer  the  pin¬ 
point  geographical  selectivity 
and  local  coverage  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

5.  “The  creative  opportunities 


of  newspaper  advertising  are 
rich  indeed.” 

Make  Life  Exciting 

James  W.  Finegan,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  creativity,  who 
was  the  third  man  in  the  party, 
enlarged  on  Stevenson’s  fifth 
reason. 

“Newspapers  are  great,”  de¬ 
clared  Finegan,  “because  they 
let  you  tell  the  news,  argue  the 
case,  remind  the  public,  ‘dutch 
uncle’  them,  ‘sweet  talk’  them, 
capitalize  on  the  editorial  for¬ 
mat  and  the  content. 

“Newspapers  are  great,”  he 
continued,  “because  they  let  you 
make  a  new  name  for  yourself, 
make  life  exciting,  intriguing 
and  fun.  Newspapers  let  you  tell 
your  story — long  and  sweet  or 
long  and  strong. 

“Finally,  new’spapers  are 
great  because  they  let  you  ‘blow 
your  own  horn.’  ” 


Red  Cross  Asks  Help  to  Raise  Funds  in  1967 


The  American  National  Red 
Cross  will  need  an  estimated 
$118,846,200  during  the  next  fis¬ 
cal  year,  Robert  W.  Sarnoff, 
president  of  the  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  and  national  co- 
chairman  of  the  1967  Red  Cross 
campaign,  told  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  of  publishing  executives 
Dec.  1  in  New  York. 

Of  this  amount,  he  said,  an  es¬ 
timated  $47,470,000  will  be  al¬ 
located  for  Red  Cross  Services 
to  the  Armed  Forces — an  in¬ 
crease  of  $8.3  million  over  the 
amount  spent  for  this  purpose  in 
the  fiscal  year  1964-65. 

Sarnoff  spoke  at  the  annual 
luncheon  at  which  he  and  other 
Red  Cross  leaders  presented  an 
“annual  report”  to  newspaper 
and  magazine  executives. 

Dan  C.  Williams,  president 
of  the  Southland  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Dallas,  and  a  na¬ 
tional  fund  co-chainnan,  lauded 
the  publishers  for  past  efforts  to 
keep  the  Red  Cross  story  before 
their  readers  and  urged  them  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  tell  the 
American  people  about  ARC  and 
the  need  for  funds  and  volun¬ 
teers  to  do  the  job. 

“The  conflict  in  Viet  Nam  and 
two  years  of  major  disasters,” 
he  said,  “have  made  it  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  the  Red  Cross.” 

Amon  Carter  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
and  vicechairman  for  publishing 
in  the  1967  campaign,  told  the 
publishers  “not  one  of  us  here 
today  has  a  reader  whose  fam¬ 
ily,  in  one  way  or  another,  isn’t 
touched  by  or  helped  by  one  of 
the  numerous  Red  Cross  pro¬ 
grams.” 


He  cited  his  own  experience 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  World 
War  II  as  an  example.  “I  was 
taken  prisoner  and  shipped  to 
Poland  where  I  spent  22  months 
in  the  Nazi  Prisoner  of  War 
Camp  No.  64.  I  received  Red 
Cross  packages  of  food  and  per¬ 
sonal  comforts  and  began  to  re¬ 
alize  wbat  the  existence  of  the 
Red  Cross  meant  to  servicemen 
like  myself.” 

E.  Roland  Harriman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  presented  awards  to 
representatives  of  the  press  and 
publishing  associations  for  past 
help  to  the  organization.  The  ci¬ 


tations  read:  “In  grateful  appre¬ 
ciation  for  your  members’  gen¬ 
erous  assistance  in  telling  the 
Red  Cross  story.” 

As  they  have  done  for  more 
than  a  decade,  members  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society 
have  contributed  cartoons  for 
the  Red  Cross  drive  which  will 
begin  in  March. 

For  the  tenth  year,  also,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  has 
ser\’ed  as  the  voluntary  task 
group  designated  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  to  prepare  the  ad¬ 
vertising  material  for  the  cam¬ 
paign. 


National  Red  Cross  will  spend  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  It's  the  high¬ 
est  relief  and  aid  budget  since  World  War  II  reported  Robert  W. 
Sarnoff,  left,  at  a  meeting  of  publishing  executives.  With  him  was 
Amon  Carter  Jr.,  who  heads  the  publishing  division  in  the  1967 
Red  Cross  Fund  campaign. 
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RCA  Finds  Big  Cost 
Spread  for  Inserts 


By  ThoiiiuH  ^  ,  l^ntz. 

Manager,  Advertising,  Sales  Proniotinii. 
KCA  Sales  Corporation 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the 
fourth  and  final  talk  from  the 
recent  “Newspapers  Are  Ac¬ 
tion!”  seminar  presented  bv  ED¬ 
ITOR  &  PUBLISHER.) 

♦  *  * 

We  have  put  ne\vspai)ers  to 
work  for  us  in  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  annual  promotion  we  have 
.  .  .  the  introduction  of  our 
new  lines  of  merchandise 
....  color  television  ....  black- 
and-white  tv  ...  .  stereo  phono¬ 
graphs  ....  radios  and  tape  re¬ 
corders. 

The  ingredients  of  RCA  Vic¬ 
tor  Week  are  simple.  W’e  start 
with  a  multi-paged  4-color  roto¬ 
gravure  section  which  we  pro¬ 
duce  and  distribute  to  partici¬ 
pating  newspapers  for  Sunday 
insertion.  The  insert  carries  the 
local  newspaper’s  masthead. 

Inasmuch  as  we  arrange  for 
all  printing,  including  procure¬ 
ment  of  rotogravure  stock,  we 
can  effect  all  the  economies  in¬ 
herent  in  mass  printing  inins  and 
central  buying.  Space  costs  are 
negotiated  with  each  of  the 
carrying  newspapers. 

Dual  Objective 

The  RC.A  Victor  Week  roto¬ 
gravure  insert  has  a  dual  objec¬ 
tive:  It  extends  the  national  in¬ 
troductory  advertising  themes 
run  in  magazines  and  television 
to  the  local  level  and  it  features 
promotional  models  at  the  same 
time.  So  in  addition  to  selling 
the  consumer,  it  is  also  an  ef¬ 
fective  dealer-inventory-building 
device. 

This  year  it  consisted  of  12 
pages — up  from  8  pages  in  1965. 
The  target  insertion  date  was 
September  25.  It  was  scheduled 
in  .391  newspapers  with  a  total 
circulation  of  48  million,  with  an 
additional  4.3  million  copies  used 
by  RCA  Victor  dealers  as  self- 
mailers  and  store  handouts.  Al¬ 
most  100  (98)  pieces  of  mer¬ 
chandise  were  displayed  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  in.sert. 

All  in  all,  over  10,000  dealers 
were  listed  in  the  in.serts  used. 
•And  as  you  might  expect  they 
bought  merchandise  for  that 
privilege.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  advertiser  in  our  business 
has  ever  succeeded  in  relating  as 
many  dealers  to  a  single  promo¬ 
tion  as  we  have  in  RCA  Victor 
Week  .  .  .  and  each  year  the  to¬ 
tal  number  increases. 

In  making  RCA  Victor  Week 
a  success,  we  brought  all  media 
into  play  to  stimulate  distribu¬ 


tor,  dealer  and  consumer  reac¬ 
tion  .  .  .  magazines  .  .  .  televi¬ 
sion  .  .  .  radio  .  .  .  point-of-sale 
.  .  .  with  newspapers  serving  as 
the  base  for  the  local  effort.  In 
so  doing,  we  think  we  have 
proved  to  ourselves,  our  dis¬ 
tributors  and  their  dealers  that 
newspapers  can  do  more  than 
make  the  immediate  sale.  They 
can  play  an  important  role  in 
building  brand  awareness  if 
properly  used. 

Through  the  12-page  insert  we 
ran  approximately  4  million  to¬ 
tal  lines  and  that’s  no  small 
amount.  By  the  time  we  finish 
the  count  this  year  we  anticipate 
that  RCA  Victor  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  will  have  run  almost 
five  million  lines  directly  tying 
in  with  RCA  Victor  Week. 

We  have  wondered  on  occa¬ 
sion  whether  a  promotion  such 
as  RCA  Victor  Week  won’t  even¬ 
tually  lose  some  of  its  appeal. 
Perhaps  it  will.  But  so  far  our 
experience  has  been  that  it  has 
grown  in  strength  in  each  of  the 
last  four  years.  Essentially  the 
keystone  is  a  catalog  ...  A 
newspaper  catalog  that  rivals 
magazine  reproduction  in  its  ex¬ 
cellence.  Its  cost  per  thousand 
cannot  be  matched  by  any  other 
print  medium.  It  provides  .... 
except  for  lead  time  ....  all  the 
latitude  of  the  daily  newspaper. 
And  it  provides  the  means  for 
both  dealer  and  distributor  par¬ 
ticipation  so  that  collectively  a 
planned  concerted  effort  can  be 
put  into  action.  And  most  im¬ 
portantly  its  effect  continues 
long  after  its  insertion  date. 

Kouni  for  Improvement 

However,  there  is  still  much 
room  for  improvement  in  cost 
efficiency.  And  here  we  must  look 
to  the  newspaper  publishers. 

The  following  is  an  analysis 
of  cost  per  thousand  for  a  12- 
page  preprint  based  on  quota¬ 
tions  received  from  the  carry¬ 
ing  new.spapers:  Note  the  wide 
spread  in  costs: 


CIRCULATION  COST  PER 
THOUSAND 
High  Low 

500M  and  over  $17.22  $  9.18 

250M-500M  25.39  7.04 

100M-250M  47.00  10.74 

Under  lOOM  ?  11.62 

That  que.stion  mark  in  the 
la.st  line  of  the  .second  column 
represents  a  figure  so  high  I  am 
embarrassed  to  give  it  to  you. 


This  disparity  in  costs  indicates 
that  efficiency  improving  pro¬ 
grams  are  in  order  for  some 
publishers. 

Our  cost  per  thousand  for  the 
entire  list  of  391  newspapers  av¬ 
eraged  $19.10  (now  that’s  for  12 
page.s — all  four-color — or  about 
$1.51  per  page)  .  .  .  which  of 
course  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  roto  stock  and  printing. 

So  based  on  our  experience  we 
would  say  preprinted  inserts — 
or  newspaper  catalogs  in  our 
case — call  them  what  you  will, 
are  here  to  stay. 


Just 
for  the 
SELL 
of  It 

Bv  Murray  Whilselt 


Some  w’eeks  ago,  I  paid  a  visit 
to  John  R.  O’Meallie,  advertising 
director  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune  &  States- 
Item.  He’s  sitting  on  top  of  a 
big  advertising  operation.  Jack 
introduced  me  to  Joe  Ross,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Times-Picayune;  Clifton  Drey¬ 
fus,  retail  manager  of  the 
States-Item,  and  Roland  Lad- 
reyt,  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  both  newspapers,  which 
are  members  of  the  Newhouse 
gi'oup.  All  of  them  treated  me 
with  leisurely  hospitality,  as  if 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  en¬ 
tertain  visitors  from  out  of 
town,  but  they  couldn’t  com¬ 
pletely  conceal  the  fact  that 
they  were  very  busy  indeed. 
They  w'ere  .sweating  out  a  144- 
page  Thursday  paper. 

Their  target  date  for  moving 
into  a  new  plant  is  September, 
1967.  This  will  give  them  more 
press  capacity,  more  flexibility, 
including  more  color  availabil¬ 
ity.  Now'  they  too  often  have  to 
pass  up  national  color  because 
of  the  resulting  limitation  on 
the  size  of  paper,  which  w'ould 
be  too  great  a  disservice  to  their 
retailers. 

On  January  2,  1966,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Roto  Magazine,  Dixie,  ran 
in  16  pages.  On  January  1,  1967, 
it  will  have  80  pages.  Only 
roughly  half  of  this  will  be 
advertising,  mostly  from  local 
businesses.  This  issue  represents 
a  special  effort,  of  course — I 
look  forward  to  seeing  it. 

Jim  Witcher,  advertising 
manager  of  Dixie,  showed  me  an 
advertising  feature  they  have 


Copywriter  in  Ajjeiioy 

James  H.  Ogilvie,  formerly 
manager  of  the  South  Jersey 
Star,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  has  joined 
Bernard  Popick  Associates  as  a 
copywriter.  Prior  to  his  work  on 
the  Star  he  was  on  the  ad  staff 
of  the  Bridgeton  Evening  News 
and  was  classified  manager  of 
the  Vineland  Times-Joumal. 
Earlier  he  was  a  copywriter  for 
two  Philadelphia  agencies  and 
akso  w'as  director  of  Famous 
Brand  Mat  Service. 


run  since  1954.  It  consists  of 
four  pictures  with  captions  on 
each  of  tw'o  facing  pages.  The 
demand  has  been  so  great  that 
they’re  trying  out  three  consecu¬ 
tive  pages.  Each  advertiser  may 
run  only  once  every  four  weeks. 
All  of  the  big  retailers  use  these 
ads.  The  photographs,  taken  by 
the  newspaper,  can  either  sell 
merchandise  or  tell  an  institu¬ 
tional  story.  One  advertiser  who 
was  in  the  first  of  these  picture 
spreads,  has  used  no  other  ad¬ 
vertising — just  this  quarter- 
page  every  fourth  Sunday. 
Working  in  a  hole-in-the-wall, 
Roudraux  Jew'elers  made  inter¬ 
esting  jewelry  and  had  a  good 
story  to  tell.  Now  they  have  a 
beautiful  big  store  doing  over 
20  times  the  previous  sales 
volume.  Any  Sunday  Roto  Sec¬ 
tions  that  don’t  have  this  fea¬ 
ture  or  something  similar  are 
missing  plenty. 

Every  Sunday 

Jim  also  pointed  out  an  every- 
Sunday  ad  for  National  Fo^ 
Stores;  a  double  spread  with  a 
four-color  page  on  the  left  and 
a  monotone  page  on  the  right. 
Jim  said  the  store  can  create  its 
own  editorial  climate  this  way. 
The  four-color  page  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  table  setting  with 
the  food  played  up  big.  The 
right-hand  page  includes  recipes 
to  implement  the  meal  shown  in 
color,  under  the  by-line  of  a 
National  Food  Stores  food  con¬ 
sultant,  and  an  orthodox  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  items  that  go 
to  make  up  the  meal. 

This  is  a  really  fine  combina¬ 
tion  of  institutional  advertising 
and  food  sell. 

Jim  let  me  see  and  hear  his 
pre.sentation  with  which  he  sold 
National.  He  taped  it  at  home 
and  the  slides  were  a  tremen¬ 
dous  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  color.  It  is  a  presentation 
which  sells  the  newspaper,  the 
Sunday  supplement  and  the 
idea.  I’m  sure  that  anybody  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  how  they 
can  do  this  type  of  job  in  their 
own  city  can  get  help  by  writing 
to  Jim  Witcher  at  the  Times- 
Picayune. 
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DECtHSER  25,  IMft 


000  REST  ri  RCRRT  SCWrUJIEN  UT  HOTHIRQ  TOU  OISRAT. 

CMRin  OUR  SAVIOR  VAS  BORN  ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY,  TO  SAVE  ROOR  SOULS 
rSON  SATAN'S  ROVER  VNICN  HAO  LONS  TIME  SME  ASTRAY, 


AMD  too  SEND  TOU  HARRY  NEH  TEAR,  HARRY  REV  TEAR  I  AND  000  SEND 


RROR  000  THAT  IS  OUR  RATHER,  THE  BLESSED  ANSELS  CAME,  UNTO 


SORE  CERTAIN  SNERHEROS,  MITN  TIOINOS  OR  THE  SANEl  THAT  THERE  HAS 


CHORUS 


AND  aOO  SEND  TOV  NARRT  NEH  TEAR,  HARRY  NEH  YEARt  AND  SOD  SEND 


000  BUSS  THE  RUUR  OR  THIS  HOUSE,  AND  SEND  HIN  LONS  TO  REISN, 


\ 


CL4SSIFIED  CLINIC 


Sales  Failures  Mar 
Help  Wanted  Boom 

By  Stan  Finsiieiii!!). 

CAM,  Providein-*-  (K,  I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


One  of  the  fast-grrowing  re¬ 
cruitment  advertising:  orgraniza- 
tions  is  Nationwide  Advertising: 
Ser\*ice  Inc.,  Cleveland.  Employ¬ 
ing  about  30  people,  Nationwide 
now  has  nine  area  offices,  in¬ 
cluding  the  newest  one  that 
opened  in  Chicago  (Nov.  15). 
Other  locations  include  Detroit, 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  San  Francisco,  Houston 
and  Dallas. 

After  20  years  in  business. 
Nationwide  had  its  first  national 
sales  meeting  recently  in  the 
home  office  with  about  20  key 
people  attending.  President  Ted 
Stepien  said,  “I  just  got  tired 
of  hopping  all  over  the  country; 
so  after  the  end  of  our  fiscal 
year  (Oct.  31)  we  brought  our 
people  in  to  Cleveland  to  go  over 
some  of  our  problems  and  to 
plan  for  next  year.” 

For  an  outfit  that  started  out 
as  a  small  service  organization. 
Nationwide  didn’t  do  too  badly 
in  fiscal  1966 — billings  were  over 
$3-million — 2*2  times  greater 
than  1965,  and  Stepien,  says, 
‘‘We  think  that  we  should  top 
$4-million  next  year.”  Nation¬ 
wide’s  offices  handle  alwut  250 
accounts  each  and  .some  2500 
accounts  nationally.  V'^ery  little 
of  their  volume  comes  from  local 
recruiting. 

About  95%  of  Nationwide’s 
business  is  done  with  news¬ 
papers  and  over  75%  of  this 
goes  into  classified,  with  the  le- 
mainder  going  ROP  in  Sports, 
Financial  and  Business  jjages. 
About  5%  of  their  ad  place¬ 
ments  go  to  technical  publica¬ 
tions,  but  there’s  a  growing  u.se 
now  of  ads  i)laced  in  college 


papers  to  help  recruiting  teams 
— in.stead  of  ineffectual  notices 
on  bulletin  boards. 

Need  for  Speeil 

Besides  the  always-recurring 
problem  of  getting  tear  pages 
from  new’spapers  on  some  kind 
of  an  organized  basis,  Stepien 
says  their  greatest  problems 
come  from  time  pressure.  Per¬ 
sonnel  managers  don’t  get  their 
job  order  instructions  until  the 
last  minute  and  on  top  of  the 
need  for  speed,  Stepien  says, 
“We  usually  seem  to  end  up  wdth 
an  inexperienced  trainee  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line  who 
doesn’t  know’  ad  styles,  type 
sizes  and  who  can’t  keep  up  wdth 
us  over  the  phone.  Makes  some 
of  those  calls  pretty  expensive. 

“We’d  really  appreciate  get¬ 
ting  the  names  of  the  right 
people  to  talk  to.  If  you  could 
provide  each  of  our  offices  wdth 
this  information,  it’d  be  very 
helpful.  The  same  goes  for  your 
research  and  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  your  rate  revisions.  We 
use  the  “Editor  &  Publisher 
Yearbook”  all  the  time,  but 
having  your  latest  rate  cards 
on  file  can  be  helpful  to  us  and 
the  newspapers  we  deal  with.” 

Stepien  feels  good  help  is  vei  y 
much  available,  even  in  today’s 
competitive  employment  market, 
but  he  feels  quite  strongly  that 
poor  advertising  is  hurting 
everybody — especially  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  recruiting  in  their  owm 
markets.  Their  ads  just  don’t 
stand  up. 

In  a  recent  talk  at  an  Ohio 
meeting  of  personnel  executives, 
Stepien  urged  recruiters  to 
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strengthen  their  copy  aimed  at 
recruiting  help  and  suggested 
that  they  sell  the  company,  its 
benefits  and  its  future  instead 
of  just  the  job.  “Good  copy,” 
Stepien  advised,  “wrill  have 
strong  institutional  value  for 
you  and  wdll  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  ‘protecting’  you  from  pos¬ 
sible  loss  of  employes  you  now 
have.” 

■Moiivy  Vi'a>led 

Stepien  feels  that  weak  and 
discouraging  ads  are  a  w'aste  of 
money  and  can  do  more  harm 
than  good — harm  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  the  agency  and  the  news¬ 
paper.  “There  are  good  people 
around,”  he  said.  “We  just  re¬ 
cently  placed  copy  for  a  corpor¬ 
ate  attorney.  With  good  copy 
running  in  the  right  places,  we 
w'ere  able  to  pull  187  replies  for 
the  advertiser.” 

Nationwide  has  put  together 
a  booklet  on  recruitment  copy 
titled  “Ad  Tactics  and  Strategy 
in  Personnel  Recruitment”  and 
it’s  good  reading  for  CAMs  as 
well  as  personnel  executives. 

Your  columnist  spoke  at  a 
meeting  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
of  the  Personnel  Executives’  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Greater  Provi¬ 
dence  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  believe  me,  came  aw'ay  with 
some  shaky  feelings  about  the 
attitudes  these  people  have  about 
newspaper  classified. 

We  apparently  aren’t  selling 
the  great  employment  market 
that  we  have  strongly  enough. 
We  aren’t  merchandising  it.  We 
aren’t  doing  anything  to  attract 
and  bolster  readership. 

Personnel  i)eople  are  getting 
away  from  the  feeling  that 
Classified’s  Help  Wanted  col¬ 
umns  are  just  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  There  just  aren’t  any 
unemployed,  and  they  agree  that 
the  3  or  4%  of  the  available 
work  force  not  employed  are 
probably  not  employable. 

PtM>r  Promotion 

But  do  we  promote  readership 
of  help  wanted  to  the  employed 
person — the  man  or  woman  in¬ 
terested  in  upgrading  his  posi¬ 
tion?  Do  w’e  run  any  ROP  copy 
on  the  Women’s  or  Society  pages 
suggesting,  “Read  Today’s  Clas¬ 
sified  .  .  ,  you’ll  find  126  jobs  for 
part  time  help!”  ...  or  “Want 
Extra  Christmas  Money? — jobs 
for  men,  jobs  for  women,  jobs 
for  students — turn  to  this  spe¬ 
cial  feature  in  today’s  Classified 
section.”  This  could  be  a  nice 
package  to  sell,  couldn’t  it? 

In  other  words,  we’ve  got  a 
wonderful  thing  in  help  wanted. 
A  service  to  reader  and  adver¬ 
tiser.  A  revenue  source  for 
newspapers.  But  what  are  we 
really  doing  to  buy  insurance 
for  its  future?  When  the  per¬ 


sonnel  director  of  the  Speidel 
division  of  Textron  says,  “We’re 
using  radio  to  attract  house¬ 
wives,  and  it’s  going  great — 
especially  since  our  agency 
helped  us  work  out  that  singing 
jingle  ‘Ring  the  bell  with  Spei- 
del’,”  and  when  another  speaker 
starts  talking  about  the  effec- 
tiv’e  use  of  television  in  recruit¬ 
ing,  then  maybe  we’ve  got  a 
problem? 

Trouble  is,  WE  should  be 
using  our  OWN  great  medium 
and  WE  should  be  using  radio 
and  WE  should  be  using  tele¬ 
vision  to  buy  insurance  for  our¬ 
selves  and  more  effective  use  of 
classified  help  wanted  for  our 
advertisers. 


Doaiie  Joins  Paper 
As  Ad  Director’s  Aide 

Manchester,  Conn. 

Coley  Duane  Doane  has  re¬ 
signed  as  a  sales  representative 
of  the  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency,  newspaper  advertising 
representatives,  to  become  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director,  a 
newly-created  post,  at  the  Man- 
rliEster  Evening  Herald,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1. 

He  will  w’ork  under  Herald 
advertising  director  Leon  A. 
Thorp.  William  Simpson,  on  the 
Herald’s  advertising  staff  for 
14  years,  becomes  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  succeeding  the 
late  William  F.  Dalton. 


More  Record  Club 
Business  for  FC&B 

Capitol  Records  (Canada) 
Ltd.  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
Canada,  Ltd.  as  its  advertising 
agency  for  the  Capitol  Record 
Club  and  mail  order  sales  divi¬ 
sions. 

Rapp  &  Collins,  the  mail 
order  advertising  division  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  has  been 
responsible  for  the  Capitol 
Record  Club  advertising  in  the 
United  States  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Spitzer,  Mills  &  Bates  was  the 
former  agency  in  Canada. 


Keefe  Finally  Scores 
An  Ace  After  35  Years 

Virginia  Beach 
Rawlings  Keefe,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Vtr- 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  in 
Norfolk  recently  scored  his  first 
hole-in-one  after  35  years  of 
golf.  Playing  with  John  Grant, 
the  classified  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  and  another  player,  Keefe 
hit  a  seven  iron  off  the  14th  tee, 
144  yards  from  the  par  three 
hole.  The  ball  landed  short  and 
rolled  in  the  cup  for  the  ace. 
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Here’s  why  you  were  able  to  watch 
this  historic  event  as  it  happened  700 
miles  out  in  the  Atlantic. 


The  on-target  splashdown,  and  recov¬ 
ery,  of  Cemini-1 2  Astronauts  Lovell  and 
Aldrin  marked  the  successful  conclu¬ 
sion  of  NASA's  Project  Gemini. 

TV  coverage  of  this  historic  event 
made  it  six  out  of  six  for  ITT's  trans¬ 
portable  satellite-communication 
earth  terminal. 


Six  times  the  terminal  was  installed 
aboard  a  Navy  carrier,  and  six  times 
millions  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe  saw 
Gemini  splashdown  and  recovery  op¬ 
erations,  live,  on  television. 

From  the  carrier,  the  terminal  trans¬ 
mitted  television  signals  via  Comsat's 
Early  Bird  satellite  to  a  ground  station 
in  Andover,  Maine.  From  there  the  sig¬ 


nals  were  retransmitted  to  U.S.  TV 
networks  and  to  Europe. 

Eyewitness  coverage  of  the  six  Gem¬ 
ini  flights  proves  that  now  just  about 
any  event,  anywhere  in  the  world,  can 
be  televised  internationally. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 


ITT 


2  oil  Home  Section 
Staff  in  Prizesi 

Milwaikee 

Two  Milwaukee  Jaiotial  Home 
Section  reporters,  Vincent  F. 
Baldassari  and  Oliver  R.  Witte, 
were  named  winners  in  two 
separate  contests  on  real  estate 
reporting. 

Baldassari  was  awarded  a 
$150  first  prize  by  the  Xational 
Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  (XAREB)  for  his  story 
on  the  upgrading:  and  renewal 
of  Chicago’s  Old  Town  section. 

Witte  received  an  honorable 
mention  in  the  NAREB  contest 
and  also  was  a  third  place  win¬ 
ner  in  the  annual  news  writing 
competition  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Real  Estate  Editors 
for  his  stor>’  on  tenant-landlord 
relationships. 

David  E.  Link,  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel’s  Modern 
Living  Section,  won  a  $100  sec¬ 
ond  place  award  in  the  NAREB 
contest  for  his  story  on  the  up¬ 
grading  of  a  neighborhood 
through  a  program  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  improvement. 

Link  is  also  the  1966  recipient 
of  the  NAHB-.Jim  Chandler  Me¬ 
morial  Award,  given  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Home 
Builders  in  honor  of  the  late 
real  estate  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 


Allen  Neuharth  John  Heselden 


Neuharth  and  Heselden 
Promoted  in  Gannett  Co. 

Rochester,  N.Y.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con- 


Negro  Newsmen 
Act  As  Advisors 

Baltimore 

Representatives  of  Negro 
newspapers  and  radio  stations 
met  recently  at  Social  Security 
headquarters  here  to  advise 
Social  Security  Administrators 
how  to  better  reach  the  Negro 
community  with  information. 

The  one-day  seminar  and 
workshop,  organized  by  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  administration  in 
cooperation  with  the  National 
Urban  League,  was  geared  to 
gain  specific  ideas  for  reaching 
Negroes,  especially  the  di.sad- 
vantaged. 

Media  representatives  num¬ 
bered  about  40  and  were  from 
all  over  the  country.  They  met 
with  officials,  including  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Social  Security 
Robert  M.  Ball,  Information  Of- 


E  lection  of  two  executives  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.  was  announced 
Dec.  1  by  Paul  Miller,  president. 

They  are: 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  42,  exe¬ 
cutive  vicepresident. 

John  E.  Heselden,  45,  vice- 
president,  opei’ations. 

They  were  elected  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Gannett  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  of  which  they  are  mem- 
l)ers. 

Neuharth  continues  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  operating 
head  of  the  Roche.ster  newspa¬ 
pers  and  as  president  of  the 
Gannett  Florida  Corporation. 
As  executive  vicepresident.  Mil¬ 
ler  said,  he  will  work  on  overall 
company  matters  and  will  be 
active  i)articularly  in  expansion 
and  develojiment  areas. 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  has  not  had 
an  executive  vicepresident  since 
1957,  when  Miller  left  that  of¬ 
fice  to  .succeed  Frank  Gannett 
as  president. 

The  comjiany  embraces  28 
<laily  newspapers,  thre(‘  televi¬ 
sion  and  four  radio  stations  in 


necticut,  Illinois  and  Florida. 

Other  operating  vicepresi¬ 
dents  are  Cyril  Williams,  fi¬ 
nance,  and  Vincent  S.  Jones, 
news  and  editorial 

Neuharth,  after  a  10-year 
career  with  the  Knight  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Miami  and  Detroit, 
joined  the  Gannett  group  early 
in  196.3.  He  has  been  general 
manager  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle  since  April  1,  1963. 

Heselden  joined  Gannett  in 
1955  as  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  in  labor  and  personnel 
work,  later  becoming  assistant 
general  manager.  He  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Plainfield  (N.J.) 
Courier-News  for  two  years.  He 
returned  to  Rochester  as  Gan¬ 
nett  group  general  business 
manager  last  Feb.  1. 

As  vicepresident,  operations, 
he  assumes  the  responsibilities 
of  Lynn  N.  Bitner,  long-time 
general  manager  and,  more  re¬ 
cently,  senior  vicepresident  of 
Gannett  Co.,  who  is  retiring 
Dec.  31. 

Bitner  plans  to  move  to  a 


ficer  Roy  L.  Swift,  and  Press 
Officer  Charlotte  Crenson.  After 
a  general  seminar,  the  group 
broke  up  into  afternoon  work¬ 
shops  dealing  with  press  and 
radio. 

Several  significant  ideas 
emerged  from  the  lively  dialogue 
between  participants  and  social 
security  officials.  Newsmen  sug¬ 
gested  regional  workshops  to 
improve  the  rapport  between 
the  Negro  press  and  local  social 
security  offices.  Participants 
also  wanted  a  continued  empha¬ 
sis  on  local  human  interest 
stories  as  vehicles  for  social  se¬ 
curity  messages  in  the  press. 

“Integrated”  cartoons  featur¬ 
ing  social  security  messages  for 
distribution  to  the  press  on  a 
regular  basis  were  also  sug¬ 
gested  as  an  effective  means  of 
reaching  the  Negro  public. 
These  suggestions  and  others 
presented  at  the  sessions  are 
now  being  followed  up  by  the 
Administration. 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 


SINGLE-RATE  PLAN 


You  capture  this  rich,  dynamic  whole-state 
market  with  these  papers  which  sell  95% 
Wilmington/NewCastle  County  households. 


home  at  Hilton  Head,  S.C.,  but 
he  continues  as  a  con.sultant  to 
Gannett  Co.  and  as  head  of 
Ontario  Cable  Television  Inc., 
serving  the  Geneva,  N.Y.  area. 
• 

Veterans  Cite  Loeb 

Manchester,  N.H. 

William  Loeb,  publi.sher  of  the 
Manchester  Union  Lender  and 
New  Hampshire.  Sunday  News, 
was  honored  at  a  testimonial 
here  Nov,  27  under  spon.sor.ship 
of  the  Alliance  for  Abandoned 
American  Fighting  Men.  An 


Ollinger  Direelor 
Of  Book  Service 

John  C.  Ottinger  has  been 
named  director  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Book  Service  Division  of 
The  Benjamin  Company,  New 
York,  publishers  and  special 
projects  agency  for  publishing 
organizations. 

Ottinger  has  been  advertising 
promotion  manager  and  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  manager  of  the 
New  York  World-Tele  gram  and, 
recently,  account  executive  for 


•  S10,521  Del.  EBI/hshId.. 
31.6)1  above  national  average 

•  312,150  New  Castle  Co.  EBI, 
52)i  above  national  average 

For  information  contact; 


award  cited  the  publisher  for  McCann-Erickson  with  creative 
“outstanding  American  journal-  responsibility  for  Look  maga- 
ism,  courageously  contributed  zine.  Earlier,  he  was  for  six 
to  the  nation  in  support  and  years  director  of  promotion  of 


NEWS-JOURNU PAPERS/Wiimingtoa. D«L  defense  of  our  American  fight-  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 


or  Story  £  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.  |  ing  men.” 


ANPA. 
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More  farmers  throughout  the  world  huy  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 
Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309, 792-4181 


The  Changing  Face  of  American  Agriculture 
Each  full  basket-load  from  this  John  Deere  Cotton  Picker 
produces  enough  raw  cotton  to  manufacture  1,934  Santa  Claus  suits. 


JOHN  Dfcr 


PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Line  Art 

Makes 

Difference 

Bv  Edmund  C.  Arnold 


Annoyinp  to  every  newspaper¬ 
man  is  the  blithe  way  in  which 
the  typical  reader  asks:  “Will 
you  run  this  editorial  in  the 
paper?”  and  then  hands  you  his 
daughter’s  engagement  an¬ 
nouncement. 

I  suspect  that  some  of  the 
confusion  is  due  to  our  own  use 
of  “editorial”  to  designate  “non¬ 
advertising”  in  our  papers.  But 
we  trj’  so  hard  to  keep  opinion 
and  comment  separated  from 
the  facts  plain  of  a  news  story 
that  it  shakes  us  when  the 
reader  fails  to  make  the  .same 
distinction. 

So  the  typography  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  has,  among  other 
functions,  that  of  making  .some 
visual  distinction  between  this 
page  of  comment  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  news  pages. 

A  traditional  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  eliminate  column  rules. 
This  is  comparatively  simple. 
The  editorials  proper  are  espe¬ 
cially  set  for  one  sijecific  posi¬ 
tion  and  need  not  fit  into  any 
other  space.  So  we  can  set  this 
matter  at  any  measure  we  want 
and  thus  provide  the  neces.sary 
alleys  of  white  to  replace  the 
column  rules.  Editorials  ought  to 
be  ready  for  setting  before  the 
peak  of  pressure  on  the  Lino¬ 
types,  too. 

But  the  advent  of  the  op-  and 
W-formats,  with  their  absence 
of  column  rules,  makes  this  dif¬ 
ference  in  appearance  a  minimal 
one. 

So  we  u.se  anothei  old  conven¬ 
tion,  sticking  to  line  art  for  this 
page. 

The  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Sews, 
which  furnishes  our  Page  of 
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The  Week,  does  ju.st  that.  The 
effect  is  good. 

The  key  is  the  use  of  line  cuts 
instead  of  the  usual  half-column 
halftone  portraits  of  columnists. 
I’m  plea.sed  that  more  and  more 
services  are  making  such  draw¬ 
ings  available.  If  yours  don’t, 
it’s  easy  to  achieve  a  line  draw¬ 
ing  by  tracing,  in  black  India 
ink,  over  a  glossy  photo.  Just 
be  sure  to  draw  only  those  lines 
absolutely  necessary  to  carry  the 
likeness.  You’ll  be  surprised  how 
few  these  lines  really  are. 

I’d  make  two  changes  on  this 
page.  I’d  set  the  kickers  bigger. 
And  I’d  move  the  writers’  pic¬ 
tures  into  the  second  column  so 
the  eye  reads  directly  from  the 
headline  into  body  type. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  why  Baltimore 

New  Car  Dealers  place 
8S%  of  their  display 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers ! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapraaantativaa:  Crasmar,  Woodward.  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
New  York.  San  Francisco,  los  Angeles.  Chicago  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 


ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXI¬ 
OM:  Use  line  art  to  draw  the 
line  between  comment  and  facts. 

• 

Elkhart  Truth  Wants 
Annual  Assembly 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Elkhart  Truth  is  em¬ 
barked  on  a  campaign  to  bring 
about  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  annually  in¬ 
stead  of  biennially. 

One  of  the  newspaper’s  argu¬ 
ments,  in  a  recent  editorial,  was 
that  it  just  doesn’t  make  .sense 
for  the  General  Assembly  to 
meet  for  61  days,  then  turn  over 
the  governmental  decisions  to 
the  executive  branch  for  the 
next  669  days  of  the  biennium. 

The  Truth  also  is  supporting 
establishment  of  a  Legislative 
Council  so  the  lawmakers  can 
keep  a  continuous  check  on  how 
‘he  executive  department  spends 
money  appropriated  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  As.sembly. 

In  addition  to  editorial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  two  reforms,  the 
Truth  has  been  printing  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  articles  gathered  by  the 
newspaper’s  news  staff  and 
written  by  Sam  Mercantini  dis¬ 
cussing  the  problems  awaiting 
the  1967  legislature  and  how 
they  affect  residents  in  the 
Truth’s  circulation  area. 

The  entire  series,  in  reprint 
form,  will  be  given  to  area  leg¬ 
islators  at  a  meeting  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 


Two-Way  Radios 
Aid  Muncie 
Circulators 

Instant  and  constant  contact 
with  circulation  district  man¬ 
agers  in  the  field  is  being  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star  by  use  of  two-way  radios 
in  all  circulation  department 
cars. 

“One  of  our  subscribers  may 
call  and  say  he  has  missed  his 
paper  a  certain  morning,”  Nor¬ 
man  W.  Tischer,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  for  Muncie  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  said. 

“As  soon  as  he  is  off  the 
phone,  our  circulation  clerk  will 
relay  the  message  to  the  super¬ 
visor  who  will  call  the  complaint 
to  the  field.  The  manager  will 
then  deliver  a  paper  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber  within  minutes  of  his 
call  to  the  office.” 

Newspaper  carriers  reporting 
a  shortage  of  papers  anywhere 
in  the  Star’s  east-central  Indi¬ 
ana  circulation  area  also  receive 
prompt  attention  through  the 
two-way  radio  relays. 

The  operation  is  open  24  hours 
a  day  and  is  available  to  all 
circulation  men  w’ho  wish  to  call 
in  changes  in  carrier  draws  and 
other  important  information 
concerning  route  deliveries  for 
both  the  Star  and  the  Evening 
Press.  Peak  hours  for  the  radio 
system  are  from  5  a.m.  to  10 
a.m.  for  the  Star  and  from 
4  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Press. 

During  the  winter,  use  of  the 
radio  equipment  is  expected  to 
play  an  important  part  in  co¬ 
ordinating  assistance  for  man¬ 
agers  who  are  tied  up  in  traffic 
or  stuck  by  snow  or  ice.  Tow 
trucks  will  be  dispatched 
quickly  to  the  scene. 

• 

Hearsi  Corp.  Buys 
California  Ranch 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

The  Hearst  Corporation  has 
purchased  the  56,000-acre 
Rancho  Cholame  for  an  esti¬ 
mated  $5,000,000,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Howard  E.  Jack, 
ow’ner  of  the  old  Spanish  land 
grant  in  Monterey  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  counties  of  central  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  ranch  has  been  in  the 
Jack  family  since  1864.  The 
Circle  C  brand  registered  to  the 
ranch  is  the  oldest  brand  in 
California.  George  Hearst  Jr.,  a 
great-grandson  of  the  late  Sen. 
George  Hearst,  represented  the 
Hearst  Corp.  in  the  land  trans¬ 
action.  Jack  Cook,  superintend¬ 
ent  at  the  Hearst  ranch  in  San 
Simeon,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
new  cattle  holdings. 
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Now  is  the  time  for  all 
good  (mass  media)  men  (and  women) 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  country 


Men  and  women  who  work  on  the  editorial  side  of 
the  mass  media  tend  to  look  upon  their  typewriters 
as  the  basic  tools  of  their  profession.  That  more  and  more 
of  these  typewriters  are  operated  by  electricity,  rather 
than  the  muscle-power  of  their  users,  is  perhaps  sym¬ 
bolic  of  what  the  dairy  farmer  members  of  the  American 
Dairy  Association  would  like  to  discuss  with  you. 

Those  people  most  directly  concerned  these  days  with 
trying  to  improve  the  health  of  those  of  us  who  live  in 
America  are  expressing  more  and  more  concern  about 
how  we  “insult”  our  bodies  through  our  changing  living 
patterns.  We’ve  become  victims,  perhaps,  of  too  much 
electricity  and  too  many  petroleum  products.  We  use 
our  electric  typewriters,  electric  golf  carts,  and  electric 
vibrators  that  are  supposed  to  shrink  our  expanded 
waistlines  into  shape.  We  drive  our  cars  when  many 
times,  because  of  parking  problems,  it  might  be  easier — 
as  well  as  healthier— to  walk  a  few  blocks. 

In  short,  we've  become  a  very  sedentary  sort  of 
people.  We  adults  are  passing  this  pattern  on  to  our 
children.  Many  schools  do  not  have  compulsory  phys¬ 
ical  education,  especially  for  girls.  And  many  schools 
which  do  have  compulsory  physical  education  have  pro¬ 
grams  that  can  hardly  be  described  as  inspiring  the 
young  to  develop  lifetime  exercise  programs  that  they 
will  follow  eagerly. 

Inactivity  has  become  a  major  health  menace 

Because  our  way  of  life  has  become  so  highly  mecha¬ 
nized— and  physically  inactive,  we've  run  into  increases 
in  serious  health  problems  that  are  probably  related 
quite  directly  to  our  high  state  of  inactivity.  The  fat 
American  is  fat  because  he  consumes  more  calories  than 
he  expends.  Too  many  people  want  to  enjoy  their  food 
without  remembering  that  there  must  be  a  balance 
between  what  they  eat  and  their  daily  physical  activity — 
unless  they  want  to  gain  weight  by  eating  too  much  or 
lose  weight  by  not  eating  enough. 

Physical  inactivity  also  appears  to  be  related  to  the 
increase  in  heart  disease.  The  most  significant  change  in 
American  living  patterns  in  the  past  25  to  50  years  has 
been  the  decrease  in  physical  activity.  Several  studies 
have  indicated  that  physically  active  people  tend  to 
suffer  fewer  heart  attacks,  and  among  those  physically 
active  who  do  have  heart  attacks  the  survival  rate 
appears  to  be  higher.  Scientists  explain  the  apparent 
relationship  between  physical  inactivity  and  heart 
disease  as  being  the  result  of  failure  to  develop  and 
strengthen  arteries  serving  the  heart  and  strengthening 
the  heart  muscle  itself.  Also,  activity  tends  to  reduce 
blood  cholesterol  levels,  several  recent  research  projects 
have  indicated. 

Many  more  people  are  becoming  interested  in  physical 
fitness  programs  because  fitness  is  not  only  wise  from 
the  health  point  of  view  but  also  can  be  a  good  way  to 
get  more  enjoyment  out  of  life.  The  President's  Council 
on  Phvsical  Fitness  reports  a  steady  increase  in  improved 
school  fitness  programs  for  the  young  as  well  as  more 


fitness  programs  for  adults  working  in  factories  and 
offices.  Industry,  government— everyone,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  has  a  very  direct  and  selfish  interest  in  promoting 
physical  fitness.  Physically  fit  people  tend  to  work 
better,  think  better,  do  more,  enjoy  life  more. 

Fitness  programs  need  mass  media  support 

In  every  community  the  mass  media,  which  are  so  often 
way  out  in  front  in  urging  citizens  to  support  the  good 
causes  that  make  communities  better  places  in  which  to 
live,  can  give  a  big  boost  to  the  physical  fitness  pro¬ 
grams.  More  people  need  to  be  encouraged  to  under¬ 
stand  what  a  sound  physical  fitness  program  is  and 
what  it  means  in  terms  of  improved  living  and  improved 
chances  for  a  longer  and  more  useful  life. 

Too  many  people  dismiss  the  whole  idea  of  fitness  as 
strictly  muscle-building.  Fitness  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  this.  Fitness  involves  eating  the  right  kinds  and 
amounts  of  foods.  It  involves  regular  exercise  patterns 
that  can  easily  be  followed  by  everyone.  It  means  reg¬ 
ular  visits  to  physicians  and  dentists  who  are  the  people 
in  the  best  position  to  evaluate  the  individual’s  state  of 
health  and  to  offer  advice  on  any  dietary  or  exercise 
changes  that  might  be  helpful. 

As  producers  of  milk  and  products  made  from  milk, 
we,  obviously,  have  our  own  selfish  interest  in  promot¬ 
ing  physical  fitness.  A  well  balanced  diet  is  based  on 
selecting  foods  from  four  major  groups:  (I)  milk  and 
other  dairy  foods;  (2)  meats,  fish,  eggs,  poultry;  (3) 
breads  and  cereals;  (4)  fruits  and  vegetables.  These 
foods  are  grouped  on  the  basis  of  the  kinds  of  essential 
nutrients  they  provide. 

Physical  fitness  is  a  major  national  goal 

Encouraging  people  to  eat  the  right  kinds  and  amounts 
of  foods  and  to  follow  the  other  paths  to  physical  fit¬ 
ness  is  certainly  part  of  the  national  goal  to  encourage 
Americans  to  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  avail¬ 
able  to  us  so  that  we  may  live  useful  and  enjoyable  lives. 
We  know  a  great  deal  about  sound  nutrition  practices, 
about  how  to  use  the  body  to  maintain  proper  muscle 
tone— how  to  get  the  most  out  of  physical  exercise.  We 
know  much  about  ridding  ourselves  of  infectious 
diseases.  The  trouble  that  still  plagues  us  is  that  we  don't 
always  appreciate  and  use  what  we  already  know. 

We  dairymen  are  anxious  to  work  with  you  to  help 
promote  physical  fitness  in  your  community.  We  have 
available  for  your  use  motion  pictures,  booklets,  and 
other  materials  that  can  help  you  stimulate  more  inter¬ 
est  in  physical  fitness.  Contact  us  for  further  details. 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 


20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 


How  many  saleable  pictures  in  a  box? 


Your  skill,  your  subject,  the  weather 
have  much  to  do  with  your  batting 
average.  But  a  film  that  has  repeat¬ 
ability  puts  the  odds  in  your  favor.  A 
film  that  performs  consistently  never 
plays  tricks  on  you.  Regardless  of  how 
much  you  pay  for  such  a  box  of  film, 
a  saleable  negative  will  cost  you  less, 
because  you  won't  have  to  reshoot 


to  get  a  good  one ...  or  be  a  dark¬ 
room  hero  to  save  a  bad  one. 

Kodak  films  have  repeatability.  So 
do  Kodak  chemicals  and  papers.  They 
are  made  by  some  of  the  world's  most 
particular  people.  Men  who  won't  let 
a  bad  sheet  go  out,  and  who  have  the 
quality-control  facilities  to  make  sure. 

Kodak  dealers  and  representatives 


also  have  a  hand  in  repeatability. 
Should  you  have  a  question  or  a  prob¬ 
lem,  they're  all  on  call  to  keep  things 
running  smoothly. 

It's  this  combination  of  Kodak  re¬ 
peatability,  quality,  and  people  that 
gives  you  more  saleable  pictures  per 
box.  Professionally,  you  can't  afford 
less. 
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PHOI'OGRAPHY 

Notes  from  a  Tour 
With  Flying  Faculty 

By  Rick  Friedman 


(continued  from  last  week) 

11:45  A.M^  THURSDAY,  NOV. 
17,  PEORIA,  ILL.— 

Registration  hits  215.  As  in 
other  cities,  group  splits  up, 
comes  together  all  day  as  mili¬ 
tary,  civilian,  television,  still 
camera  people  move  into  sepa¬ 
rate  rooms.  Entire  registration 
now  assembled  in  one  room  to 
hear  “NPPA  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  of  Year”  panel. 

The  “check  passing-plaque 
presentation”  questions  come  up 
again.  “Fall  back  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  angle,”  Sturkey  says.  “Use 
framing,  lighting.  Use  gimmicks 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation.” 

Strode  has  another  answer: 
“Talk  to  your  editor.  Ask  if 
you  can  handle  the  assignment 
another  way.  If  the  check  is  pay¬ 
ing  off  a  hospital  mortgage  after 
15  years,  shoot  the  hospital. 
Ask  why  the  check?  What’s 
the  hospital  done  in  15  years? 
Go  behind  the  obvious  story.” 

Gilka,  who’s  moderating  the 
panel,  carries  Strode’s  state¬ 
ment  a  step  further:  “If  you 
want  to  be  successful  as  a 
photographer,  you  have  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  people  you  are  working 
with.  You  have  to  look  through 
other  newspapers  and  see  what 
they  are  doing.  Show  some  of 
the  better  stuff  from  other  news¬ 
papers  to  your  editor.  On  your 
own  initiative,  do  an  assign¬ 
ment  another  way  you  think  is 
better,” 

The  dance  committee  picture 
question  comes  up  again. 

Strode  replies,  “I’d  find  out 
what  the  dance  committee  is 
supposed  to  do  and  tell  them  to 
go  do  it.  Maybe  they  have  to  set 
up  decorations.  I’d  let  them  work 
a  little  while,  hope  they  get 
interested  in  what  they  are 
doing,  then  photograph  them.” 

Rozumalski  agrees:  “You 
have  to  get  people  started  in 
action  they  ordinarily  do  and 
have  them  do  it.  Throw  it  back 
to  them.  Make  them  figure  out 
the  picture  for  you.” 

Gilka  comes  in  at  this  point 
with:  “We’re  making  real  prog¬ 
ress  on  our  Flying  Short 
Courses.  It  used  to  be  in  other 
years  the  main  question  was 
how  to  set  up  three  men  and  a 
piece  of  paper.  Now  it’s  how  to 
set  up  four  women  and  no  piece 
of  paper.” 

Somebody  in  the  audience  ups 


the  numbers.  “What  do  you  do,” 
he  asks,  “when  you  have  a 
story  pertaining  to  10  people  in 
a  family?  And  you’re  told  to 
shoot  the  whole  family?” 

Honeycutt  takes  the  first 
crack  at  this  question.  “You  put 
them — all  10 — in  the  same  room 
and  have  them  busy  doing  what¬ 
ever  they  do  in  that  room.” 

Rozumalski  is  next.  “If  you 
have  10  people,  pose  them 
honestly  and  have  them  looking 
right  at  the  camera.” 

Sturkey  agrees.  “Get  an 
honest  picture  of  them  staring 
you  in  the  face  rather  than 
flinging  balls  in  the  air.”  .  .  . 

Jack  Bradley,  chairman  of  the 
Peoria  stop  introduces  his  boss, 
Henry  P.  Slane,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Peoria  Jour¬ 
nal-Star,  to  the  seminar  group 
during  lunch.  Slane  calls  press 
photographers  the  key  to  sur¬ 
vival  of  newspapers.  “If  you 
don’t  do  the  job,”  he  adds,  “we’re 
all  in  trouble  to  the  electronic 
media”  .  .  . 

When  the  seminar  reas.sembles 
after  lunch,  Bradley  points  out 
the  large  number  of  service  men 
and  women  in  the  audience. 
“They  came  all  the  way  from 
Florida,  Minneapolis,  Memphis 
and  a  lot  of  other  places,” 
Bradley  .says. 

Major  Blake,  standing  next  to 
me  in  the  back,  tells  me  that  in 
the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  military  in  im¬ 
proving  Armed  Forces  photo¬ 
journalism  .  .  . 

Woolley’s  trophy  presenta¬ 
tion  has  been  moved  to  the  after¬ 
noon  opener  as  an  audience 
warm-up.  As  in  Chicopee,  and 
Cleveland,  it  gets  a  good  recep¬ 
tion.  Don  tells  the  faculty  later 
that  much  of  the  credit  for  it 
should  go  to  Richard  Boulware, 
chief  photographer  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  photo  service. 
Boulware  did  the  writing  and 
came  up  with  about  half  of  the 
ideas  .  .  . 

Wildi  follows  Woolley  this 
time.  His  talk  is  the  “Case 
for  the  2 14x2 ’A,"  the  square 
“as  a  photographic  format  and 
exciting  approach  which  has 
proven  successful  in  every  field 
of  color  and  black  and  white 
photogi’aphy.” 


Wildi  contends  press  photog¬ 
raphy  today  covers  more  than 
just  the  candid  recording  of 
daily  news  events  such  as  fires 
or  a  speaker  at  an  awards  din¬ 
ner. 

He  shows  architectural  pho¬ 
tography  which,  he  says,  “re¬ 
quires  a  full  understanding  of 
lenses  and  perspective,”  Fashion 
photography  where  the  photog¬ 
rapher  must  know  how  to  work 
with  models  and  how  to  pose 
girls  without  model  experi¬ 
ence.  Head  and  shoulder  shots 
which  turn  the  news  photogra¬ 
pher  into  a  portrait  photog- 
l  apher  who  must  know  lighting. 
Advertising  photography  where 
a  news  photographer  is  faced 
with  photographing  a  product 
of  a  local  housewife  or  a  local 
industry.  Underwater  photogra¬ 
phy,  a  field  with  its  own  prob¬ 
lems,  not  only  of  a  photogi'aphic 
nature.  Outdoor  photography. 

Wildi  contends  press  photog¬ 
raphers,  sooner  or  later,  get  in¬ 
volved  in  many  of  the  above 
situations  and  must  know  “how 
to  come  home  with  unusual, 
striking  and  attention-getting 
photographs.”  He  claims  press 
photographers  are  among  the 
most  versatile  of  all  photogra¬ 
phers  and  their  camera  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  equally  versatile 


to  tackle  all  the  different  as¬ 
signments. 

This,  he  adds,  is  where  the 
square  comes  in  because  the 
2%  camera  fits  the  require¬ 
ments  of  versatility.  He  empha¬ 
sizes  that  the  use  of  small 
cameras  has  brought  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  photography  —  one 
which  is  more  mobile,  more  flex¬ 
ible.  With  this  approach,  he 
says,  photographers  can  easily 
and  quickly  shoot  thqir  sute 
jects  from  low  angles  and  high 
angles,  presenting  a  completely 
different  view  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject. 

“In  2M  photography,”  he 
goes  on,  “we  always  investigate 
these  low  and  high  camera 
angles  instead  of  shooting 
everything  from  the  same, 
monotonous  eyelevel.  The  mod¬ 
ern  2M  camera  has  made 
shooting  from  different  and  un¬ 
usual  angles  easy.” 

Wildi  discusses  the  motor- 
driven  2 ‘A  camera  which  “has 
finally  freed  the  photographer 
from  being  at  the  camera  when 
the  picture  is  taken,”  He  talks 
about  optics  and  lenses  and  the 
relationship  of  focal  lengfth  and 
shooting  distances  and  how  len¬ 
ses  can  change  background,  can 
exaggerate  the  perspective  by 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Jim  Stanfield,  Black  Star,  in  front  of  map  on  Air  Force  plane. 
Maps  shows  route  of  NPPA  Flying  Short  Course. 

Photo  by  Don  Starkey.  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
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Photography 

{Continued  from  page  27) 


going  in  close,  can  flatten  a 
scene  by  shooting  from  a  dis¬ 
tance. 

He  details  the  shooting  of  se¬ 
quences  from  different  angles, 
with  different  lens  settings,  dif¬ 
ferent  lighting,  of  staying  with 
the  subject  “until  all  the  pic¬ 
ture  possibilities  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted  .  .  . 

HejTiian  has  revised  his  pres¬ 
entation.  He  starts  off  by  ask¬ 
ing  the  audience  what  they 
would  have  photogiaphed  for 
the  various  topics  of  This  Amer¬ 
ica  in  such  areas  as  education 
and  medicine.  After  getting  a 
number  of  suggestions,  he  shows 
how  he  did  it  .  .  . 

I  switch  off  from  the  civilians 
and  catch  Stanfield’s  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  military,  going  on  in 
another  room.  Stanfield,  a  for¬ 
mer  NPPA  “Military  Photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Year,”  stresses  the 
art  of  seeing  and  feeling  wdth  a 
new,  fresh  approach. 

He  points  out  the  world  is 
one  of  fast  moving  events  and 
styles  in  photography  change 
just  as  ev^erything  else  does.  He 
talks  of  “expressing  the  un¬ 
usual,”  of  “obser\’ing  how  people 
live,  laugh,  cry,  pray,”  of  taking 
a  “cultural  interest  in  people’s 
problems,”  of  “training  your 
eyes  to  become  sensitive  to 
things  around  you.” 

He  talks  of  observing  the  good 
photographers  at  work,  of 
paralleling  the  things  that 
make  them  good,  of  “vibrating 
in  the  pre.sence  of  quality.” 

Stanfield  asks  rhetorically : 
“How  do  we  vibrate  when  some¬ 
body  re-ups?  Maybe  we  try  to 
use  different  lighting  techniques 
to  photograph  him.  Or  a  more 
pleasing  composition.  Maybe  vre 


Reload  on  the  Job— in  daylight! 

•  Load  film  holders— develop¬ 
ing  tanks— “under  cover”  in 
daylight! 

•  Guaranteed  light-tight— field 
tested!  OoubleTinedYippered 
bag.  5  sizes— from  ^9  25 


Burke  &  James,  Inc. 
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get  the  light  source  off  the  cam¬ 
era.” 

He  claims  that  military  pho¬ 
tographers  can  gain  the  respect 
of  high  ranking  officers  by  show¬ 
ing  complete  control  over  the 
subjects  being  photographed. 
“Photography  is  not  a  hit-or- 
miss  art  form,”  Stanfield  goes 
on.  “It  takes  an  eye  and  mind 
that  sees  the  situation  then  re¬ 
acts  to  it.  Dignitaries  will  allow 
you  more  time  if  your  own 
efforts  are  evident.” 

Stanfield  .says  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  should  be  a  period  of 
growth  for  a  photographer,  one 
in  which  he  becomes  familiar 
with  all  types  of  cameras  and 
all  types  of  assignments. 

Stanfield  urges  those  in  the 
room  to  look  for  ways  “to  dis¬ 
cover  life.”  He  then  put  on  his 
slide-sound  presentation  of  love, 
war,  children,  nature,  all  syn¬ 
chronized  to  American  popular 
music.  I  watch  it  for  the  third 
time,  still  just  as  taken  by  its 
brilliance  as  w'hen  I  initially 
saw  it  in  Chicopee. 

Then  the  lights  go  on  and 
somebody  asks:  “What  kind  of 
film  did  you  use  for  the  Mexican 
segment?”  .  .  . 

James  Rutledge,  chief  pho- 
togfrapher,  Champaign-Urbana 
(Ind.)  Courier;  Tom  Carter, 
editor,  the  weekly  Morton  Taze¬ 
well  County  News;  and  Bob 
Hallstein,  assistant  managing 
editor,  the  Peoria  Journal-Star, 
join  Garrett  (the  moderator), 
Costa  and  Heyman  on  the  edi¬ 
tor/photographer  panel. 

Garrett  gets  the  ball  rolling 
w'ith:  “How  much  freedom 
should  a  photographer  have?” 
Then  he  answers  it  himself 
with:  “All  he  can  handle.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  many  photogra¬ 
phers  are  not  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  as  much  as  they  should 
have.” 

Compromise 

Carter,  who  doubles  as  both 
photographer  and  editor  on  his 
6,150-circulation  weekly,  claims 
the  photographer  should  have 
complete  freedom  in  what  he 
takes  “and  50-50  on  what  goes 
into  the  paper.”  Carter  main¬ 
tains  that  news  is  based  on  what 
can  get  into  the  paper,  how 
many  words,  how  much  art,  and 
neither  words  nor  art  can  have 
the  100  percent.  “There  has  to 
be  a  compromise  somewhere,” 
he  adds. 

Carter  also  feels  a  picture,  if 
it’s  good,  should  be  run  big.  “To 
make  room  for  it,”  he  goes  on, 
“cut  another  picture  out  alto¬ 
gether.  We  should  be  doing 
more  of  this.” 

Costa  says  a  photographer 
should  get  a  good  briefing  on 
what  the  assignment  is  all 
about,  the  point  of  view  or  story 


angle,  then  be  given  100  percent 
freedom  in  shooting  the  stor>\ 
“He  has  an  obligation,”  Costa 
goes  on,  “to  develop  something 
lietter  at  the  scene  if  he  sejs  it, 
then  to  try  and  guide  the  editor 
on  what  he,  the  photographer, 
thinks,  tells  the  story — on  the 
key  pictures. 

“If  the  photographer  and  edi¬ 
tor  are  to  think  alike,”  one  per¬ 
son  in  the  audience  says,  “then 
train  both  of  them  to  under¬ 
stand  what  each  other  is  doing. 
There  should  be  a  continuous 
dialogue  between  both  depart¬ 
ments.  They  should  review 
what’s  being  done — how  it  could 
be  done  better.” 

Someone  else  in  the  audience 
suggests  that  maybe  the  news¬ 
papers  should  occasionally  take 
the  photographer  and  put  him 
in  the  editor’s  job  and  send 
editors  out  with  photogrraphers.” 
«  a  * 

11:45  a.m.,  SATURDAY,  NOV. 
19.  SAN  DIEGO,  CALI¬ 
FORNIA— 

The  crowd  here  is  close  to 
400,  with  a  heavy  concentra¬ 
tion  of  military. 

The  “Photographers  of  the 
Year”  panel  is  on.  Someone  asks 
Sturkey  what  his  greatest  frus¬ 
trations  as  a  photographer  are. 
He  answers:  “The  business  of 
editors  is  secondary.  The  big¬ 
gest  is  myself.  Most  of  us  don’t 
develop  all  the  talent  we  have, 
don’t  push  ourselves  to  the  limit 
of  our  ability.  I’m  no  exception. 
I  wish  I  had  more  drive.” 

Another  question  from  the 
audience  is:  “Would  you  recom¬ 
mend  the  profession  of  photo¬ 
journalism  to  a  young  man?” 
Rozumalski  tackles  this  one. 
“Yes.  I  started  in  school  as  a 
chem  major.  But  I  wouldn’t  go 
back  to  it.” 

Gilka  follows  with:  “Not 
everybody  can  be  a  photogra- 
jiher.  Technical  perfection  is  the 
first  giant  step.  And  there  are 
many  good  camera  mechanics. 

“The  second  step  is  seeing. 
And  this  is  what  makes  a 
superior  photographer”  .  .  . 

Heyman  gives  his  lecture 
then  is  hit  with  questions  on 
his  lighting  techniques.  He  an¬ 
swers  them  and  adds:  “On  this 
trip  I’ve  met  a  number  of  news 
photographers.  All  you  talk 
about  are  cameras  and  lens 
when  it’s  so  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  ask  .somebody  showing 
you  a  good  picture  why  he  did 
that  so  much  better — not  how 
he  did  it  better.  This  is  more 
worthwhile  in  conversation  than 
finding  out  just  what  lens  a 
man  used”  .  .  . 

On  the  editor/publisher  panel 
are  Thane  McIntosh,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  San  Diego  Union; 
Gene  Gregston,  assistant  to  the 


editor,  San  Diego  Tribune;  Ed 
Beeler,  managing  editor,  El 
Cajon  Daily  Californian;  Costa; 
and  Garrett,  who  is  moderating. 

The  discussion  centers  around 
the  new  six-column  format 
coming  into  vogue  and  the  use 
of  white  space. 

Gregston  points  out:  “The 
first  requirement  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  to  make  money.  News¬ 
print  is  damn  expensive.  You 
start  wasting  money  you  can  get 
into  trouble.  It’s  a  question  of 
economics  versus  aesthetics.” 

Gapliuns 

Someone  in  the  audience  sug¬ 
gests  that  photographers  write 
their  own  captions.  “We  don’t 
do  that  on  our  own  paper,” 
Beeler  .says,  “but  it’s  a  good 
idea.  We  have  had  photogra¬ 
phers  write  about  experiences 
which  have  occurred  to  them  on 
assignments.” 

“The  day  is  coming,”  Costa 
adds,  “when  men  who  are  both 
w'ord  and  picture  oriented  will 
be  controlling  the  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  newspapers.” 

The  discussion  swings  back  to 
make-up  again.  Beeler  points 
out  that  the  smaller  newspapers 
lead  the  way  in  developing  new 
formats  but  that  this  is  much 
harder  to  do  on  the  larger 
papers.  “The  wheels  turn  more 
slowdy  on  larger  papers,”  he 
explains.  “The  smaller  ones  can 
do  it  because  they  have  more 
flexibility.” 

Gregston  adds  that  the  many 
editions  on  larger  papers  are 
also  a  factor  slowing  experimen¬ 
tation.  “It  comes  down  to  the 
time  element.  On  a  large  paper, 
you’re  putting  out  five  editions 
in  seven-and-one-half  hours”  . . . 
*  «  « 

7:30  a.m.,  SUNDAY,  NOV. 
20— 

Out  of  hotel  and  on  bus  to 
airport  and  home.  Home  is  some 
eight  hours  and  3,000  miles 
away.  It’s  the  end  of  the  best 
Short  Course  in  the  four  years 
I’ve  gone  along  .  .  .  Leave  part 
of  faculty  on  Coast.  Drop  off 
all  but  five  of  the  troops  in  St. 
Louis.  By  Washington,  D.  C., 
only  Wildi  and  myself  are 
catching  the  11:25  p.m.  flight 
back  to  La  Guardia  .  .  .  Take 
long  cab  ride  from  La  Guardia 
back  to  Staten  Island.  Get  home 
at  1:30  a.m.,  find  my  wife  has 
solved  the  ruined  tire  problem 
by  having  a  mechanic  put  on  the 
.snow  tires.  So  I  won’t  need  a 
new  tire  until  Spring  .  ,  .  Back 
in  office  Monday  afternoon  and 
receive  a  call  from  Sol  Gold¬ 
berg.  The  Baltimore  baseball 
shot  has  won  the  NPPA  Na¬ 
tional  Clip  Contest  first  place 
award  for  October.  The  faculty 
was  right. 
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College  Paper’s 
Political  Voice 
Will  Be  Studied 

Ti’scaloosa,  Ala. 

The  University  of  Alabama’s 
Board  of  Publications  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  a  study  of 
the  editorial  policies  of  the  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper,  Crimson-White. 

The  action  came  after  the 
crimson-White  endorsed  Sen. 
John  Sparkman,  D-Ala.,  for  re- 
election  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
the  Nov.  8  general  election  and 
the  following  week  backed  Re¬ 
publican  Don  Collins  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  for  state  attorney 
general. 

A  1958  ruling  of  the  Board  of 
Publications  .said  campus  publi¬ 
cations  could  not  endorse  local, 
state  or  national  candidates. 

The  aim  of  the  propo.sed 
study  is  to  determine  just  who 
will  have  the  final  say  on  edi¬ 
torial  policies  of  campus  publi¬ 
cations. 

The  12-member  board  is  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  students  and  five 
faculty  members. 

The  publications  board  agreed 
unanimously  to  hire  a  coordi¬ 
nator  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  issue.  The  coordi¬ 
nator  will  be  paid  by  the  board 
and  obser\ers  expect  the  person 
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to  be  “an  outsider.” 

“It  is  expected,”  Dean  Black¬ 
burn  said,  “that  the  study  will 
be  quite  comprehensive,  involv¬ 
ing  relationship  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  government  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  Board  of  Publi¬ 
cations  to  other  institutional 
areas  as  regards  editorial  poli¬ 
cies.” 

Earlier  this  semester,  an  ad¬ 
visory  from  University  Attor¬ 
ney  J.  Rufus  Bealle  to  the  board 
said  the  1958  ruling  was  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  existing  state 
law. 

The  Crimson- White’s  editor, 
MLss  Billie  Blair,  decided  to  en¬ 
dorse  candidates  against  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  attorney.  She 
claimed  the  paper  had  the  right 
to  do  so  because  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  University  Consti¬ 
tution  pas.sed  last  spring  by  the 
student  body  forbidding  the 
Board  of  Publications  from 
“censorship  or  reprisal”  against 
any  University  publication. 

• 

Girl  Wins  $1,000 
Scholarship  Award 

Gary',  Ind. 

Cheryl  Weatherholt,  of  Ho¬ 
bart,  Ind.,  is  the  winner  of  the 
$1,000  Gary  Post-Tribune 
scholarship  for  journali.sm. 

A  first  semester  junior  at 
Indiana  University  in  Blooming¬ 
ton  and  just  beginning  her  col¬ 
legiate  studies  in  journalism. 
Miss  Weatherholt  has  worked 
at  the  Indiana  University  News 
Bureau  on  a  part-time  basis. 

• 

.\Iore  in  Journalism 

Colombia,  Mo. 

One-hundred  and  thirteen  of 
the  177  students  who  w'ere  grad¬ 
uated  in  1966  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  took  positions  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  occupations,  Robert  W. 
Haverfield,  placement  director, 
reports.  The  average  starting 
pay  was  $117  a  week.  Forty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  graduates  accepted 
jobs  in  Missouri. 
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J-EnroUments  At  New  High 

Journalism  enrollments  soared  to  a  new  record  this  fall 
climaxing  a  spectacular  six-year  climb  that  has  nearly  doubled 
the  number  of  college  students  formally  preparing  for  jour¬ 
nalism  careers. 

A  total  of  22,339  men  and  women  are  taking  journalism  or 
pre-journalism  courses  at  118  schools,  a  gain  of  16.2  per  cent 
over  last  year’s  lecord  figure  of  19,229. 

This  year’s  enrollment  gain  is  96  per  cent  greater  than  the 
11,390  in  class  at  the  start  of  the  decade. 


Here’s  a  breakdown  of  the  1966  class  compared  to  the  class 
of  one  year  ago. 


Class 

1966 

Enrollment 

1965 

Enrollment 

Gain 

% 

Increase 

Freshman 

4,972 

4,564 

408 

9 

Sophomore 

4,934 

4,338 

596 

14 

Junior 

5,743 

4,472 

1,271 

28 

Senior 

4,330 

3,939 

391 

10 

Graduate 

Students 

2,360 

1,916 

444 

23 

The  118 

schools  in  the 

survey  awarded 

3,325 

bachelor’s 

degrees  and  607  graduate  degrees,  a  combined  increase  of  19 
per  cent  over  1965. 

For  the  last  four  years  out  of  six,  the  rise  in  journalism 
enrollments  has  exceeded  the  overall  college  enrollment  ex¬ 
plosion.  The  table  below  compares  the  percentage  increases 
in  general  college  enrollments  and  journalism.  The  figures 
on  overall  enrollment  growth  come  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Journalism  figures  are  The 
Newspaper  Fund’s. 


In  the  fall  of 

%  increase 

over  year  before 

General 

Journalism 

1961 

7.8% 

9% 

1962 

8.1 

6 

1963 

7.7 

11 

1964 

10.1 

8 

1965 

11.6 

19 

1966 

9.6 

16 

According  to  the  Newspaper  Fund,  the  boom  reflects  greater 
professional  recruiting  for  journalism  as  well  as  the  response 
by  young  men  and  women  who  want  to  report  the  news  in  a 
rapidly  changing  America.  The  enrollment  figures  were  com¬ 
piled  by  Dr.  Frank  J.  Price,  Louisiana  State  University. 


Faculty  Promotions  At  Medill  School 


Evanston,  Ill. 

Seven  members  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  faculty 
have  received  promotions,  one 
to  the  new  po.st  of  associate 
dean. 

Dean  I.  W.  Cole  also  said  that 
George  J.  Heitz,  formerly  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Rate  and  Data  Service,  has 
been  named  program  coordina¬ 
tor  for  the  School’s  new  Urban 
Journalism  Center. 

Among  the  promotions: 

Peter  P.  Jacobi — named  asso¬ 
ciate  dean  and  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journali.sm.  He  has 
served  as  news  assignment  edi¬ 
tor  with  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  and  edited  Mtisical 
Courier  magazine. 

Benjamin  Baldwin — associate 
profe.ssor  to  full  professor  and 
permanent  chairman  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department.  He  has  been 
a  news  editor  for  radio  and 
television  stations  in  New  York 
(WOR  and  WOR-TV)  and  Chi¬ 
cago  (WGN),  He  is  the  author 
of  a  study  on  the  effects  of 
.smoking  spon.sored  by  the  State 
of  Illinois  Department  of 
Health. 


Eugene  J.  Webb  —  profe.ssor 
of  advertising  and  marketing. 
He  will  continue  as  director  of 
i-esearch.  He  has  worked  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  as 
consultant  to  CBS  and  WBBM- 
TV. 

Richard  Gray — as.sociate  pro¬ 
fessor.  He  has  been  a  corres¬ 
pondent  of  Life  magazine,  news 
editor  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
Star,  and  a  feature  writer  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Jack  S.  Sissors  —  associate 
professor  of  advertising.  He 
was  a  researcher  and  analyst 
for  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  and  Foote, 
Cone  and  Belding. 

Edward  C.  Stephens  —  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  advertising. 
He  is  the  author  of  five  pub¬ 
lished  novels  and  formerly  was 
an  account  executive  and  copy¬ 
writer  at  Dancer  -  Fitzgerald 
Sample,  Inc.,  a  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

David  L.  Grey — assistant  pro- 
fes.sor  of  journalism.  Formerly 
a  reporter  for  the  Toledo  Blade, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Booth  Newspapers  of  Michigan 
and  was  an  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 
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Mark  Leininger  says 
1  want  Railroad  Enemy  #1 
shot  on  sight! 


Who  does  he  think  he  is? 


He’s  one  of  the  bright  new  wheels 

on  the  Burlington  Railroad. 

Burlington’s  new  Manager  of  Freight  Claim  Prevention  is  out  for  blood. 

The  enemy?  Loss  and  damage. 

Mark  Leininger  has  issued  orders  to  shoot  on  sight.  So  now  each  of  his  79 
Special  Agents  has  his  own  detective  camera. 

They’re  shooting  pictures  of  damaged  goods.  Pictures  of  rough  handling. 
Pictures  of  faulty  equipment. 

Then  the  .Agents  pick  over  the  photos  with  a  fine  tooth  comb.  They  search  for 
the  mistakes  responsible  for  loss  and  damage.  For  mistakes  the 
naked  eye  often  misses. 

Mark  has  also  instructed  his  Agents  to  step  up  their  spot  inspections. 

Confer  regularly  with  yardmasters,  shippers... even  freight  handlers. 

The  orders  are  to  talk.  Dig  out  ways  to  wipe  out  loss  and  damage. 

The  enemy  has  been  shot.  Loss  and  damage  is  on  the  run.  That  means  fewer 
headaches  for  shippers.  A  smoother  running  railroad  for  the  Burlington. 

So  everybody’s  a  little  happier.  Even  Mark  Leininger. 

Now  he’s  shooting  pictures  of  his  kids. 


Burlington  Lines;  Chicago,  Burlington  &?  Quincy  Railroad  Company;  The  Colorado  and  Southern  Railway;  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Railway. 


THE 

PRODUCTION 

PANACEA 

hy  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  President, 
Sta-Ili  Corporation,  Newport  Beach, 


OFF,  but  in  what  direction... 

The  goal  of  any  newspaper  production  activity  is  the 
finest  possible  product  consistent  with  reasonable  cost. 
WeVe  seen  development  work  using  exotic  letterpress 
plate  materials  that  bypass  traditional  stereotype  meth¬ 
ods,  and  oflFset  enthusiasts  claim  successes  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances.  However,  we  are  convinced  that  as 
of  now  only  properly  produced  stereo  plates  provide  the 
best  answer  to  “cost’  coupled  with  “product  quality.” 
By  upgrading  stereo  and  its  craftsmen  now,  you  can  con¬ 
trol  cost  and  improve  quality  without  a  heavy  commit¬ 
ment  to  new  presses  or  other  major  capital  equipment. 

★  ★  ★ 

craftsmanship  is  not  dead! 

But  if  you  think  it’s  ailing,  ask  yourself  these  stereo 
awareness  questions.  How  has  the  physical  layout  of  this 
department  changed  in  the  past  ten  years  (or  hasn’t  it)? 
Do  direct  supervisors  have  full  information  on  your 
quality  goals?  Does  the  stereotyper  have  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  efficient  equipment  to  permit  him  to  make  a 
full  contribution  to  the  ultimate  quality  of  your  product 
on  a  sound  economic  basis?  Stereotyping  is  a  highly 
skilled,  well  paid  craft.  If  pride  in  workmanship  among 
these  craftsmen  has  eroded,  now  is  the  time  to  restore 
their  full  sense  of  participation  by  providing  the  proper 
equipment  and  overall  environment.  Then,  stereo  can 
be  on  time  consistently  with  better  quality  and  full  con¬ 
trol  in  that  pivotal  position  between  composing  and 
pressroom. 

★  ★  ★ 

try  our  system 

Sta-Hi’s  sales-service  specialists  are  in  the  field  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  to  help  you  achieve  the  “finest 
possible  product  consistent  with  reasonable  cost.”  They 
can  recommend  exactly  the  correct  stereo  equipment 
from  Sta-Hi’s  complete  line,  and  they’ll  also  recommend 
ways  to  systematize  your  entire  stereo  department  to 
achieve  good  color  register  virtually  automatically. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

2601  Campus  Drive 

Newport  Beach,  California  92663 

Phone  (714)  833-1000 


Other  Sales  Service  Centers  in  Paramus,  Neu>  Jersey;  Chicago; 

Wichita;  Montreal,  Canada;  Brussels,  Belgium.  Sales  representa¬ 
tives  throughout  the  free  world. 
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APME  Study 

Chairmen 

Assigned 

Utica,  N.Y. 
Ten  areas  of  studie.s  will  be 
covered  in  the  1967  Continuing 
Study  program  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association. 

Gilbert  P.  Smith,  managing 
editor  of  the  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch,  who  is  the  1967  gen¬ 
eral  study  chairman,  said  two 
new  committees  are  planned, 
one  on  the  content  of  newspa¬ 
pers;  a  second  that  would  take 
a  look  at  media  competition. 

At  the  close  of  the  San  Diego 
APME  convention  last  month, 
130  editors  had  volunteered  to 
I  take  part  in  the  year-long  stud- 
1  ies.  Smith  said.  About  10  have 
I  joined  since,  and  more  workers 
1  can  be  used. 

I  Don  Carter,  managing  editor 
I  of  the  National  Observer,  is 
I  general  vicechairman, 
i  The  committees,  their  chair¬ 
men  and  vicechairmen  are  as 
follows: 

General  News:  Robert  Clark, 
Louisville  Times;  Cruise  Pal¬ 
mer,  Kansas  City  Stan'. 
j  News  Enterprise:  Richard 
i  Smyser,  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.) 

I  Oak  Ridger;  Thomas  Reay, 
i  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Repub¬ 
lic. 

Newsphoto:  John  Quinn,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.Y.,  Newspapers; 
Henry  MacLeod,  Seattle  Times. 

I  State  Studies-Citations:  Larry 
;  Newman,  Dayton  (0.)  News; 
Burton  Blazar,  Elmira  (N.Y.) 
Star-Gazette. 

Media  Competition:  Wendell 
Phillippi,  Indianapolis  News; 
Ken  Michael,  Perth  .Amboy 
;  (N.J,)  News. 

i 

AUSTRALIA'S' 

Expanding  Wealth 
j  Offers  Opportunities  j 

;  Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  piace  —  in- 
I  creased  popuiation,  industriai 
deveiopment,  high  standard 
i  of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

T»  kMp  In  touch  with  marketino. 
■dvertiiinf,  publishins  and  graphic 
arta  In  Auitraiia  road 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PuhUthed  fortnightly  | 

I  Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 

I  Comir  Butt  &  ClisdtII  Sts.,  Surry  Hills,  I 
I  Sydney,  Australia  I 


Content:  Fred  Pettijohn,  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News;  Wil¬ 
liam  Woestendiek,  Houston  Post. 

Writing:  Michael  Grehl,  Aftm- 
phis  Commercial- Appeal;  Alan 
Moyer,  Wichita  Eagle. 

Freedom  of  Information:  Hu 
Blonk,  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
World;  A1  Hewitt,  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times. 

Journalism  Research:  Harry 
Sonneborn,  Milwaukee  Sentinel; 
Joe  Seacrest,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal. 

Personnel:  Tenney  Griffin, 
Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times;  Robert 
Fichenberg,  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News. 

*  *  * 

Hawaii  Meeting 

APME  directors  voted  to  meet 
in  Hawaii  in  1970.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  limit  future  conventions 
to  four  days,  Tuesdays  through 
Friday  night’s  banquet.  Next 
year’s  meeting  in  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  will  be  from 
Oct.  17  to  21. 

The  new  directors  are  Robert 
P.  Clark,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times;  Orville  Lomoe,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News  Trib¬ 
une;  Charles  S.  Rowe,  Frede¬ 
ricksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance- 
Star  and  Hu  Blonk,  representing 
cities  under  50,000,  of  the  Wen¬ 
atchee  (Wash.)  Daily  World. 

Re-elected  board  members  are 
Charles  L.  Bennett,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman-Times; 
Ernest  Cutts,  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Post;  Tenney  S.  Griffin, 
Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times,  and 
Henry  MacLeod,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

A  look  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  was  provided  by  a  special 
panel  with  Frank  P.  Haven, 
managing  editor  since  1963  and 
a  staffer  since  1941,  moderator. 

Hopes  to  expand  the  San 
Francisco  bureau  further  so  the 
Times  can  expand  coverage  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  state 
and  expand  its  Western  cover¬ 
age  were  revealed  during  the 
question  period. 

The  Times’  Sacramento  bu¬ 
reau  covers  the  state  legislative 
activities  and  has  correspond¬ 
ents  in  all  Northern  California 
cities. 

There  are  43  Los  Angeles  sub¬ 
urban  reporters  supplementing 
the  52  reporters  and  25  photog¬ 
raphers  downtown,  the  panel 
reported. 

• 

PR  for  Exposition 

Sacramento 

Arthur  L.  Wood,  a  Sacramen¬ 
to  Bee  reporter  for  16  years,  has 
been  named  Public  Relations 
Manager  of  the  California  Ex¬ 
position,  a  state  showcase  proj¬ 
ect.  Wood  joined  the  Bee  staff 
in  1950,  and  in  1961  was  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  state  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics. 
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RESERVE 
YOUR  SPACE 
TODAY  FOR 


FIRST  CLASS 
PERMIT  NO  172 
NEW  YORK  N  Y 


YEAR  i 
BOOK  ^ 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY: 


Editor  &  Publisher 


850  Third  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


Advertising  Director 


EDITOR  C 
PUBLISHER 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


O 


Please  reserve  space  for  our  ad  in  the  1967  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  International  YEAR  BOOK 


Company.. 


Nature  of  Business 


Authorized  by _ _ _ 

□  Please  send  me _ copies  of  the  1967  YEAR  BOOK 

at  $10  per  copy.  ($8  each,  5  or  more  copies.) 

□  Bill  me  □  Bill  my  company  □  Payment  enclosed 


RESERVE 
YOUR  AD 
SPACE NOW 

MAIL  THIS 
CARD... 


The  complete  reference  volume  on  the  newspaper  industry 
was  a  complete  sell-out  this  year.  Year  Book  advertisers 
really  got  their  money’s  worth.  Because  newspapers,  news¬ 
paper  advertisers,  advertising  agencies  and  other  Year 
Book  users  wanted,  and  needed,  the  exclusive  content  of 
this  exclusive  directory — complete  listings  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  their  personnel,  weekly  newspapers,  too,  news 
media  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  South  and  Central  America 
and  Australasia,  directories  of  newspaper  equipment  and 
supplies — the  ’66  volume  was  completely  sold  out!  And 
that’s  real  good  news  for  Year  Book  advertisers! 


RED-LETTER 
ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM  FOR 

1967 


PROMOTE  YOUR  NEWSPAPER— Your  newspaper’s  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  Year  Book  stays  alive  all  year  long  on  the 
desks  of  your  best  advertisers  and  prospects.  It  gets  seen 
and  read  again  and  again,  telling  about  your  paper,  your 
market  ...  in  a  100%  newspaper  climate.  Listing  adjacent 
to  your  newspaper’s  listing  is  available,  too,  to  make  your 
ad  work  all  the  better. 


SELL  TO  NEWSPAPERS— There’s  a  Year  Book  section, 
well-read  and  thoroughly  used  throughout  the  coming  year 
to  tell  newspaper  executives  about  your  newspaper  product 
or  service.  No  other  publication  offers  you  the  volume  and 
quality  audience  of  the  Year  Book  or  your  best  newspaper 
customers  and  prospects. 


*  To  promote  your  newspaper 

*  To  sell  products  and 
services  to  newspapers 


RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  TODAY  .  .  . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

ADVERTISING  DEADLINES;  For  newspapers,  sjpace  res¬ 
ervations  by  Dec.  23;  copy  by  Jan.  3,  1967.  For  news¬ 
paper  services  section,  space  reservations  by  Jan.  3, 
copy  by  Jan.  14,  1967.  The  Year  Boole  is  printed  offset. 

ADVERTISING  RATES:  Page,  $655;  half -page,  $380;  quar¬ 
ter-page,  $225;  eighth-page,  $135;  sixteenth-page,  $83,  or 
frequency  rates  from  Rate  Card  No.  21  apply. 


Newspaper  Monopoly  Curbs  Urged 


Montreal 

Claude  Ryan,  publisher  of 
morninp:  daily  Lc  Th’voir,  said 
here  that  newspaiiers  should  be 
oblig:ed  to  divulge  the  names  of 
their  owners  and  to  publish 
financial  statements  annually. 

Ryan  said  also  that  Govern¬ 
ment  has  a  responsibility  to  pre- 
v'ent  monopolies  in  the  press. 
Speaking  to  the  Canadian  Club 
of  Montreal,  he  said  that  it  was 
important,  in  particular,  to 
know  what  profits  newspapers 
made  and  what  they  spent  on 
news  coverage. 

He  expressed  concern  about 
the  high  degree  of  personal  or 
family  owmership  of  newspapers 
in  Quebec  Province,  stressing  the 
problems  of  succession  duties, 
estate  taxes  and  the  dangers  of 
stagnation  inherent  in  personal 
or  family  ownership. 

Ryan  cited  the  recent  sale  by 
Senator  Paul  Desruisseaux,  of 
Sherbrooke,  of  the  daily.  La 
Tribune,  and  his  Sherbrooke 
television  station  and  two  radio¬ 
stations  to  Power  Corporation 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  on  investment 
fund  corporation  based  in  Mon¬ 
treal. 

Sale  of  La  Tribune  aroused 
concern  and  protest  in  Quebec. 


Power  Corp.,  in  turn,  has  sold 
the  paper  to  a  French-si)eaking 
group. 

Ryan  said  that  the  state 
should  have  as  little  involvement 
with  the  press  as  possible,  other 
than  requiring  disclosure  of 
information  and  preventing  ex¬ 
cessive  monopolies. 

Freeilotn  Myth 

He  said,  however,  that  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  of  the  press  was 
a  myth  and  that,  through  libel 
laws  and  others,  there  have  to  be 
curbs  on  license  in  tbe  guise  of 
lil)erty.  Ryan  considered  it 
proper  for  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  have  legislated  against 
foreign  take-overs  of  Canadian 
publications. 

He  said  that  the  newspaper 
industry  is  unlike  any  other.  It 
is  a  community-based  enterprise 
and  it  morally  l)elongs  to  the 
community.  He  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  diversity  in  the 
pre.ss  and  said  that  every  major 
community  should  have  at  least 
two  newspapers. 

Ryan  said  the  newspapers 
themselves  should  provide  a 
greater  share  of  their  oper¬ 
ating  budgets — about  10  to  20 
percent  in  North  America — for 


their  news  departments.  He 
criticized  Quebw  newspapers 
for  not  having  correspondents 
west  of  Ottawa  and  none  in 
Toronto.  He  considered  Quebec 
newspapers  dangerously  under- 
staff^  and  said  they  lack  spe¬ 
cialized  editors  in  such  fields  as 
economics  and  finance. 

• 

Papers  Break  Policy 
On  Naming  Hoodlnins 

Cincinnati 
Local  newspapers,  which  for 
years  refrained  from  publi.sh- 
ing  the  names  of  sub-teen  age 
lawbreakers,  are  giving  them 
“the  works.”  The  reason  for  the 
change  is  that  this  city,  the 
scene  of  five  rape  murders  in  a 
year,  is  experiencing  the  great¬ 
est  crime  scare  in  its  history. 

The  Enquirer,  cooperating 
with  the  City  Crime  Study  Com¬ 
mittee,  ran  a  “Spotlight  on 
Danger”  coupon  for  eight  days. 
Robert  Harrod,  Enquirer  city 
editor,  told  the  committee  that 
while  one-third  of  the  total  re¬ 
sponses  concerned  traffic  perils, 
a  large  number  complained 
about  juv’enile  gangs  “mugging” 
pedestrians. 

“Juveniles  are  the  most  feared 
citizens,  if  our  readers  are  to  be 
believed,”  Harrod  said.  For 
years  also  in  reporting  crime, 
the  papers  did  not  mention  race, 
but  do  so  today. 

• 

Switch  to  OflFset 

Greenfield,  Ohio 
The  Greenfield  Daily  Times 
has  gone  offset  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  three-unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press.  Body  composition 
is  being  set  on  Friden  Just-o- 
Writers.  Only  classified  and 
legals  will  continue  to  be  set  in 
hot  type.  The  newspaper  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  C.  Carlton  Hartley  who 
also  publishes  the  Daily  Madi¬ 
son  Press  at  London,  Ohio,  which 
is  printed  on  a  Goss  Suburban 
press. 


Robert  Boyd 


Boyd  To  Direct 
Knight  Papers’ 
Capital  Bureau 

Washington 

Robert  S.  Boyd  will  become 
chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Knight  Newspapers  Jan. 

1. 

Boyd  succeeds  Edwin  A.  La- 
hey,  who  has  been  bureau  chief 
since  1956.  Lahey,  who  will 
round  out  40  years  as  a  reporter 
in  January,  continues  as  chief 
correspondent  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers. 

Boyd,  38,  has  been  with 
Knight  Newspapers  since  Sep- 
temlier,  1957.  A  native  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  he  is  a  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  College.  He  worked  for  the 
Department  of  State  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  three  years  before 
joining  the  Lafayette  (La.) 
Daily  Advertiser  as  a  reporter 
in  1953.  In  1954,  Boyd  went  to 
work  for  the  Benton  Harbor 
(Mich.)  Neu's-Palladium.  He 
was  state  editor  there  until  he 
joined  the  Detroit  Free  f‘ress, 
a  Knight  newspaper,  in  1957. 
He  came  to  the  Washington 
Bureau  in  November,  1900. 


Mister: 

the  orders  read  Tele  typesetter® 
...cap  ‘‘T”  and  TTS!..all  caps 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 


That's  the  way  to  sound  off  about 
the  world's  only  completely  in¬ 
tegrated  cost  reduction  system 
for  automatic  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  and  photocomposing 
machines  by  tape  — perforator;, 
operating  units,  typesetting  com¬ 
puter,  selective  allotter  and  acces¬ 
sories.  Teletypesetter  or  TTS!  To 
go  by  the  book,  they’re  registered 


trade  names  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation. 
Spell  them  out  loud  and  clear. 
Please? 


F=/MRCHH-D 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  tinsto*  m  tAttCNIlO  CMtiaa  AM>  COR^CHIAtlOa 

n\  FAIRCHILD  AVENUC,  PlAMVIEW.  N£W  YORK  IIS03 
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The  Money  Power  of 


In  Retail  Sales... Concentrated  in  the  San  Jose  Metro  Market 


Everifone  knows  California  is  growing  — hut  some  parts  are 
growing  nuieh  faster  than  others.  In  Northern  California  ifs 
Metro  San  Jose  thats  the  pacemaker,  ont performing  both  San 
Francisco  and  Oakkoid  i)i  po])nlati(m  growth  and  income  levels 


*  Fastest  Growing  Population 

—  up  44%,  vs  only  21%  for  the  Bay  Area. 

*  Highest  in  Average  Income 

—  $10,129  per  taxable  state  return,  21.1% 
higher  than  even  San  Francisco. 

*  More  Incomes  over  $15,000 

—  leads  every  other  Northerr.  California  county. 

*  Greatest  Rise  in  Retail  Sales 

—  up  9.8%  in  the  first  6  months  of  1966,  vs 
9.1%  for  Oakland  and  7.6%  for  San  Francisco. 


Hardly  siii  j)i  isinfj  the  wonl’.s  jicttiiijr  anmnd  that  the  tradinjr  trn- 
tor  of  Xortncrn  California  has  moved  "south”  to  .Metro  San  .lose. 
Andit’.s  all  neatly  “wrai)i)ed-ui)”  for  you  in  the  .Mercury  and  News 
thatreach*‘S  2  out  of  2  homes.  No  other  newspaper  has  gotten  into 
more  than  3  :Cc  . 


'1. 
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San  Jose, California 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD, 
O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE.INC. 


'^Projected  Retail  Sates  for  1966 


Speaker  Bureau 
Aims  to  Improve 


Daily’s  Color 


These  are  some  of  the  ques-  “What  is  the  future?  Is  there 
tions  asked:  bog  money  here?” 

From  the  high  school  stu-  “If  a  guy  has  a  really  crea- 

rt^^nts  .  ,  „  ‘Guaranteed’ 

where  do  you  get  all  that  business?” 


Fairbanks,  Alaska 
The  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner  guarantees  its  ROP  color, 
proudly  announces  C.  W.  Siied- 
den,  publisher,  in  dispatching  a 
certificate  to  national  advertis¬ 
ers  and  their  agencies. 

The  guarantee  is  contained  in 
a  special  mailing  piece  display¬ 
ing  examples  of  N-M  color  ex¬ 
cellence  containe<l  in  a  blue- 
stock  wrap-around  cover  slight¬ 
ly  larger  than  a  newspaper 
jiage,  folded  in  the  middle. 

“We  could  talk  about  our 
ROP  color  ’til  we’re  blue  in  the 
face,”  states  the  blue  inked 
cover  inscription.  The  inside 
cover  legend  reads  “But  isn’t 
this  sample  more  convincing?” 

Attached  to  the  top  exhibit  is 
a  currency-green  guarantee  of¬ 
fering  a  re-run  free  of  charge 
“if  any  other  newspaper  repro¬ 
duces  an  ROP  color  advertise¬ 
ment  better  than  the  N-M.”  The 
decision  as  to  comparative  color 
is  left  to  the  advertiser  or  his 
ad  agency,  the  guarantee  states 
over  the  publisher’s  signature. 

Two  front  page  enclosures 
display  five-column  local  photos 
in  full  color.  These  were  taken 
by  staffers  Larry  Crackel  and 
Charles  L.  Gray. 

The  offset-produced  N-M 
prints  its  nine-column  pages 
from  a  Goss  press.  The  mailing 
piece  was  designed  by  Art 
Meiser,  the  newspaper’s  director 
of  community  relations. 

The  N-M  is  the  only  Ala.skan 
daily  produced  by  offset  which 
offers  full  color  facilities  of 
black  plus  three  colors,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  representatives*  Nel¬ 
son  Roberts  &  Associates. 

The  pages  selected  for  the 
mailer  display  pictures  of  a 
.scene  from  a  Shakespearean 
production  by  University  of 
Alaska  and  a  photo  of  David 
DiGiacomo,  N-M  Carrier  of  the 
Year. 

The  page  ears  carry  the  U.S. 
and  Alaskan  flags  in  color. 

Easton,  Pa.  * 

P’our  promotions  have  been  Doniself  Elected 
mounced  by  Donald  W.  Diehl  Wood  Co.  Board 
■neral  manager  and  editor  of 

e  Easton  Express.  Henry  W.  Domseif  of  Edina, 

Donald  E.  Allen,  state  news  Minnesota,  has  been  elected  to 
itor,  moves  to  a  new  post  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Wood 
ght  news  editor.  John  V.  R.  Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora- 
j11  was  named  to  succeed  Al-  tion,  it  was  announced  by  Daniel 
ti.  He  had  been  New  Jersey  McColley,  president  of  the  com- 
gislative  correspondent  for  the  pany. 


Everett  Herald  Goes 
To  Ward-Griffitli 

Everett,  Wash. 

The  Herald  and  Western  Sun 
newsjiapers  have  moved  their 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tion  from  Nelson  Roberts  &  As¬ 
sociates  to  Ward-Griffith  Com¬ 
pany  Inc. 

In  announcing  the  switch,  Jim 
Scoggins,  advertising  manager, 
said  the  papers  have  had  na¬ 
tional  linage  gains  this  year,  but 
“we  definitely  felt  that  the 
Ward-Griffith  Company’s  ‘total 
representation’  and  ‘research 
program’  is  something  we  should 
have.” 

According  to  Jack  Kent,  pres¬ 
ident  of  W-G,  the  “research  pro¬ 
gram”  is  a  separate  service  of- 
feied  to  newspapers  by  their 
W’est  Coast  offices  in  which  “in¬ 
dividual,  customized  reports  are 
compiled  on  chain  stores  and 
other  important  retail  outlets 
in  the  newspaper’s  marketing 
area.”  A  fee  is  charged  for  this 
marketing  report  service,  Kent 
said. 

The  total  representation  plan 
is  a  relatively  old  service  that 
has  gained  in  popularity  in  the 
last  couple  of  years.  Under  this 
plan,  the  representative  solicits 
both  local  and  general  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  newspaper  and  is 
paid  a  separate  commission  or 
fee  for  doing  it. 

W-G  will  sell  the  Herald  and 
Western  Sun  papers  from  their 
Seattle  office. 


NATION-WIDE 


TODAY  ARE  MICROFILMED  BY 


MICRO 

PHOTO 

DIVISION 


Bell  &  Howell  Company 

1700  Shaw  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 
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Flight  to 


Many  things  remain  to  be  done  before  the 
first  supersonic  jet  transport  soars  out  over 
the  Atlantic  coast.  But  many  things  have 
already  been  done  —  like  the  lengthy  re¬ 
search  on  the  special  fuels  and  lubricants 
required  for  supersonic  flight.  □  At  nearly 
three  times  the  speed  of  sound,  the  giant 
aircraft  will  generate  tremendous  heat,  put¬ 
ting  unusual  stress  on  every  part  and 
product.  Ready  now,  are  new  Humble  heat- 


the  Future 

tolerant  lubricants  and  a  new  jet  fuel  so 
stable  that  it  can  absorb  excessive  engine 
and  cabin  heat.  □  These  new  develop¬ 
ments  are  no  accident  but  are  the  result  of 
the  happy  combination  of  out-of-the-world 
imagination  and  down-to-earth  capabilities 
that  Humble  brings  together.  From  this 
combination  come  products  that  serve 
equally  well  for  trips  on  the  road  or  flights 
to  the  future. 


OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY  ...  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  'PUT  A  TIGER  IN  YOUR  TANKI* 


iHcd 


\ 


April  22,  Chicago.  Policyholder  Duane  Nelson,  of 
Mundelein,  Illinois,  pulls  into  Allstate’s  Drive-In 
Claim  Center  in  Skokie.  Mr.  Nelson's  car  was  dam¬ 
aged  in  a  collision  when  another  motorist  turned 
suddenly  into  his  path  at  an  intersection. 


Allstate  Property  Adjuster  Dick  Thorson,  left,  es¬ 
corts  Mr.  Nelson  into  the  claims  office  to  get  the 
details  of  the  accident  and  file  a  written  report. 
Dick  then  begins  the  appraisal. 


Dick  makes  one  final  Inspection,  then  reviews  with 
Mr.  Nelson  a  list  of  all  damaged  parts  that  need 
repair  or  replacement.  Should  the  garage  uncover 
further  damage  later  on  (which  occasionally  hap¬ 
pens)  a  phone  call  will  clear  it  up. 


An  expert  at  work.  Dick  is  one  of  the  new  breed 
of  Claims  Adjusters  at  Allstate,  a  graduate  of  a 
special  insurance  claim  adjuster's  school.  Most 
of  Allstate's  property  adjusters  have  had  years  of 
repair  garage  experience  before  joining  Allstate. 


A  pleased  policyholder  prepares  to  leave.  Mr. 
Nelson's  comment:  "Fast  and  convenient  service. 
And  I  was  certainly  treated  well.”  No  wonder  more 
than  half  of  Allstate's  claims  are  settled  at  Drive-In 
Claim  Centers. 


Mr.  Nelson  is  on  his  way  again,  just  26  minutes 
after  he  pulled  ini  Last  stop,  a  repair  shop.  Mr. 
Nelson  can  pick  his  own  garage  to  repair  the  front 
end  of  his  car. 


The  Allstate  Minute  Men 
and  the  Claim  Service 
Revolution 

The  story  of  the  Property  Adjusters  at  Allstate’s 
464  Drive-In  Claim  Centers-and  how  they’re  meeting 
the  industry’s  need  for  faster,  more  efficient  claim  service. 

Last  year,  Allstate  settled  52.7% 
of  all  its  Field  auto  claims  at  464 
Drive-In  Claim  Centers,  coast  to 
coast.  Today,  other  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  started  adopting  this 
new  concept,  too. 

What  makes  Drive-In  Claim 
Service  work?  Expert  people, 
smooth-running  procedures  and  a 
big  slice  of  human  trust. 

Pivot  man :  the  property  adjuster 

— Success  or  failure  depends,  more 
than  anything  else,  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  adjuster. 

Before  they  joined  us,  nearly  all 
of  Allstate’s  property  adjusters 
had  years  of  experience  as  metal 
work  specialists  or  supervising 
garage  repair  work. 

Drive-In  Claim  Service  couldn’t 
work  without  these  highly  skilled, 
trustworthy  men. 

It  saves  the  garage  time— and 
money— The  “old”  way  of  set¬ 
tling  claims  requires  several  esti¬ 
mates  from  different  garages.  This 
takes  up  time — and  costs  the  ga¬ 
rages  that  don’t  get  the  work 


orders. 

Consequently,  most  garagemen 
heartily  endorse  Drive-In  Claim 
Service.  It’s  a  simple  procedure  for 
them  to  receive  the  Allstate  draft 
and  do  the  repair  work. 

And  even  if  the  garage  finds 
damage  that  the  Allstate  adjuster 
missed— which  doesn’t  happen  of¬ 
ten— a  phone  call  is  usually  all  it 
takes  to  get  the  go-ahead  for  that 
work,  too. 

Many  garagemen  actually  rec¬ 
ommend  that  their  customers 
switch  to  Allstate  to  get  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  Drive-In  Claim  Service. 

Policyholders  don’t  have  to  drive 
in— they  choose  to— Drive-In 
Claim  Service  saves  our  customers 
time.  The  faster  they  can  get  a 
fair  settlement,  the  happier  they 
are. 

Do  our  policyholders  like  this 
system?  More  than  half  of  all  our 
Field  claims  were  settled  at  Drive- 
In  Claim  Centers  last  year.  And 
whether  they’re  aware  of  it  or  not, 
Drive-In  Claim  Service  helps 


to  save  them  money  on  Allstate 
Auto  Insurance  in  almost  all 
states.  Allstate  saves  money  every 
time  it  doesn’t  have  to  send  an  ad¬ 
juster  out  on  a  call— and  savings 
help  keep  rates  low. 

Will  Drive-In  Claim  Service  re¬ 
place  the  “ordinary”  kind?— No, 

never  completely,  simply  because 
some  cars  are  too  badly  damaged 
to  drive  in.  And  some  people  will 
prefer  to  have  us  come  to  them. 
But  for  less  serious  claims— the 
much  more  common  kind— Drive- 
In  Claim  Service  has  proved  it’s 
here  to  stay. 

Drive-In  Claim  Service  is  an¬ 
other  reason  why  we  can  tell 
our  customers,  and  mean  it... 

You’re  in 
good  hands  with 

Allstate® 

Insurance  Companies 

Home  Office:  Skokie,  III.  Founded  by  Sears 


Reporter  Prods  Officials  to  Act  On  School  Mergers 


A  major  question  involving 
the  merger  of  some  or  all  of  the 
25  school  districts  in  St.  Louis 
county  has  been  placed  before 
the  circuit  court  because  of  a 
reporter’s  belief  that  school 
officials  were  acting  too  slowly. 

The  situation  developed  when 
Fred  VV.  Lindecke,  reporter  with 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  was 
informed  of  an  unpublicized  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  state  school  law 
which  permitted  25  voters  to 
l)etition  for  an  election  on  con¬ 
solidating  with  other  districts. 

Several  months  after  writing 
a  story  about  the  law,  Lindecke 
attended  a  meeting  called  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the 
Parkway  school  district,  in 
which  he  lives.  The  board  was 
about  to  present  to  the  voters 
of  the  district  a  proposal  to 


increase  the  tax  by  55  cents  for 
each  $100  of  assessed  valuation. 

At  the  meeting,  Lindecke  told 
the  board  of  the  merger  law  and 
said  that  such  a  move  with 
neighboring  districts  would  en¬ 
able  Parkway  to  .stabilize  or 
lower  its  levy. 

“There  was  no  reaction,’’  the 
31-year-old  reporter  said.  “I 
later  spoke  with  several  board 
members  and  they  said  they 
preferred  not  to  take  any  action 
at  this  time.  I  decided  it  was 
time  for  somel)ody  to  do  .some¬ 
thing.’’ 

(iirculales  Petition 

Lindecke  circulated  a  petition 
calling  for  the  merger  of  the 
Parkway  and  adjoining  Ladue 
and  V'^alley  Park  districts.  With 
the  necessary  signatures,  he 
filed  the  proposal  with  the 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 


county  superintendent  of 
schools. 

The  results  were  immediate. 
Most  educators  in  the  county, 
which  has  a  public  school  en¬ 
rollment  of  173,974,  said  they 
had  never  heard  of  the  law. 

Within  two  weeks,  four  peti¬ 
tions  seeking  consolidations  were 
filed  with  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Some  state  legislators  have 
announced  that  they  will  intro¬ 
duce  bills  repealing  the  merger 
section  when  the  General  As- 
.sembly  convenes  in  January. 

Faced  with  the  quandary  of 
what  to  do  and  an  onslaught  of 
public  pressure,  George  W. 
Vossbrink,  county  school  super¬ 
intendent,  turned  to  the  circuit 
court.  He  filed  a  suit  .seeking 
clarification  of  the  state  law 
and  asking  how  he  should  i)ro- 
ceed. 

\\  a^liinglon  Ih  Grad 

Lindecke  is  a  graduate  of 
Wa.shington  University  in  St. 
Louis  where  he  was  editor  of 
the  school  newspaper.  He 
worked  for  the  Cape  Girardeau 
(Mo.)  Southeast  Missourian  be¬ 
fore  joining  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 


Fred  Lindecke 


He  managed  tlie  UPI  bureau 
in  Milwaukee  and  worked  in  the 
Chicago  and  Washington  bu¬ 
reaus  before  joining  the  Post- 
Dispatch  staff  three  years  ago. 
• 

Joiii»<  Linage  Service 

Sal  Lane,  formerly  production 
manager  of  Media  Records  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  vicepresident 
and  research  director  for  A.L.S. 
Reports  Inc. 


Journalism  Finest  Hour 

May  6,  1967  at  San  Francisco— Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  Awards 
Ceremony  for  Distinguished  Service  in  Journalism. 

Send  in  your  nominations  now  before  the  February  1,  1967 
deadline.  Mail  or  express  entries  (accompanied  by  entry 
blanks)  to: 

Sigma  Della  Qii  .Awards  in  Jiiuriialisiii 
33  East  Wacker  Drive — .Suite  8.32 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 


Atvards  in'//  be  made  in  these  16  categories: 


Press  ( newspapers ) 

General  Reporting 
Editorial  Writing 
Washington 
Correspondence 
Foreign  Correspitndence 
News  Picture 
Editorial  Cartoon 
e"  Public  Service 

Press  (  magazines  ) 

Reporting 
Public  Service 


Reporting 
e'  Public  Service 
Editorializing 

T  elevision 

Reporting 
Public  Service 
Editorializing 

Research 

Research  .About 
Journalism 


W  rite  Sigma  Delta  ('.hi.  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalism  Society,  35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.,  60601  today  for  entry  blanks. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 

WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4<olor  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 

Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines;  _  _ 


routers;  mat  formers;  v 

and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc-  *I!*^**”*» 

tion  of  plastic  printing  tOuUUZ 

plates. 

IlIffiD 

Tensions,  and  Auto  Past-  “TSTSST' 

ers.  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma-  |  j 

chines.  |  iWiWi  » 

Special  Products -Proof  i  AT  AT  A  | 

presses  •  Direct  pres-  \  ; 

sure  molding  machines 
*  Air  chucks  •  Rotary 
Shavers  •  Tufcote  pro-  V,. 
tective  coatings 
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from  Anchorage 
to  Miami . . . 

(and  in  16  foreign  countries) 


More  than  600  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  letterpress  with 
Arrowhead  Black  and  Colors. 


^  Well  over  100  daily  newspapers 
and  innumerable  weeklies 
are  printed  offset  with 
Arrow-Lith  Black  and  Colors. 

^  Such  widespread  approval 
could  only  be  earned  by 
truly  excellent  inks. 


Your  Newspaper 
Deserves  the  Best! 


Flint  Ink  Corporation 

•  *plcxo<^xa,fiAic 


DETROIT  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  -  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

How  to  Read  Faster, 
With  Comprehension 

Bv  Rav  Ernin 


KEAniNfi  SPEED  AND  STRATEGY 
FOR  THE  BUSINESS  AND  PRO¬ 
FESSIONAL  MAN.  By  Kenneth  P. 
HaldridK*^.  Prentioe*Hall.  Lar»;e  for¬ 
mat.  228  paKf^s.  $6.95. 


kKAI)  WELL  ANI>  KEMEMHEK:  A 
Guide  To  More  Rapid,  More  Efiioient 
Koadin^*  By  Owen  Webster.  Simon 
and  Sehuster.  216  pa^es.  $6. 

Newspaper  people,  even  more 
than  most  other  jirofc^ssional 
people,  must  read  and  absorb  a 
sreat  deal.  They  must  learn  to 
read  with  utmost  s|>eed  for  there 
must  be  the  utmost  economy  in 
the  use  of  time  in  a  daily  dead¬ 
line-meeting  profession. 

Professional  Praelices 

Books,  courses  or  lectures  in 
speed  reading  therefore  are  of 
value  and  worthy  of  reading 
(fast)  or  hearing  by  a  news¬ 
paperman. 

A  series  of  skills  for  rapid 
reading,  high  comprehension, 
activ^e  concentration,  and  in¬ 
creased  retention  are  provided 
by  Kenneth  P.  Baldridge,  presi¬ 
dent,  Baldridge  Reading  Skill 
Development,  Inc.,  in  his  new 
book,  “Reading  Speed  and 
Strategy  for  the  Business  and 
Professional  Man.” 

Specific  skills  studied  in  the 
Baldridge  book  are  skim-reading 
(how  to  determine  the  speed  at 
which  to  read  newspapers, 
periodicals,  books,  or  corre¬ 
spondence)  ,  phrase  reading 
(how  to  read  words  in  meaning¬ 
ful  groups  to  cut  reading  time 
and  increase  understanding) , 
questioning  and  visualizing 
(how'  to  maintain  sustained  in- 
tere.st  and  increa.sinl  alertness 
while  reading  dull  material), 
structuring  ideas  (how  to  pick 
out  main  points  and  supporting 
details  from  thou.sands  of  irrele¬ 
vant  words.) 

Reading  Newspapers 

Of  reading  newspapers. 
Author  Baldridge  writes: 

“Skim-reading  can  be  your 
most  important  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  tool  when  you  want  Iwth 
broad  coverage  and  a  thorough 
under.standing  of  the  items  you 
may  find  of  special  interest  and 
.sometimes  of  profit  as  well.  In 
short,  an  efficient  reading  of  a 
good  daily  paper  can  keep  you 
oriented  to  the  w'orld  around 
you,  informed  of  developments 
in  your  own  field,  and  aware  of 
significant  activities  in  other 
fields. 


“If  you  observe  readers  on  the 
train  or  subway,  you  know  that 
each  approaches  his  paper  with 
a  system  of  some  kind,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  organization  of  the 
paper.  One  reader  may  follow 
this  sort  of  pattern:  headlines, 
weather,  the  financial  pages; 
another  may  turn  to  the  comics, 
sports,  editorials;  while  a  third 
may  go  over  the  obituaries,  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  lonely,  and  the  tele¬ 
vision  page. 

\cw>puper  (ioiiteiils 

“Newspaper  editors  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  effort  ar¬ 
ranging  their  contents  in  a  way 
that  is  easy  to  read  for  all  of 
their  readers.  Since  you  are 
keenly  interested  in  efficient 
reading  procedures — procedures 
that  will  give  you  maximum 
coverage  of  your  areas  of  inter¬ 
est — it  is  only  logical  that  you 
.should  be  aware  of  every  one  of 
these  built-in  aids.  Let’s  make  it 
even  stronger.  If  you  want  to 
know  your  way  around  in  the 
newspaper,  you  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  these  aids.” 

The  three  newspapers  cho.sen 
for  practice  application  are  the 
.Vcu'  York  Times,  the  former 
.VcM'  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  There 
are  many  practical  tests. 

The  other  book  under  con¬ 
sideration  (fast)  here  is  “Read 
Well  and  Remember”  by  Owen 
Web.ster,  who  was  a  London 
newspaperman  and  lecturer  on 
efficient  reading  until  he  emi¬ 
grated  recently  to  Melbourne, 
Australia.  He  has  helped  stu¬ 
dents  representing  more  than  fiO 
professions  and  occujiations  to 
improve  their  reading  efficiency, 
memory  and  comprehension. 

Idp  .Are  i{(»ll(>in 

“Top  people  are  quite  likely 
to  l>e  iKittom  readers,”  writes 
Owen  Webster.  “My  Ixiok  is  in¬ 
tended  for  readers  with  a  little 
more  than  average  intere.st  in 
the  printed  word.  Bad  reading 
habits  are  a  result  of  ignorance 
of  how  we  read.” 

Webster  discu.sses  different 
techniques  for  different  types  of 
reading — newspapers,  reports, 
factual  l)ooks  or  literature.  The 
reader  is  taught  how  to  read 
fast,  when  to  read  slowly,  and 
how  to  evaluate  the  material  in 
advance  and  know  which  tech¬ 
nique  to  apply.  The  author  ex¬ 
plains  what  factors  improve  or 


impair  memory,  the  difference 
lietween  rememliering,  under¬ 
standing,  studying. 

Newspapermen,  who  not  only 
must  read  a  great  deal  but  must 
write  a  great  deal,  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  Webs¬ 
ter’s  promise: 

Htdps  riling,  Timi 

“With  experience  and  confi¬ 
dence,  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
skim,  read,  and  skim  again  in 
less  time  than  you  previously 
needed  for  a  single  reading.  The 
results  should  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  comiirehension,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  chances  of  misunder¬ 
standing,  and — a  by-product 
that  reaches  beyond  the  range 
of  this  lx)ok — an  improvement  in 
the  lucidity,  order  and  concise¬ 
ness  of  anything  you  may  write 
yourself.” 

So,  let’s  obey  the  dictums  of 
the.se  two  helpful  authors  and 
read  and  write  with  greater 
speed,  comprehension,  lucidity. 

Photos  Brought 
Social  Change 

.A  study  in  depth  of  the  socio¬ 
logical  developments  following 
the  birth  of  photography  more 
than  a  century  ago,  its  impact 
on  journalism,  on  society,  on 
customs  and  its  eventual  ac- 
cejitance  as  an  ai  t  form  is  given 
in  a  very  handsome  text-and- 
photo  book. 

It  is  “The  Photograph:  A  So¬ 
cial  History”  (McGraw-Hill. 
Large  format.  367  pages. 
.$16.95).  The  author  is  Michel 
F.  Braive,  a  lecturer  with  the 
National  Museums  of  France. 

In  a  chapter  on  “Reportage,” 
the  author  writes:  “In  our  eyes 
the  most  spectacular  of  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  activities  is  report¬ 
age.  But  the  idea  of  sponta¬ 
neous,  purely  factual  photog¬ 
raphy  .seems  to  have  intimi¬ 
dated  iiublic  and  photographers 
alike  at  first.  The  word  ‘re¬ 
porter’  itself  appeared  very 
early;  it  had  reached  France  by 
1829,  when  Stendahl  u.seil  it.  It 
soon  found  its  way  into  the 
austere  columns  of  the  press; 
but.  in  the  ab.sence  of  a  prac¬ 
ticable  means  of  reproducing 
photographs  in  quantity,  the 
new  photograph  made  its 
appearance  only  gradually, 
through  the  practice  of  basing 
engravings  on  photographs. 
More  photographers  worked  for 
book-publishers  than  for  the 
press. 

“The  history  of  reiiortage,  in 
the  sense  of  reporting  current 
events,  begins  with  Nadar;  but 
we  must  begin  by  recognizing 
that  the  public  was  not  really 
interested.  Nadar  was  ahead  of 
his  time.  His  most  sen.sational 
exploit,  the  first  aerial  photo¬ 


graph  (1858),  aroused  little  at¬ 
tention.” 

The  author  credits  Mathew 
B.  Brady,  the  greatest  of  the 
Civil  War  photographers,  with 
being  the  first  to  reconl  war  in 
all  its  horror,  a  subject  which 
has  I'emainerl  all  too  familiar  in 
photography  since  his  day. 

We  are  told  that  with  Jacob 
.A.  Riis  (1849-1914)  trae  photo¬ 
graphic  reportage  came  into  its 
own;  the  innocuous  genra  scene 
was  replaced  by  a  candid  and 
serious  record  of  the  jihotog- 
rapher’s  life  and  times.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  child  miners,  startled  by 
Riis’s  early  flash  equipment, 
heralded  the  era  of  .social  com¬ 
ment  and  protest  in  photog- 
rajihy.  (“Ameiica  was  the  first 
country  where  it  became  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  this  kind  of  photo¬ 
graph  without  either  moralizing 
or  sentimentalizing  its  subject.” 

.A  photograph  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  “decisive  moment”  in 
photography  is  the  famous  one 
by  Warnecke  of  the  as.sassina- 
tion  of  Mayor  Gaynor  of  New 
York  (1910). 

Braive,  in  his  handsome  and 
historic  and  fascinating  book, 
tianslateil  from  French,  ob¬ 
serves:  “Te.xt  and  typography 
can  be  an  invaluable  comple¬ 
ment  to  the  photograph;  but 
only  if  the  picture  is  allowed 
room  to  make  its  own  point  in 
its  own  way.” 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIU^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

||||||llllllllllllllillll|i|ll!lilllllllllllll!lllllllllllill|l^ 

A  fourth  edition  of  “Adver¬ 
tising  Copy  and  Layout”  (In¬ 
terstate  Printers  and  Publish¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  19  N.  Jack.son  St., 
Danville,  Ill.  6183‘2.  Paperback. 
Laige  foimat.  183  pages.  $4) 
has  been  jmblished  for  those 
needing  a  workbook  providing 
jiractical  exerci.ses  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  preparation  of  i-etail, 
national  and  industrial  adver¬ 
tising  copy  and  layout.  It  is  by 
Manning  I).  Seil,  formerly  head 
of  advertising  courses.  School 
of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions,  University  of  Florida,  and 
Frank  B.  Senger,  chairman. 
School  of  Journalism,  Michigan 
State  Univei'sity. 

C.  L.  Sulzbeiger,  editorial 
page  columnist.  New  York 
Times,  wrote  the  text  of  “The 
.American  Heritage  Picture  His¬ 
tory  of  World  War  11”  (Simon 
and  Schuster). 

Jerry  Robin.son,  creator  of  the 
“Flubs  and  Fluffs”  and  “Still 
Life”  cartoon  jianels  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “True  Classroom  Flubs 
and  Fluffs”  (Fawcett  Gold 
Medal  Books.  Paperback.  40c). 
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1966  Newspaper 
Safety  Writing  Competition 


■  Sponsored  by  the  American  Trucking  Associations  to  recognize 
the  nation’s  newspaper  writers’  contributions  to  traffic  safety. 

■  Entries  published  between  January  1,  1966  and  December  31, 
1966  will  be  eligible.  All  entries  must  be  postmarked  before 
January  31,  1967. 

■  Open  to  writers  of  daily,  weekly  and  semi- weekly  newspapers 
and  wire  services  throughout  the  United  States. 


^5,400  IN 
CASH  PRIZES: 


’1,000 


’500 


’300 


FIRST  PRIZE  SECOND  PRIZE  THIRD  PRIZE 

In  each  of  three  categories: 

SINGLE  STORY  •  EDITORIAL  •  SERIES 


A  SPECIAL  PLAQUE  will  be  awarded  to  the  newspaper 
conducting  the  most  effective  overall  campaign  on  highway  safety. 


This  is  a  safety  writing  contest,  and  entries  will 
be  judged  on  that  basis.  No  mentions  of  trucks 
or  the  industry  or  ATA  will  influence  the  judging, 
under  the  rules.  Sponsors  are  interested  in  high¬ 
way  safety  in  general. 


PANEL  OF  JUDGES 

PROFESSOR  EARL  ENGLISH,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri 

HAMILTON  THORNTON,  Editor,  Editorial  Page, 
St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat 

J.  W.  BROWN,  JR.,  Editor,  The  Cass  County 
Democrat,  Harrisonville,  Missouri 


For  entry  forms  and  further  information,  write 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 
1616  P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Winners  will  be  announced  in  March,  1967 


[  Mj  1965  WINNERS 

William  J.  Sanderson,  The  (Port- 
land)  Oregonian,  Frank  A.  Aukofer, 
The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  and 
■  Raleigh  Mann,  The  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News. 

Dow  Richardson,  The  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  Robert  C.  King,  The  Min- 
EOITORIAL:  neapoUs  (Minn.)  Tribune,  and  N.  S. 
Hayden,  The  Hartwell  (Ga.)  Sun. 

Ivan  Robinson,  The  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  Menno  Duerksen, 
SERIES;  The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar,  and  Paul  H.  Miller,  The 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 

SPECIAL  ^  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  a 
AWARD:  special  plaque  for  the  most  effective 
overall  newspaper  campaign. 


RED  ROSES  FOR  OUR 
(NOT  DLUE)  EDITORS! 

"I  mo^ed  to  Anderson  from  a  union- 
infested  area  of  the  East.  It  was  kimmI 
to  find  that  the  daily  newspapers  in 
Anderson  support  the  Right-To-Work 
l.aw,  and  also  turn  down  the  paid 
adss  of  the  unions  as  well.  Thanks. 
We  like  it  here.” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

“The  tremendous  showing  (for  a  new 
court  house)  would  have  never  been 
possible  without  the  support  of  your 
two  fine  newspapers.” 

“Congratulations  on  hasing  recently 
received  the  Award  for  .state  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  campaign  for  conserva¬ 
tion  of  our  soil,  water  and  other  na¬ 
tural  resources.” 

“The  first  21  payroll  checks  we 
cashed  Monday  were  drawn  on  a 
large  Georgia  industry,  located  across 
the  river.  People  over  there  read  our 
advs  and  come  here  to  shop.” 

☆  ☆ 

“it  is  my  feeling  that  your  farm 
pages  have  done  much  to  shape  the 
changing  agriculture  not  only  in  this 
area  of  South  Carolina,  hut  in  Geor¬ 
gia  as  well.” 

"ir  'fr 

“Thank  you  so  very  much  for  your 
vigorous  opposition  to  changes  to  al¬ 
low  the  selling  of  liquor  by  the  drink 
in  South  Carolina.  No  other  paper 
pointed  out  that  the  people  in  the 
last  referendum  voted  DRY  — 
against  any  legalized  sale  of  liquor  — 
but  that  the  General  Assembly  ig¬ 
nored  their  wishes.  So  why  take  an¬ 
other  chance?” 

^  -v 

“At  least  35  percent  of  our  business 
c^es  from  the  fine  people  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  who  live  in  the  area  in  which 
your  newspapers  circulate.” 

☆  ☆  <r 

“The  slogan  you  developed.  ‘Ander¬ 
son,  the  Friendliest  City  in  South 
Carolina'  certainly  gives  us  something 
to  shoot  at.  It  should  be  on  every 
letterhead  and  billboard  in  the  area.” 

☆  ☆  yj 

“We  are  newcomers  —  and  old-line 
Republicans,  none  of  that  ‘instant’ 
stuff.  Naturally,  we  don't  agree  with 
your  editorial  views,  but  let  us  thank 
you  for  the  very  fair  treatment  ^ven 
the  Republican  candidates  in  the 
news  columns  of  your  paper  during 
the  campaign  just  ending.” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

“It  must  cost  you  many  thousands 
each  year  in  profits  NOT  to  take  ad¬ 
vertisements  from  Greenville’s  retail 
stores,  and  other  businesses  there 
that  are  in  direct  competition  with 
/^derson  stores.  Thank  you  for  ‘put¬ 
ting  your  money  where  your  mouth 
is’  when  it  comes  to  building  j^der- 
son.” 

■i^r  ☆  ☆ 

“You  have  shown  again  and  again 
thLs  kind  of  enthusiastic  civic  and 
area  pride  through  the  years  as  your 
newspapers  worked  to  build  Hart¬ 
well  iJike,  a  modem  hospital  and 
Nursing  School,  good  pubUc  schools 
and  highways  —  just  to  mention  a 
few  of  your  good  works.” 

•  THE  ANDERSON 

INDEPENDENT 

•  THE  ANDERSON 

DAILY  MAIL 

ANDERSON.  S.  C. 
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DALE  D.  PULLEN— named  head 
of  fhe  Washington  Bureau  of  Perry 
Publications,  publishers  of  27 
Florida  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  Pullen  is  a  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hollywood 
(Fla.)  Sun-Tattler. 

Ralph  H.  Eades — former  city 
editor  and  40-year  staff  member 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star — 
retired. 

• 

Executives  Are  Given 
INew  Responsibilities 

St.  Peter.«!BI’rg,  Fla. 
Promotions  and  reassignments 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  were  an¬ 
nounced  recently. 

Donald  K.  Baldwin,  executive 
editor,  was  named  to  serve  also 
as  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Times  Publishing  Co.  T.  C. 
Harris,  general  manager  since 
1961  and  a  staff  member  since 
1923,  will  return  to  news  opera¬ 
tions  as  an  associate  editor,  con¬ 
tinuing  as  a  vicepresident  and 
director. 

John  B.  Lake,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director  since 
1960,  was  named  general  man¬ 
ager.  He  continues  as  ad  direc¬ 
tor  temporarily. 

Clifton  D.  Camp,  controller 
and  treasurer,  was  named  vice- 
president  for  administration. 
Norman  Dusseault,  assi.stant 
classified  ad  manager,  will  be¬ 
come  personnel  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dan  Hall  who  resigned. 
*  *  * 

Day  in  Gov’t  Post 

Daniel  E.  Day,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the 
National  Negro  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
press  services  staff  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  public  affairs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Day  is  a 
retired  Army  officer  who  served 
in  public  information  assign¬ 
ments  in  W^ashington,  Japan  and 
Korea. 


news 

Nor.man  Hekfron — to  news 
staff  of  KGW-TV,  Portland, 
Ore.,  from  staff  of  KOTA  radio¬ 
tv  in  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

*  *  • 

W.  Leslie  Smith  Jr.,  public 
relations  man  and  former  re- 
j)orter  for  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  editor  in  Westport 
and  Bridgeport,  Conn. — named 
to  staff  of  the  American  Book 
Publishers  Council. 

*  *  * 

William  I.  Nichols,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editoiial  director  of 
This  Week,  elected  chairman  of 
the  National  Book  Committee. 

*  «  * 

Bill  Wilson,  news  editor, 
Penns  Grove  (N.  J.)  Record — 
to  tri-state  desk  of  the  Hagers¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Morning  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Rowand — named  as¬ 
sistant  financial  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press.  He  joined 
the  Scripj)s-Howard  newspaper 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
five  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Smith — to  staff  of  the 
Van  Xuys  (Calif.)  X^cics,  from 
.4  Ilia  m  b  ra  Post-. A  d voea  te. 

•  •  • 

Stanley  Rosenthal — to  copy 
desk  of  the  Van  Says  (Calif.) 
Xews,  from  news  editor,  Bur¬ 
bank  (Calif.)  Independent. 

*  *  * 

Lloyd  Talmadge— -to  copy 
desk,  Glendale  (Calif.)  \ews- 
Press,  after  working  for  the 
Los  .Angeles  Times  and  Santa 
Monica  Outlook. 

*  *  * 

H  .4pi)oiiitineiit»<  Mado 
At  Eastern  .4irliiies 

Three  appointments  in  the 
advertising  department  of  East¬ 
ern  Airlines  were  announced  this 
week  by  John  B.  Andersen,  vice- 
president  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  for  the  company. 

They  are: 

John  F.  Lynch,  director  of 
advertising; 

William  H.  Dowse,  director  of 
merchandising; 

.Ahira  Cobb  II,  manager- 
international  advertising. 

Lynch  moved  to  Eastern  from 
Young  &  Rubicam,  where  he  has 
been  an  account  executive  since 
1962,  most  recently  on  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  advertising. 

Dowse  formerly  was  vice- 
president,  merchandising  serv¬ 
ices,  for  Palmer,  Willson  and 
Worden  Inc.,  handling  Trans 
World  Airlines,  Jones  &  I.augh- 
lin  Steel  Corp.,  and  Tyrex  Inc. 

Cobb  had  b^n  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  Palmer,  Willson  & 
Worden,  handling  Trans  World 
Airlines. 
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Cruze  Martin 


GEORGE  R.  CRUZE  is  director  of 
publications  for  Pioneer  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  which  operates  21 
suburban  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  Chicago  area.  Cruze  succeeds 
William  H.  Over,  recently-named 
president  of  the  company.  Prior 
to  joining  Pioneer  in  1963,  Cruze 
was  ad  director  for  the  Burlington 
|Vt.)  Free  Press. 

RUDOLPH  C.  MARTIN  will  man¬ 
age  14  of  Pioneer's  western  and 
northwestern  community  papers  in 
the  Chicago  area.  Martin  joined 
the  company  in  1964  and  was 
northwestern  manager  prior  to 
this  promotion.  He  also  came  to 
Pioneer  from  the  ad  staff  of  the 
Burlington  Free  Press. 

Gene  Tittle,  former  news 
editor,  Las  Vegas  Sun  and  col¬ 
umnist  Las  Vegas  Reporter — 
to  real  estate  editor,  San  Jose 
(Cal.)  Mercury-News. 

*  *  * 

Brian  S.  Willet — to  sports 
editor  from  assistant,  Norwich 
(Conn.)  BuVetin. 

«  *  * 

Gene  O’Bleness — to  city  edi¬ 
tor  from  municipal  affairs  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Oak  Ridger,  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn. 

*  ♦  * 

John  E.  Plle.nneke,  onetime 
real  estate  editor,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press — to  management 
editor  from  Houston  bun  au 
assistant  editor  for  Business 

lIVcA-  magazine, 

«  «  * 

John  B.  Weichel — from  dis¬ 
trict  editor  to  managing  editor, 
Stratford  (Ont.)  Beacon  Her¬ 

ald.  He  succeeds  T.  J.  Dolan 
who  is  retiring  after  51  years 
as  a  newsman  in  Stratford. 

*  •  * 

Forbes  Riitde — former  Cana¬ 
dian  Pi-ess  news  agency  cor¬ 
respondent  and  bureau  chief — 
named  senior  information  officer 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Information 
Service. 

*  «  « 

Paul  J.  Beck,  Los  Angeles 
Times  reporter — named  press 
aide  to  California  governor- 
elect,  Ronald  Reagan. 

*  •  * 

Nike  McCarville — to  state 
capitol  bureau,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune  from  special  projects, 
Oklahoma  Courier. 
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William  C.  Coe,  education 
reporter,  Manchester  (Conn.) 
Evening  Herald — to  faculty  of 
Manchester  Community  College. 


William  E.  Campbell  Jr. — 
to  public  information  represen¬ 
tative  for  Harrisburg  area, 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
from  reporter,  Harrisburg  Eve¬ 
ning  Xews. 


David  D.  McClean,  former 
reporter,  Akron  (0.)  Beacon 
Journal — to  public  relations  and 
publications  director.  Farming- 
ton  (Me.)  State  College. 


Pai  l  Tsompanas — left  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  Copley  News 
Service  to  become  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  Congressman 
Bob  Wilson  of  California.  Frank  E.  Warren,  executive 

*  *  *  PAUL  A.  POORMAN,  a  vicepresident  and  general  man- 

WiLLlAM  K.  Todd — appointed  l  Philadelphia  ager,  Houston  Chronicle  — 

editor  of  the  Rockiord  (111)  "i"  orthl  named  chairman,  1967  Houston 

Morning  Star  and  Register-Re-  News.  Heart  Fund  campaign. 

public,  succeeding  Rex  L.  Kar-  ♦  *  ♦ 

NEY,  who  died  Nov.  16.  BOYD  SIMMONS,  city  editor  of  CHARLES  King — former  Van- 

*  *  *  fhe  News,  has  been  appointed  couver  (B.  C.)  Province  re- 

Harold  V.  Lappin  —  from  metropolitan  editor,  with  general  porter — returning  to  Canada  as 

news  editor  to  managing  editor,  supervision  of  both  city  desk  op-  as.sociate  editor  of  the  Ottawa 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  News.  Har-  erations  and  those  of  the  expand-  Citizen  from  London  Bureau  of 
OLD  W.  Hartl— from  telegraph  suburban  bureau.  Southam  News  Service, 

editor  to  chief  copy  editor  for  ♦  *  ♦ 

the  News.  di  •  rs  i  n  «•  Sherman  Beinhorn,  Midille- 

*  *  *  Dealer  Promotions  (Conn.)  Press  reporter- 

Roy  Anderson,  Billings  Clev’ELAND  to  political  editor  and  editorial 

(Mont.)  Gazette  sports  editor —  Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and  board.  Peter  L.  Gill — named 

named  editor  of  the  Livingston  editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  news  editor  and  Graydon  0. 

(Mont.)  Enterprise,  succeeding  has  announced  four  executive  Hambrick — to  editor  of  Valley 

Frank  Powell,  who  died  Oct.  advancements.  Heading  the  list  Week,  Press  summer  supple- 
28.  is  William  H.  Ware,  named  ex-  ment.  Kenn  W.  Skinner — 

*  *  *  ecutive  editor  to  succeed  Philip  joined  the  photography  staff. 

Robert  Meyers,  AP  Bureau  W.  Porter  who  retired  Dec.  1.  ♦  *  * 

chief  at  Salt  Lake  City — named  Ted  Princiotto,  city  editor  for  Ian  Carman — appointed  busi- 
president  of  Utah  Headliners  four  years,  will  succeed  Ware  ness  editor,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  as  night  managing  editor.  Rus-  Globe  and  Mail,  taking  charge 

*  *  *  .sel  W.  Kane,  promotion  director  of  the  three-per-week  feature 

Albert  J.  Marino,  city  staff,  and  assistant  to  the  publisher  “Peport  on  Busine.ss.” 

New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald —  takes  over  the  city  editor  spot.  *  ♦  ♦ 

to  assistant  city  editor.  Ken-  Alex  Machaskee,  promotion  Cal  Newton,  former  Univer- 

NETii  J.  Saunders,  city  desk —  manager  in  production,  succeeds  .sity  of  Texas  director  of  publi- 

to  suburban  editor.  Kane.  cations  and  manager  of  the 

^  Uvalde  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Com- 

merce — named  manager  of  the 
Uvalde  Leader-News,  effective 


Poorman 


Simmons 


LOREN  H.  OSMAN,  farm  writer 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  since 
I960,  is  the  Newspaper  Farm  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Year  for  the  second 
time.  The  contest  is  sponsored  by 
the  Newspaper  Farm  Editors  of 
America  and  the  National  Plant 
Food  Institute.  Osman,  who  won 
the  title  for  the  first  time  in  1961, 
is  vicepresident  of  the  farm 
writers'  group.  He  joined  the 
Journal  in  1948  after  working  for 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Chicago  city  news 
bureau  and  the  Prairie  Farmer 
magazine. 


deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 


Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main's  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 


James  F.  Lloyd,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  Columbus  (O.)  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  and  former 
reporter,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times — named  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  Plainfield,  N.  J.  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 
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CHAS.T.  AAAIN,  INC. 
Engineers 
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KAUtGH,  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


OFFICIAL  CITATION — Richard  B.  Fowler,  left,  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  Company,  accepts  from  Maj.  Gen.  John  H.  Chiles 
of  the  Fifth  U.S.  Army,  the  Department  of  the  Army's  Special  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement  citing  the  Star  for  its  sustained  support  of 
Army  public  information  and  community  relations  objectives. 
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Oyez!  Oyez!  Oyez! 
Judges  on  Gridiron 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


Washington 
For  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  which  dates  back  to  1885, 
the  Gridiron  Club  gave  a  dinner 
on  Saturday,  Dec.  3  for  the 
Supreme  Court  and  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  which 
dates  back  to  1789,  all  of  its 
members  attended  a  Gridiron 
Dinner. 


Since  the  Club  was  founded, 
in  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Grover  Cleveland,  Supreme 
Court  Justices  have  attended  in¬ 
dividually  but  this  was  the  first 
time  the  Court  has  been  honored 
and  attended  as  a  body. 

The  Gridiron  holds  two  din¬ 
ners  annually.  The  spx’ing  din¬ 
ner  is  a  full-dress  affair.  Top 


hats  and  tailcoats  —  often 
rented  —  are  worn  and  a  gour¬ 
met  dinner  is  served.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  usually  attends,  along 
with  more  than  500  g^uests  in¬ 
cluding  Cabinet  officers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congri’ess,  indu.strialists, 
labor  leaders,  political  leaders, 
editors  and  publishers  whose 
Washington  correspondents  are 
members,  and  many  non-mem¬ 
ber  newspapermen. 

Taste  Test 

The  Club  is  particular  about 
the  food  and  wines  it  serves  at 
these  dinners.  To  be  sure  that 
all  is  up  to  gourmet  standards, 
a  “tasting  dinner”  is  held  at 
which  each  item  on  the  menu 
is  sampled  and  if  found  wanting 
discarded  in  favor  of  a  more 
tasteful  viand. 

The  fall  dinners  used  to  be 
full  dress,  as  well,  but  in  recent 
years  they  have  been  smaller 
affairs,  less  formal  and  at¬ 
tended  mostly  by  members.  At 
Saturday’s  dinner  there  were  85 
present,  including  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  All  ex¬ 
cept  the  Justices  and  a  few 
Court  officials  were  newspaper¬ 
men,  but  since  the  tradition  of 
the  Gridiron  Club  is  that  “re¬ 
porters  are  never  present”  no 
authorized  accounts  of  what 
transpired  are  available. 

An  unauthorized  version, 
however,  relates  that  the  eve¬ 
ning  was  “gay  and  amusing” 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Court. 

A  Gridiron  program  consists 
of  songs  and  skits  lampooning 
events  and  personalities  of  the 
Washington  scene.  Sometimes 
the  barbs  pierce  individual  sen¬ 
sitivities  but  resentment  is  rare 
and  laughs  are  more  prevalent 
than  frowns.  Judicial  frowns 
were  said  to  have  been  few  at 
the  affair  and  the  laughter 
hearty.  The  Justices,  often 
aloof  in  their  austere  court,  re¬ 
portedly  participated  in  the 
high-brow  horse-play  and  had 
fun  with  the  rest  of  the  party. 

On  Sunday,  as  is  the  custom, 
a  reception  was  held  at  which 
the  skits  and  songs  were  re¬ 
peated  for  the  benefit  of  wives 
and  widows  of  members  and 
their  guests.  Once  more,  every 
member  of  the  high  court  was 
there  with  his  wife  and  the 
wives  were  equally  delighted 
with  the  good-natured  ribbing 
given  their  illustrious  husbands. 

The  Gridiron  Club  was 
founded  by  32  Washington 
newspapermen.  The  active  mem¬ 
bership  is  now  limited  to  50 
working  newspapermen  but  for¬ 
mer  members  who  leave  Wash¬ 
ington  or  transfer  to  non-news¬ 
paper  jobs  remain  associate 
members.  A  third  membership 
category  includes  singers,  ac¬ 
tors  and  musicians  who  take 


Walter  Trohan 


part  in  the  program.  A  current 
“professional”  member  is  Lieut. 
Col.  Albert  F.  Schoepper,  leader 
of  the  Marine  Band,  whose 
musicians  play  for  the  diners. 
John  Philip  Sousa,  the  “march 
king,”  was  a  member  in  by¬ 
gone  days. 

New  President 

At  a  membership  meeting 
earlier  in  the  day,  Walter 
Trohan,  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Washington  Bureau, 
was  elected  President.  Trohan 
was  nominated  by  Arthur 
Krock,  retired  Washington  Cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  who  in  1947  proposed 
Trohan  for  Gridiron  Club  mem¬ 
bership. 

The  somewhat  cynical  Tro¬ 
han,  upon  taking  office,  com¬ 
mented  that  what  a  reporter 
got  out  of  being  Gridiron  Presi¬ 
dent  was  a  lot  of  work  and  the 
privilege  of  sitting  next  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
at  dinners. 

Nat  S.  Finney,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  was  elected 
vicepresident  and,  if  custom  is 
followed  which  it  always  is,  will 
become  president  next  year. 

Other  officers  are:  Julius 
Frandsen,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  secretary;  Richard  L. 
Wilson,  Cowles  Publications, 
treasurer;  and  Frederic  W. 
Collins,  Ridder  Publications, 
historian. 

Grant  Dillman,  news  editor 
of  the  UPI  bureau,  was  elected 
to  active  membership. 

• 

Aide  to  Ad  Chief 

Chicago 

Thomas  P.  O’Donnell  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Edw'ard  D. 
Corboy,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
For  the  last  three  years  O’Don¬ 
nell  was  a  sales  representative 
in  the  Detroit  advertising  office, 
where  he  repre.sented  both  the 
Tribune  and  Chicago's  Ameri¬ 
can. 


we’re  scouting  for 

the  exceptional  man: 

AN  OUTSTANDING  YOUNG 
NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 

to  come  and  grow  with  one  of 
America’s  most  dynamic  and  successful 
communications  organizations 

In  the  past  few  years,  our  company  has  grown 
rapidly,  both  in  the  newspaper  field  and  in  re¬ 
lated  communications  industries.  As  we  look 
to  the  future,  we  see  continued  bright  prospects 
and  expansion  for  all  of  the  divisions  of  our 
company. 

Here’s  where  the  field  narrows.  We  need  an 
extremely  able  young  man  who  can  fill  an  im¬ 
portant  new  position  in  our  business  opieration 
and  who  can  grow  along  with  the  company  and 
some  day  fill  a  top  executive  position. 

This  most  exceptional  man  is  in  his  thirties; 
he  is  presently  employed  as  the  general  manager 
or  business  manager  of  a  sizeable  paper  or  as 
an  assistant  on  one  of  the  largest  ones.  He  has 
a  good  background  in  circulation,  distribution, 
production  and,  possibly,  advertising,  promo¬ 
tion,  and  accounting.  He  is  happy  where  he  is, 
but  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  challenge 
which  an  extremely  large  publishing  organiza¬ 
tion  offers. 


An  exceptional  man?  Yes.  but  we  know  he  exists. 
And,  if  he's  reading  this  ad,  we  hope  he’ll  write 
us,  giving  full  particulars  as  to  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  health  and  salary  requirements.  Our  own 
people  know  of  this  situation  and  they’ll  be  all 
set  to  welcome  the  new  addition  to  the  team. 

Write  Box  3138 
Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


EDITOR  a:  PUBLISHER  for  December  10,  1966 


In  this  fast-moviriff  world  of  ^ 

today,  it  seems  most  appropriate  i 
to  pause,  reflect  and  appreciate  JB 
how  fortunate  we  all  are  JH 

to  live  as  Americans  and  enjoy  JM 
our  many  freedoms 
and  opportunities. 


One  of  the  most  welcomed 
of  these  opportunities 
is  that  of  sending 

Season  s  Greetings 
to  all  our  friends. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  New  York  OKice:  551  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-2950 

S«2  SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


1 


BAS  RELIEF  by  the  world  famed  sculptor,  Costantino  Nivola,  depicts  a  newspaper 
in  abstract  on  the  facade  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  Publishing  Company's 

garage. 


Exciting  Sculpture  Adorns 
Circulation  Truck  Garage 


What  could  have  been  only  Inc.,  the  architects,  makes  a  5*^®  general  ettect  and 

another  functional  but  cold  simple  statement  for  it.  j.  ^  swond  look,  the  in¬ 

modern  building  has  become  in-  “'The  sculpture  will  inspire  dividual  details  of  the  informa- 
stead  an  exciting  work  of  art.  much  looking.  The  more  you 

The  building  is  dominated  by  look,  the  more  you  imagine  you  “It  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
its  sculptured  facade  created  by  sec.”  newspaper  without  being  corny 

Nivola,  who  has  won  prizes  for  “We  were  trying  to  do  some-  or  obvious.” 
his  sculpture  on  the  Hartford  thing  of  which  Bridgeport  will  • 

Mutual  Insurance  company  in  be  proud,”  the  architect  says, 

Hartford  and  at  the  Eero  Saar-  “something  which  will  give  peo-  Erickson  Takes  Up 
inen  donnitories  at  Yale.  pie  a  lift  and  make  them  hold  Circulation  Post 

Nivola  has  created  a  bas  re-  their  heads  higher.  It  would  not 
lief  in  sand  and  concrete  which  have  been  possible  but  for  the  Rockford,  111. 

depicts  the  newspaper,  not  lit-  enlightened  client.”  Roland  E.  Erickson,  new  cir- 

erally  but  plastically — his  in-  The  sculpture  was  commis-  culation  director  of  the  Rock- 
terpi*etation  of  the  printed  w’ord  sioned  by  Ray  Flicker,  presi-  ford  Morning  Star  and  Register- 
as  a  medium  of  communication,  dent  of  the  Post  Publishing  Republic,  assumed  his  new 

company,  and  suggested  by  duties  Dec.  5. 

Happy  Interpretation  Frank  George,  vicepresident  in  Erickson,  35,  has  served  as 

.A.gainst  a  background  of  charge  of  design  at  Fletcher-  circulation  manager  of  the 
newspaper  columns,  Nivola  has  Thompson.  The  parking  garage  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times  since 
introduced  the  positive  in  the  designed  by  Fortunate  1964.  He  fills  the  executive  posi- 

news — education,  family,  pa-  Jcrace,  project  designer  at  tion  here  that  has  been  vacant 
triotism,  art,  music,  theater,  Fletcher-Thompson.  E  and  F  since  William  H.  Klusmeier  was 
sports,  fashion,  finance,  adver-  Construction  company  was  the  named  business  manager  of 
tising.  contractor.  Rockford’s  tw'o  daily  newspapers 

“The  news,”  he  says,  “is  in-  Of  Steel  and  Concrete 

terp reted  and  simplified  to  be-  William  F.  Reinold  continues 

come  an  art  form.”  The  garage  stands  at  a  major  as  circulation  manager  of  the 

It  is  a  happy  interpretation,  intersection  in  the  redevelop-  Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
avoiding  the  controversial  is-  downtown  Bridgeport,  public.  Barton  DuCette  is  city 

sues  of  war  and  murder  and  wh®re  there  wdll  be  four  new  circulation  manager  and  Joseph 
politics  because  Nivola  is  a  sun-  buildings— the  completed  Al-  b.  Lundberg  is  state  area  cir- 
ny  man  who  is  opposed  to  war  •  K^nquin  club,  a  public  parking  culation  manager. 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 

A  monumental  work  of  art  by 
a  famous  sculptor — a  bas  relief 
depicting  a  newspaper  in  ab¬ 
stract — decorates  the  upper  fac¬ 
ade  of  the  Post  Publishing  com¬ 
pany  circulation  garage. 

Unveiling  of  the  sculpture  by 
Costantino  Nivola  introduces 
major  art  to  beautify  a  key  in¬ 
tersection  in  tbe  redevelopment 
of  downtown  Bridgeport,  the 
comer  of  Lafayette  boulevanl 
and  State  street. 

It  also  makes  one  of  the  city’s 
most  utilitarian  buildings  its 
most  artistic. 

The  parking  garage  has  just 
been  completed  by  the  Post 
Publishing  company  to  house 
delivery’  trucks. 


VU-RITE 

2000  page  ca¬ 
pacity  Newsstand 
gives  MORE 
headline  display 
—  SELLS  more 
newspapers  than 
any  stand  now  in 
use. 

ULTRA  SECURITY 
and  other  new 
added  improve¬ 
ments  for  1966. 

Write  World'e 
Leading 
Manufacturer 
for  more  information 
and  detail 
TODAY. 


MODEL  57 


MADE 

NEWSSTANDS 


COIN-TROLLED  Eqaip.  Corp. 
1 1486  Hart  St. 

North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


The  Widening  Worid 
of  Marathon  Oii 


The  far-away  places  are  important,  and  Marathon  people  are 
there  in  force.  But  the  familiar  fields  of  home-in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada- are  piling  up  records  in  their  own  right.  They’ve 
already  helped  us  produce  a  billion-and-a-half  barrels  of  oil,  and 
our  company’s  North  American  oil  and  gas  production  rates  are 
setting  new  records  in  1966.  Recent  major  discoveries- especially  in 
Alaska- will  boost  our  North  American  production  much  higher  in 
the  years  ahead.  In  addition,  the  application  of  advanced  technology 
and  secondary  recovery  processes  in  existing  fields  are  enabling 
the  company  to  recover  oil  which  formerly  had  been  locked  in  place. 
From  Alaska  to  Texas,  production  on  the  home  front  is  making 
a  major  contribution  to  the  widening  world  of  Marathon  Oil. 


MARATHON  OIL  COMPANY 

FINDLAY  OHIO 


Never  give  a  machine  a  moment’s  rest 


Never  give  a  machine  a  moment's  rest  .  .  .  unless  it  can't  stand  it. 
Monarchs  can.  Keep  them  fed  with  tape  and  you'll  get  maximum  "Up 
Time"  production.  It  takes  a  system  to  do  it  based  on  Intertype  electronic 
tape  perforators,  computers  and  Intertypesetter  operating  units.  □  Let 
our  specialists  review  your  present  operation  so  they  can  plan  a  system 
tailored  to  your  needs.  It  will  produce  more  type  at  less  cost,  reduce 
errors,  save  space,  be  a  profitable  investment.  Call  your  Intertype 
representative  today.  He'll  start  things  moving.  □  Intertype  Company,  a 

■  division  of  Harris-Intertype 

K  C  C  Corporation,  360  Furman 

I  in  I  C  K  I  ¥  m  C  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11201. 


GET  MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION  WITH  INTERTYPE 


UP  TIME 
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El  Mundo 
Occupies 
New  Plant 


San  Juan 
El  Mundo,  in  its  46th  year 
of  publication,  is  being  produced 
from  a  new  multi-million  dollar 
plant. 

The  El  Mundo  facilities  are 
part  of  a  300,000  sq.  ft  commu¬ 
nications  complex  located  in 
Hato  Rey  where  all  El  Mundo 
Enterprises  —  including  radio 
and  television  —  will  eventually 
be  centralized. 

Formal  inauguration  of  the  El 
Mundo  Building  is  scheduled  for 
Sunday,  Dec.  11.  Week-long  fes¬ 
tivities  will  include  open  house 
for  employes  and  families,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  personnel,  and 
civic  leaders. 

The  newspaper  describes  the 
new  plant  as  an  “investment 
which  will  enable  us  to  keep 
pace  with  the  tremendous  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
the  1960’s — an  unparalleled  10 
percent  annual  growth  over  the 
past  five  years.” 

The  13-acre  Hato  Rey  site,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
newspaper,  “is  particularly  valu¬ 
able  because  it  is  part  of  the 
new  commercial  center  of  bur¬ 
geoning  metropolitan  San  Juan.” 

The  inaugural  issue  will  have 
a  125,000  press  run. 

The  new’  plant  includes  mod¬ 
em  photoengraving  facilities, 
the  latest  typesetting  machinery, 
a  subsidize  cafeteria  and  dis¬ 
pensary  for  employes  and  exten¬ 
sive  newsprint  storage  space.  In 
the  pressroom  a  seven-unit  Goss 
Headliner  has  replaced  a  four- 
unit  Hoe  press. 

During  the  past  five  years  El 
Mundo  has  registered  a  steady 
were  digging  into  the  very  roots  walk  about  10  inches  below.  It  circulation  climb.  Sales,  includ- 

e  of  Canada’s  of  Orillia  history,  was  graphi-  had  been  covered  over  with  ing  home  delivery,  top  87,000 

essayists  and  cally  portrayed  by  the  number  gravel  and  used  as  a  base  for  a  daily. 

of  huge  tree  roots  that  had  to  be  newer  sidewalk.  • 

(.ummuniiy  Dicrkoph  to  Manage 

Colbome  St.  Mergenthaler  Agency 

progressed  to  i  Henry  K.  Dierkoph  Jr.  has 

le  of  the  foun-  I  been  appointed  manager  of 

n  poured.  In  M  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com- 

e  of  the  con-  H||H  IHHH  HHH  pany’s  Los  Angeles  Agency.  He 

that  will  .sup-  ^  ^^^B  H  ■||||^B  |  succeeds  Joseph  W.  Agee  w’ho 

IS  and  girders.  HHI H  recently  resigned.  The  announ- 

nticipated  by  HIH  cement  was  made  by  Paul  S. 

^  I  Chisholm,  Mergenthaler’s 

cterior  reflects  I^Sii  I  ^^^B  ^  K  president  for  domestic  sales, 

le  community,  •  Dierkoph  began  his  career 

nterior  will  be  X  with  Mergenthaler  in  1946 

design  for  the  ts  ^  ^  after  graduating  from  the  Uni- 

ewspaper,  ful-  K  versity  of  Maryland.  His  sales 

1  each  depart-  w  background  includes  promo- 

lined  and  pro-  BURLINGTON  (VT.)  FREE  PRESS  has  begun  construction  of  a 

,  ^  press-distribution  building.  It  will  house  a  Goss  Metro  offset  press.  ^^e  company  s  San  Fran- 

ket  and  Times  scheduled  to  be  in  operation  in  1967  when  circulation  is  expected  CISCO  and  Chicago  Agencies  and 

■t  35  Peter  St.  to  be  40,000.  The  new  building  will  join  to  existing  facilities  in  field  experience  as  a  production 

»me”  for  the  downtown  Burlington.  engineer  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 


ARCHITECT'S  PLAN  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Orillia  Packet  &  Times  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  reflects  "a  relationship  with  yesterday"  in  a  thriving 
community. 


Arches  of  Writer’s  Home 
Inspire  Design  for  Plant 


Equipment 
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4  FORK  IN  THE  ROAD 

How  Computer  Works 


The  basic  principles  of  the  computer  can  be  understood, 
enough  at  any  rate  to  see  how  and  where  the  computer 
can  be  used,  even  in  your  own  work. 

The  digital  computer  contains  a  collection  of  tiny 
electronic  components  arranged  on  printed  electrical  lines. 
They  perform  the  same  function  as  the  mechanism  inside 
a  desk  calculator.  They  add  numbers. 

In  fact,  to  under.stand  the  computer,  you  need  only  grasp 
the  difference  between  the  computer  and  the  desk  calculator. 
The  desk  calculator  requires  that  you  punch  in  commands 
(add,  subtract,  divide,  multiply,  etc.)  as  well  as  data  on 
the  keyboard,  as  you  go  along.  With  a  computer  you  put 
the  commands  and  data  onto  a  deck  of  punched  cards,  give 
the  entire  deck  to  the  computer,  and  let  the  computer 
use  the  commands  and  the  data  to  work  out  the  problem 
at  billionths-of-a-second  speeds. 

The  pack  of  instructions  or  chain  of  commands  is  called 
a  program.  No  matter  how  fast  the  program  can  be  run 
by  a  computer,  only  one  instruction  is  used  at  a  time.  For 
this  reason  you  need  a  place  to  store  the  remainder  of 
the  program.  In  fact,  you’d  also  want  to  store  some 
intermediate  answers  and  the  final  results.  So  we  add  to 
the  computer  some  easy-to-magnetize  devices  which  can 
.store  in  some  sort  of  code  our  program  and  results.  This 
storage  is  commonly  called:  Memory. 

So  that’s  it.  By  writing  out  instructions  and  devising  a 
memory,  we  have  changed  a  desk  calculator  into  a  simple 
computer. 


Functions  .4re  ‘Boxed  In' 

Generally  computers  are  made  up  of  several  boxes.  The 
calculator  and  memory  portions  are  usually  packaged  in 
the  same  box.  Arranged  around  this  “central  processor” 
are  a  variety  of  things  which  perform  three  needed  functions. 

In  &  Out — The  computer  doesn’t  understand  anything  but 
its  own  special  code.  (Its  binary  code  which  represents 
numbers,  letters  and  punctuation  marks  much  as  morse 
code  does,  except  that  binary  code  is  structured  logically  to 
permit  us  to  do  addition,  for  example,  right  in  code.) 
Separate  devices  are  needed  to  translate  to  and  from  this 
code  as  information  goes  in  and  out  of  the  computer.  The 
card  reader  punch  and  paper  tape  readers  and  punches 
get  information  both  in  and  out  of  the  computer.  Optical 
and  magnetic  document  readers  read  information  off  checks 
and  other  forms  into  the  computer.  Printers  take  calculated 
results  in  code  and  produce  a  variety  of  different  printed 
checks,  reports  and  notices. 

Extra  Storage — There  are  also  devices  to  augment  the 
computer’s  memory.  Magnetically  coated  cyclinders  and  disks 
.store  things  in  addressable  pigeon  holes.  Magnetic  tape  like 
that  used  in  home  tape  recorders,  however,  has  to  be 
scanned  and  items  on  it  are  therefore  arranged  in  some 
type  of  sequence. 

Inquiry  Stations — Computers  can  also  have  consoles  and 
remote  terminals.  Individuals  use  these  to  inquire  about 
things  stored  in  the  computer,  or  to  work  out  small  problems. 

.Sequence  of  (xtmmands 

Ck)mputers  have  a  unique  working  characteristic. 
Instructions  or  programs  take  a  long  time  to  write.  In 
fact,  it’s  easier  to  w’ork  out  many  common  problems  by 
hand.  You  wouldn’t  use  a  computer  to  add  a  column  of 
numbers,  or  calculate  your  checkbook  balance  or  fill  out 
your  income  tax  return. 

But  if  you  were  to  do  the  addition,  checkbook  balancing, 
or  income  tax  return  hundreds  of  times,  then  it  might 
practical.  For  then  the  tremendous  speed  of  the  computer 
begins  to  offset  the  time  spent  in  programming.  This  is 
why  computers  pay  off  for  payroll  work.  The  computer 


goes  through  the  same  set  of  computations  for  each  employee 
at  several  thousand  computations  a  second. 

When  a  computer  charts  the  course  of  a  satellite,  it  will 
go  over  the  same  sequence  of  calculations  dozens  of  time.s, 
feeding  in  new  tracking  data  at  each  cycle. 

When  a  computer  checks  inventory  it  goes  over  the  same 
set  of  calculations  and  adjustments  each  time  an  order  is 
entered  and  items  are  taken  from  inventory. 

It  is  this  need  to  capitalize  on  repetitive  use  of  the 
program  that  makes  the  professional  programmer  and  the 
systems  men  try  so  hard  to  organize  things  when  they 
are  looking  for  new  applications.  They  have  to  get  all 
inventory  records,  payroll  cards  and  production  orders 
organized  so  they  can  be  handled  by  a  single  set  of 
program  steps. 

This  is  why  it’s  handy  to  think  of  the  program  as  a 
sequence  of  commands.  It  makes  it  easy  to  see  the  computer 
stepping  from  one  instruction  to  the  next.  But  there  is 
one  final  and  important  addition  to  this  picture. 

The  chain  is  complex.  At  various  points  the  program 
comes  to  a  branch,  a  fork  in  the  road.  At  the  fork  is  an 
instruction  like:  “Compare!  If  the  result  is  zero,  take  the 
right  hand  path  which  will  print  out  a  purchase  requisition. 
If  the  result  is  greater  than  zero,  take  the  left  hand  path 
which  will  take  us  back  to  the  start  of  the  program  to 
review  another  inventory  transaction.” 

It  is  the  ability  to  branch  that  enables  the  computer 
to  take  special  action,  weed  out  errors,  and  select  from  among 
several  available  subprograms.  In  short,  it  enables  the 
computer  to  jump  around  in  the  program  and  even  to 
decide  when  a  job  is  done  and  when  it  must  go  through 
still  another  cycle. 

If  you  can  see  how  some  of  your  tedious  paperwork  can 
be  reduced  to  a  set  of  instructions  then  maybe  you  can 
exploit  a  computer. 


OPUBCO  Plans 
To  Run  Magazines 
On  Huge  Press 

Oklahoma  City 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company  has  created  a  new 
magazine  printing  depaitment 
which  will  be  run  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  production  staff 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times. 

This  development  follows 
OPUBCO’s  announcement 
(E&P,  Nov.  12)  that  the  com- 
l)any  will  install  what  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  world’s  longest 
web  offset  press.”  Installation 
of  the  press  —  a  Hantscho  Jr. 
Mark  II  —  is  planned  for  May, 
1967,  when  the  1.55-foot  machine 
will  be  .shipped  from  Mount 
V'ernon,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager 

The  new  department  has  led 
to  new  appointments.  Harold 
W.  Deadman,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  newspapers  has 
been  named  publications  sales 
manager  of  the  offset  magazine 
web  printing  department. 

Announcement  of  the  new 
position,  effective  Jan.  1,  was 
made  recently  by  Edward  L. 
Gaylord,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  publishing  company.  Re¬ 
placing  Deadman  is  W.  T.  Dick¬ 
son  who  became  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  earlier  this  month.  Chief 


new  duties  for  Deadman  will  be 
directing  sales. 

The  new  machine  is  a  per- 
fecting-type  press  and  prints 
l)oth  sides  of  the  web  at  the  same 
time  with  a  top  running  web 
speed  of  700  feet  per  minute.  It 
is  de.scribed  as  being  capable  of 
printing  24  magazine  pages  in 
four-color  process.  In  addition 
to  being  used  in  print  the  Okla¬ 
homa,  Kansas  and  Texas  issues 
of  the  Farmer  Stockman,  maga¬ 
zine  publications  owned  by 
other  publishers  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  new  press  which 
will  be  located  in  the  company’s 
Colorgraphics  building.  Cost  of 
the  new  facility,  according  to 
Gaylord,  will  be  “about  $l-mil- 
lion.” 

Direct  supervision  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  operation  of  the  press 
has  been  assigned  to  Robert  H. 
Spahn,  production  manager,  and 
Richard  Hansen,  press  superin¬ 
tendent. 

• 

Plant  Improved 

Rockford,  III. 

Construction  of  a  press  room 
addition  to  the  Rockford  News 
Tower,  part  of  a  $2,200,000 
capital  improvements  and 
modernization  program  for  the 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  is  progressing.  A  $1,200,- 
000  Hoe  Colormatic  high-speed 
press  will  be  installed  in  1967 
along  with  stereotype  and  mail 
room  facilities.  The  new  press 
is  expected  to  be  in  operation 
next  fall. 
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Can  you  identify  these  Burgess  cities? 


Burgess  mats  are  used  in  more  towns  and  cities  and  by  more  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  than  any  other  mat.  Big 
and  small,  far  and  wide,  including  those  above:  Cheyenne,  Grand  Rapids,  Hot  Springs,  Providence.  Draw  your 
own  conclusions.  Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032. 

BURGESS  MATS 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


!! 
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Machine  Tliat  Reads 
Hand  Printing  Shown 

Dallas 

A  machine  that  reads  numbers 
and  the  complete  alphabet 
printed  by  hand  was  demon¬ 
strated  here  recently  by  Recog¬ 
nition  Equipment  Incorporated. 

The  optical  character  recogni¬ 
tion  system  reads  hand-printed 
characters  intermixed  with 
typed  or  printed  characters  in 
a  variety  of  standard  type  styles 
at  a  rate  of  2()()()  characters  per 
second  and  processes  documents 
containing  this  information  at 
rates  up  to  1200  per  minute. 


Volk  to  Puhlish 
Border  Collection 

A  new 

mately  200  ready-to-use  borders 
igreed  by  executives  of  the  Delaware  State  has  just  been  published  by 
a  122-page  Delaware  Progress  issue  that  was  Harry  Volk  Jr.  Art  Studio, 
nite  five-unit  offset  press.  From  the  left  are:  Pleasantville,  New  Jersey, 
e  Smyth,  managing  editor;  Jack  Manahan,  08232. 

irth.  editor  and  publisher;  and  Paul  Stanyard,  The  “King-Size  Clip  Book  of 
vs  14,000  circulation  js  changing  to  offset  Borders”  will  contain  36  one- 

S  rDlnl-uK  "od  tut 

Will  be  packaged  m  a  loose-leaf 
format.  Each  page  will  include 
a  number  of  complete  border  de¬ 
signs,  all  ready  to  clip  and 
two  supplements  issued  with  its  paste.  Proportions  of  the  com- 
lase”  affiliated  papers  as  w’ell  as  its  plete  borders  can  be  changed 
osely  own  tri-weekly  paper.  The  sup-  easily  by  mitering,  etc. 
con-  plements  are  Peninsula  Living  The  reproductions  will  be 
vest-  and  Peninsula  Midweek.  lithographed  on  glossy  “Krome- 

ilif.)  PNI  w’as  founded  by  George  kote”  stock  and  will  include 
w'as  Morell,  Dallas  Wood  and  E.  Ray  Christmas,  seasonal,  money. 
Red-  Lovett,  wrho  developed  a  profit-  contemporary,  classic  and  cer- 
into  .sharing  trust  plan  whereby  the  tificate  designs.  All  will  be 
ownership  gradually  went  to  hand-drawn  or  photo-composed, 
luces  employes.  with  no  metal  type  proofs. 


PNI  Employes 
Building  Again 


DOTTED  LINES  enclose  4-sfory  addition,  left,  fo  the  Des  Moines  (luwa| 
Register  and  Tribune  building.  Completion  date  is  1967  and  the  cost  is 
estimated  at  $600,000.  David  Kruidenier,  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  addition  will  increase  newsprint  storage  space  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  provide  additional  truck  loading  docks  on  the  first  two  floors,  addi¬ 
tional  mail  room  space  on  the  third  floor  and  expansion  room  for  various 
departments  on  the  fourth  floor. 
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Old  Reliable 


New  Reliable 


Linotype  ‘old  reliables’  have  been  making  history  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  for  over  eighty  years. 

Now  the  all  new  Linotype  Elektron  brings  ‘old  reliable’  depend¬ 
ability  to  modern,  high-speed  automatic  linecasting.  You  can 
count  on  Elektron’s  high  productivity  and  reliability  to  meet  every 
deadline  as  it  continues  to  fill  the  galley  fast  at  fifteen  lines  a  min¬ 
ute.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


ELEKTRON — The  World’s  Fastest  Selling  Typesetter 


Mergenthaler 


Syllables  Must  Pass 
Computer  *Blind  Spot’ 

By  Joe  Stone, 

In  llir  San  I'ninn 


Between  the  time  this  stoi-j’  leaves  the  typewriter  and  the 
time  it  lands  on  your  front  doorstep,  some  work  will  be  done 
on  it  by  a  computer. 

First  the  story  wull  be  put  on  tape. 

Every  !”$ — &’()  figure  and  word  used  in  the  story  will 
become  holes  on  a  long  tape.  The  holes  are  letters,  words 
and  spaces,  and  the  sum  total  is  a  long  string  of  sentences. 

If  we  wanted  to.  we  could  write  a  story  that  would  make 
a  tape  that  would  sti-etch  from  here  to  Jamul.  We  will  not 
do  that.  Our  tape  will  reach  no  further  than  Third  Avenue 
and  Broadway. 

That  tape  will  then  be  taken  to  the  computer  and  it  will 
consume  the  tape. 

The  computer  stands  against  the  wall  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  San  Diego  Union.  It  is  five  feet  tall,  18  inches 
wide,  and  14  inches  thick.  Its  physical  condition  is  excellent. 
It  thrives  on  its  diet  of  tape. 

Little  is  known,  however,  of  its  personality.  Inside  its 
transparent  faceplate  little  lights  blink,  but  they  exhibit  no 
pattern  which  can  Im‘  called  a  smile  or  a  frown. 

.4s  it  consumes  the  tape  that  has  been  punched  from  this 
story  it  will  make  another  tape.  In  making  this  tape  the 
machine  is  telling  a  typecasting  machine  exactly  how  it 
wants  this  .story  to  look  when  it  appears  in  the  newspaper. 

It  is  telling  the  machine  where  it  wants  the  commas  and 
the  periods  and  the  paragraphs  and  the  hyphens.  The  chatter 
it  makes — as  it  consumes  the  one  tape  and  produces  the  other 
— sounds  sort  of  happy  but  you  can’t  be  sure. 

Occasionally  the  chattering  stops.  This  is  because  the 
computer  is  trying  to  figure  out  what  it  wants  to  tell  the 
typeca.sting  machine  to  do.  The  longest  pau.ses  come  when 
the  questions  concern  where  to  put  a  hyphen. 

At  first  the  men  in  the  composing  room  thought  the  com- 
l)uter  was  afraid  of  hyphens.  But  then  they  noticed  it  would 
sail  right  through  a  hyphenated  word  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence. 

A  word  like  anti-V’enizelist,  for  example,  was  no  occasion 
for  a  pause.  It  is  surprising  how  many  times  the  computer 
must  face  up  to  anti-Venizelist  in  stories  about  the  history  of 
))olitics  in  Greece. 

The  place  the  computer  has  trouble  is  at  the  end  of  a  line 
where  it  has  to  tell  the  typecasting  machine  to  insert  a 
hyphen  after  part  of  a  word  to  show  the  reader  that  the  rest 
of  the  word  will  appear  on  the  next  line. 

In  such  ca.ses  words  are  supposed  to  be  divided  by  syl¬ 
lables.  Now  the  comj)Uter  has  a  great  brain.  It  keeps  its 
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brain  in  a  drawer  in  a  small  table  nearby.  But  like  all  great 
brains  it  has  a  weakness,  a  blind  spot,  an  area  of  thought 
which  gives  it  trouble. 

The  computer  has  trouble  with  syllables. 

It  might  write  disestablishmentarianis-m,  or  d-isestabli.^h- 
mentarianism.  Ninety-two  times  out  of  a  hundred,  however, 
it  will  divide  the  word  at  dis-,  discs-,  disestab-.  You  get  the 
idea.  Eight  times  out  of  a  hundred  it  will  dangle  the  m  of 
the  disestablishmentarianism. 

But  most  of  the  time  it  bats  .920,  which  is  great  when  you 
consider  that  more  than  300,000  words  are  thrown  to  it  each 
<lay. 

When  the  proofreaders  notice  that  the  computer  is  going 
into  a  slump  and  batting  less  than  .920,  they  go  to  the  men 
in  the  composing  room  and  report.  This  is  called  being  a 
tattletale  but  the  proofreaders  do  not  care.  They  feel  a 
responsibility  to  the  reader. 

The  men  in  the  composing  room  then  know  the  computer 
has  a  dirty  program.  There  is  always  a  lot  of  gossip  about 
this  but  not  in  the  presence  of  the  computer. 

They  do  not  want  to  hurt  its  feelings  so  they  do  not  say 
1  ude  things  in  its  presence,  or  hit  it  or  kick  it.  What  they  do 
is  take  its  brains  out  of  the  drawer  and  give  it  a  clean 
program. 

The  computer  then  goes  back  to  batting  .920  again. 

Some  day  the  computer  will  have  a  program  so  clean  it 
will  bat  1.000  on  dividing  words  and  using  hyphens.  The 
men  in  the  composing  room  have  learned,  though,  that  it 
cannot  be  crowded,  pushed,  goaded  or  bullied. 

It  does  not  get  violent  but  it  does  have  a  tendency  to  sulk. 

In  a  sulky  mood  it  might  tell  the  typecasting  machine  to 
etaoinshrdlu. 

We  all  hope  the  computer  is  happy  in  the  composing  room. 

If  it  ever  comes  to  the  newsroom,  picks  up  the  telephone, 
and  calls  the  mayor  and  starts  asking  que.stions,  we’re  in 
trouble. 

We’ll  let  you  know. 


Pioneer  Press  Adds 
Four  Goss  Units 

St.  Charles,  Ill. 

Recent  installation  of  four 
additional  Goss  Suburban  offset 
press  units  gave  Pioneer  Press 
in  its  plant  here  one  of  the 
country’s  few'  nine-unit,  two¬ 
folder  Suburban  installations. 
New  Suburban  units  have  been 
added  to  the  company’s  original 
five.  The  combination  will  en¬ 
able  Pioneer  to  produce  as  many 
as  16  tabloid  newspaper  pages 
of  four-color  process  in  a  single 
run,  according  to  W.  Newton 
Burdick  Jr.,  president  of  Pio¬ 
neer. 

C'.olor  Opportunities 

Burdick  said  the  new  units 
were  purchased  to  “increase 
flexibility  and  to  provide  a  vast 
number  of  color  opportunities 
for  advertisers  in  our  21  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  for  customers 
of  our  commercial  printing  divi¬ 
sion.” 

The  four  additional  units, 
Burdick  said,  will  bring  Pio¬ 
neer’s  total  offset  printing 
capacity  to  25  press  units  that 
can  be  employed  in  a  variety  of 
combinations  with  six  folders, 
imprinters  and  paste  binders. 
Included  are  a  10-unit  Goss 
Urbanite  press  and  a  six-unit 
Miehle  press. 


Pioneer’s  newspaper  division 
in  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  publishes  21 
weekly  suburban  newspapers  in 
the  Chicago  area.  Its  commercial 
printing  division  in  St.  Charles 
is  the  world’s  largest  w'eb  offset 
printing  installation  of  Miehle- 
Goss  web  offset  equipment. 

• 

2  Project  Manafsers 
For  Engineering  Firm 

Lloyd  W.  Dale  and  Rodney  D. 
Mooney  have  been  appointed 
project  managers  in  the  Graphic 
Arts  Division  of  Lockwood 
Greene  Engineers  Inc.  They  will 
supervise  projects  dealing  with 
the  design  and  construction  of 
publishing  facilities. 

For  the  past  five  years.  Dale 
has  been  a  project  leader  with 
the  Technical  Service  Company, 
Denver.  Experience  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  includes  feasi¬ 
bility  studies,  site  development, 
growth  projection,  estimating, 
and  electrical  and  mechanical 
desigfn. 

Mooney,  a  graduate  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
was  formerly  a  project  manager 
at  the  MIT  Lincoln  Laboratory, 
in  charge  of  the  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  structures  for  re¬ 
search  programs  including  com¬ 
puter  facilities  and  aerospace 
laboratories. 
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AdPro  Ink 

Instructions 

Available 

All  training  materials  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  a  three-hour  pres¬ 
entation  on  the  correct  methods 
and  procedures  for  using  AdPro 
Inks  for  ROP  color  in  newspa¬ 
pers  are  now  available  in  pack¬ 
aged  form. 

Based  on  the  meetings  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  ANPA/RI  Produc¬ 
tion  Department  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  in  six  cities  this 
fall,  the  seminar  material  is  de¬ 
signed  to  inform  creative  and 
production  people  from  ad  agen- 
!  cies,  engraving  and  matrix  sup¬ 
ply  companies,  retail  advertisers 
and  newspaper  sales  depart¬ 
ments  just  how  the  new  inks 
can  be  used  effectively. 

C.untents 

The  .seminar  packages,  set  up 
for  groups  of  20,  30,  40  and  50 
]  participants,  include: 

!  One  program  information 
I  sheet  for  the  seminar  sponsor 
with  a  suggested  speaker  (title 
and/or  professional  background) 
for  each  speech. 


One  sheet  of  procedure  details 
(necessary  equipment,  how  sem¬ 
inar  room  should  be  set  up, 
etc.). 

One  copy  of  introductory  re¬ 
marks  (from  three  to  five  min¬ 
utes)  for  the  use  of  the  moder¬ 
ator  of  the  seminar.  This  talk 
includes  information  on  the  his¬ 
torical  background  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  AdPro  color  inks. 

One  copy  each  of  the  five 
speeches  described  below  and 
the  2-by-2-inch  (35mm)  slides 
to  go  with  them  —  a  total  of 
122  slides. 

One  copy  of  the  following 
literature  for  each  participant: 
“The  ABC’s  of  Quality  News¬ 
paper  Process  ROP  Color  with 
AdPro  Inks’’  (a  24-page  color 
manual  prepared  by  ANPA 
RI) ;  “How  to  Prepare  Art 
Work  for  ROP  Color”  (a  tab¬ 
loid  section  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal)  ;  and  the  AdPro  Ink 
booklet  (a  12-page  pamphlet 
prepared  by  the  ANPA/RI  Pro¬ 
duction  Department  to  demon¬ 
strate  color  inks). 

Keynote  Talk 

The  five  presentations  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  package  (one 
copy  of  each)  cover  the  follow¬ 
ing  material : 

“The  Use  of  Color  in  News¬ 
paper  Advertising:  Why  Color? 
Why  AdPro  Color?”  —  The 


keynote  talk  which  emphasizes 
the  physical  and  psychological 
effects  of  color  on  people  in 
everyday  life  and  explains  how 
color  in  advertising  stimulates 
consumer  sales  —  30  color 

slides. 

“The  Creative  Process  in  the 
Advertising  Agency”  —  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  most  effective 
forms  and  methods  to  be  used 
in  preparing  original  art  for 
superior  ROP  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  —  20  color  slides. 

“Production  in  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency”  —  The  selection  of 
proper  methods  and  materials 
at  the  agency  to  produce 
brighter  colors  and  cleaner  re¬ 
production  by  the  newspaper  — 
20  color  slides. 

“The  Engraving  Process”  — 
How  engravings  are  best  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  new  colors,  why 
75  line  screen  should  now  be 
used  instead  of  the  60  to  65  line 
screen,  and  the  etching  depths 
to  be  used  in  the  highlight  and 
middletone  areas  of  the  plates 
to  obtain  maximum  quality  — 
No  slides. 

“The  Production  Process  in 
the  Newspaper”  —  The  ad  is 
followed  step  by  step  through 
the  newspaper  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  with  explanations  of 
why  the  materials  required  of 
the  agency  produce  superior 
quality  reproduction  on  the  final 


printed  newspaper  page  —  52 
color  slides, 

A  nominal  charge  is  made  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  materials 
and  handling  of  the  packaged 
seminars.  For  member  newspa¬ 
pers,  advertising  agencies  or 
other  sponsors  of  training:  $75 
for  the  20-unit  seminar  or  less; 
$85  for  the  30-unit;  $95  for  the 
40-unit;  and  $105  for  the  50- 
unit  package. 

Inquiries  and  orders  should 
be  .sent  to  the  attention  of  Peter 
P.  Romano,  Director,  ANPA/ 
RI  Production  Department,  750 
Third  Avenue,  New  York  10017. 
• 

^  ymaii  Is  Elected 
Officer  of  Wood  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Daniel  McColley,  president  of 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  announced  that 
Charles  L.  Wyman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  at  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  Nov.  21. 

Wyman  has  been  associated 
with  the  manufacture  of  print¬ 
ing  presses  for  over  20  years, 
formerly  at  the  Scott  Company 
in  1957.  He  has  been  assistant 
sales  manager  and  sales  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  past  three  years.  He 
is  a  graduate  mechanical  engi¬ 
neer,  receiving  his  degree  at 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 
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IF  BEVERIDGE  MATS 

FIT  TOUR  PUNT 

YOUU  SEE  ACTION!! 

,  2/  ,  3/  ,  4l  .51  ,  6\  ,  T\  .  »\  .  , 

We  would  be  less  than  honest  if  we  didn’t  tell  you  that  there  are  some 
plants  where  1966  Beveridge  Mats  simply  do  not  fit,  due  to  methods, 
equipment  or  personnel.  Their  suitability  for  your  plant  can  quickly  be 
determined  by  an  in-plant  demonstration  to  show  superior  handling, 
printing  quality  and  economy.  Let’s  get  together  and  see  if  superior 
Beveridge  Mats  and  your  plant  are  made  for  each  other.  Send  us  an 
invitation  to  call. 

For  Newspapers — 

Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 


New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis.  Indiana  15204  •  Phone  Code  (31  7)  635-4391 


For  Syndicates — 
Beveridge  “5(X)"  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 
Beveridge  Premium-Bake 
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Mechanized 
Film  Process 
Welcomed 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mechanized  film  processing  is 
“just  like  having  another  man 
on  the  staff,”  says  Peter  B. 
Hickey,  director  of  graphic  arts 
of  the  Times-Union  and  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  A 
single  photo  department  serves 
both  Gannett  newspapers  here. 

The  photo  lab  was  mechanized 
around  the  Kodak  Versamat 
Film  Processor,  Model  5.  In  six 
minutes,  it  automatically  de¬ 
velops,  fixes,  washes,  and  dries 
black-and-white  film  of  any  size 
common  in  news  photography. 
Since  the  machine  will  take  new 
film  while  other  film  is  process¬ 
ing,  it  will  accept  as  many  as 
60  rolls  an  hour.  It  also  accepts 
cut  sheets  up  to  seven  inches 
wide. 

Field  Test 

The  decision  to  sw’itch  to 
mechanized  film  processing  fol¬ 
lowed  a  49-day  field  test  early 
last  year  under  oi>erating  con¬ 
ditions  which  convinced  Hickey 
and  his  staff  that  the  system 
was  what  they  needed. 

Hickey  ticked  off  these  reasons 
for  his  enthusiasm: 

•  Photographers  can  spend 
more  time  taking  pictures  be¬ 
cause  of  fewer  non-creative 
darkroom  chores. 

•  Top  quality  is  consistent, 
l>ecause  of  uniform  film  han¬ 
dling  and  temperatures,  and 
automatic  replenishing  of  chem¬ 
icals  which  keeps  them  up  to 
required  strength  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  film  processed. 

•  Picture  editing  and  selec¬ 
tion  is  more  selective  because 
the  system  allow’s  leisurely  scan¬ 
ning  of  dry’  negatives  instead 
of  a  hasty  glimpse  of  film  still 
dripping  hypo. 


CARGO 

For  Efficient  Newspaper  Operation 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Calvert  Road  •  College  Park,  Md.j 
Phone  864-7677 


•  Finished  negatives  come 
out  clean,  which  makes  printing 
l)etter  and  faster.  No  more 
makeovers  because  of  dust  or 
streaks. 

•  Overnight  accumulations  of 
unprocessed  film  and  large 
batches  coming  in  from  regional 
bureaus,  once  a  major  headache, 
are  now  processed  easily  in 
plenty  of  time  to  allow  printing 
for  even  the  earliest  deadline. 

•  Anyone  can  mastt^r  the 
processor  after  simple  instruc¬ 
tions. 

•  All  maintenance  is  done  by 
one  person  in  half  an  hour  a 
day — about  15  minutes  when 
starting  and  about  15  minutes 
when  closing  down  for  the  night. 

.'wliaves  Headlines 

Together  with  the  space¬ 
saving  Ektamatic  stabilization 
system  of  print  processing,  the 
“cubicle”  Versamat  darkroom 
has  reduced  floor  space  require¬ 
ments  by  two-thirds.  Where  once 
there  were  four  negativ’e  dark¬ 
rooms,  now  there  is  only  one 
which  lemains  operative  for  spe¬ 
cial  jobs  and  emergency  standby. 

Stabilization  processing  using 
Kodak  Ektamatic  SC  (selective 
contrast)  paper,  produces  a 
semi-dry  glossy  in  10  to  15  sec¬ 
onds,  combines  with  the  Versa- 
mat’s  speed  to  shave  deadlines. 
Within  11  minutes  after  unde¬ 
veloped  film  reaches  the  dark¬ 
room,  enlarged  prints  are  on 
their  way  to  an  editor  or  en¬ 
graver. 

The  stabilization  system  re¬ 
places  the  traditional  three-tray 
setup.  The  amount  of  chemicals 
used  has  been  reduced  by  60% 
and  water  requirements  reducetl 
by  75%. 

Not  a  Gadget 

Yet  Hickey  warned  against 
making  economy  the  main  con¬ 
sideration  in  determining  the 
value  of  mechanized  film  proc¬ 
essing  to  a  newspaper. 

“What  we  w’anted  was  more 
and  better  pictures,  and  this  is 
the  tool  that  gave  them  to  us,” 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


Pfudd. 

ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Zitimaimi 

55  Fourth  Streot 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
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he  declared.  “Frankly,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  foolish  investment 
to  get  a  Versamat  with  the  idea 
of  shaving  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  staff.” 

“To  us,  the  Versamat  is  not 
a  gadget.  It’s  an  integral  part 
of  our  department,  as  important 
as  any  camera  equipment  w’e’ve 
got.” 

The  processor  takes  up  24 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  At 
the  feeding  end  in  the  darkroom 
“cubicle”  the  film  is  attached  to 
a  leader  and  then  fed  into  the 
machine.  A  bell  rings  and  tells 
the  operator  that  he  can  either 
insert  a  second  roll  or  sheet,  or 
else  leave  the  darkroom  for  some 
other  task. 

Rolls  of  35mm  film  delivered 
with  a  leader  protruding  from 
the  cassette  can  be  attached  to 
the  leader  strip  under  room 
lighting. 

Kodak  has  designed  a  guide 
frame  w’hich  eliminates  all 
fumbling  in  this  operation.  The 
roll  fits  into  an  identation  posi¬ 
tioned  in  line  with  a  slot  for  the 
Estar  Base  film  leader.  The  two 
are  joined  with  waterproof 
plastic  tape. 

After  the  film  is  fed  into  the 
machine  the  process  is  entirely 
automatic.  The  operator  can 
vary  the  rate  of  speed  the  nega¬ 
tive  travels  through  the  process¬ 
ing  cycle  for  any  desired  con¬ 
trast. 


Recording  .Systieni 

Hickey  and  his  staff  of  11 
have  developed  a  record  system 
to  assure  the  smooth  flow  of  neg¬ 
atives  to  and  from  processing. 
On  arrival,  each  bateh  of  film 
goes  into  a  work  envelope,  list¬ 
ing  the.  number  of  sheets  and/or 
rolls,  their  sizes,  and  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  finished  negatives. 
All  work  envelopes  are  clipped  to 
a  bulletin  board  in  the  same 
order  the  jobs  will  emerge  from 
the  processor. 

The  envelopes  are  then  routed 
to  the  proper  desk  for  scanning 
and  printing  instructions.  The 
editor  also  encloses  a  self-ad¬ 
hering  slip  for  each  print  he 
orders,  listing  cropping  and  size 
instructions  to  artist  and  en¬ 
graver. 

Although  the  flow  is  some¬ 
times  heavy,  the  Gannett  staff 
has  never  had  to  push  its  system 
up  to  capacity,  Hickey  says. 
Most  of  the  film  processed  is 
35mm,  with  some  120  and  a 
smattering  of  4x5  sheets. 

• 

Quick  Installations 

Linofilm  Quicks,  tape-oper¬ 
ated  photocomposers,  have  been 
installed  recently  at  the  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  San  Juan  (P.R.)  Star, 
Seymour  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and 
Dover  (N.H.)  Democrat. 


Capeo  Introduces 
New  Model  Stripper 

College  Park,  .Md. 

The  CAPCO  Core  Stripper, 

Model  “B”,  is  a  newly  designed 
machine  for  the  efficient  strip¬ 
ping  of  the  paper  remaining  on 
the  cores  after  they  leave  the  < 
press,  and  for  cutting  the  paper 
into  various  lengths  which  may  ' 

be  used  for  copy  of  proof,  tow-  < 

els,  wrappers,  resale,  etc. 

To  operate  the  machine,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  plug  into  * 
a  115-volt,  single  phase  outlet.  I 

The  core  is  inserted  on  a  i 

spring-loaded  spindle  and  the 
sheet  started  around  the  four- 
tube  reel  which  allows  the  sheet  1 

to  be  adjusted  from  10"  to  .30"  , 

in  length.  The  machine  i.s 
equipped  with  five  slitters  which  I 

may  be  adjusted  for  various  ^ 

widths  across  the  .sheet. 

After  the  paper  is  wound  on  ^ 
the  reel,  the  saw  may  be  lowered 
to  a  stop  and  the  paper  may  be 
cut  to  the  desired  size. 

Multiple  cores  may  be  stripped  t 

simultaneously  on  the  table  J 

top  by  using  2"  x  4"  wooden 
guides  for  margin  control.  The  ^ 
cores  stripped  on  the  table  may 
be  ejected  from  the  table  by  a  j. 
core  ejector. 


Victor  Tanliie  Joins  r 

Inland  Machinery  Co.  j 

Kansas  City 

Clark  Murray,  president  of  j 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.,  announced  this  week  the  ^ 

appointment  of  Victor  A.  Tar- 
due,  former  production  mana-  j 

ger  at  the  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum, 
to  assistant  general  manager  F 

at  Inland.  Tardue  is  a  graduate  1 

of  the  College  of  Engineering  ^ 

and  Science,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  and  a  former 
.sales  engineer  for  the  Mergen-  ( 

thaler  Company. 

Bud  Coulson,  vicepiesident  of  * 

Inland,  said  he  and  Murray  will 
devote  more  time  to  sales  work.  ^ 

Tadue’s  move  to  Kansas  City 
will  coincide  with  an  expansion  ^ 

program  w'hich  includes  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  additional  50,-  , 

000  sq.  ft.  of  plant  for  press 
refurbishing.  The  type.setter  re-  4 

building  division  will  be  almost  ( 

doubled  in  capacity.  I 

Don  Prentice,  formerly  of  the 
Imperial  Type  Metal  Company,  I 

will  assume  the  duties  of  sales  ( 

manager  .Jan.  1.  . 


Web  Oflfsel  Workshops 

Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  is  scheduling  three  addi¬ 
tional  Web  Offset  Workshop 
sessions  this  winter  for  the 
weeks  of  January  16-20,  Febru¬ 
ary  13-17,  and  March  13-17. 
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computer 


DHOTOn 


355  Middlesex  Ave.,  Wilmington,  Massachusetts 


Now  Photon  presents  a  new  phototypesetter  that  is  its  own 
computer.  The  713  Textmaster  Model  20  justifies  lines 
automatically,  directly  from  raw  tape  perforated  by  fast  non¬ 
counting  keyboards.  No  other  machine  is  involved. 

The  brainy  713-20  decides  for  itself  the  right  line  breaks  and 
inter-word  spaces  to  justify  —  without  hyphens.  It  even  makes 
esthetic  decisions:  takes  bad  gaps  out  of  problem  word  groups 
by  use  of  finely  variable  letterspacing. 

Right  there  is  the  big  difference  from  ALL  past  attempts  by 
linecasters  and  phototypesetters  at  hyphenless  justifying. 
When  inter-word  spaces  try  to  exceed  an  acceptable  limit, 
programmed  by  the  operator,  the  713-20  automatically 
distributes  the  excess  as  inter-letter  spacing  equally 
throughout  the  line. 

You  set  the  inter-word  space  limit  in  increments  of  one- 
eighteenth  of  an  em  space.  Letter  space  is  inserted  in  one- 
thirty-sixth  em  increments.  And  how  discrete  is  whole-line 
letter  spacing:  the  largest  increment  you  need  to  use  is  still 
smaller  than  a  linecaster’s  smallest  increment,  a  thin  space. 

All  this  directly  from  raw,  unjustified  tape.  Yet  the  713-20  is 
not  too  proud  to  accept  tape  already  justified  by  a  computer 
(old  fashioned  though  that  might  seem)  or  by  keyboards. 

Wire  service  tapes  set  the  wrong  line  length  for  you?  No 
reset  needed.  The  713-20  automatically  de-justifies  and  re¬ 
justifies  to  your  measure,  without  adding  a  second. 

Speed?  A  guaranteed  forty  30-character  lines  a  minute. 
Equate  that  kind  of  productivity  with  an  under-$50,000  price 
and  you  know  a  new  era  in  typesetting  economy  is  here. 

Straight  text  production  isn’t  all,  either.  With  64  type  fonts  in 
its  hat  —  8  different  faces  and  each  present  in  8  sizes  to  36 
point  —  this  “mixmaster”  will  compose  90  per  cent  of  the  ad 
lines  and  heads  for  almost  any  newspaper,  and  100  per  cent  of 
most  other  jobs. 

Wondering  how  hyphenless  justifying  would  look  in  “acid 
test”  10  V2  pica  newspaper  lines?  Write  for  samples.  They’re  as 
impressive  as  the  hyphenless*  lines  you  are  now  reading. 

•Don’t  be  deceived  by  a  compound-word  hyphen  at  a  line 
end.  The  713-20  doesn’t  mind  existing  hyphens,  it  just  doesn’t 
create  any  new  ones. 

One  thought  more:  when  the  first  713-20’s  are  delivered  in 
very  early  1967,  they  will  join  well  over  one  hundred 
Textmaster  713-10’s  already  in  use.  These  are  just  two  of 
eleven  Photon  models,  the  world’s  broadest  phototypesetter 
line.  How  far  ahead  is  our  technology?  More  Photons  are  now 
being  sold  every  month  than  all  other  comparable  machines 
combined.  But  we’re  trying  to  get  ALL  the  business  —  by 
delivering  more  typesetting  reliability  and  productivity  that 
your  money  can  buy  anywhere  else. 

Look  Photon  over  carefully. 
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...  A  mAN  WHO 
WILL  RID  OUR  TOWN 
^  OF  CORRUPTION 
I  AND  VICE! 


VOTE  FOR  OECENCy 
^  ...FOR  D.A. 
^^VOTE  FOR  ..  . 


SMEDLEY 

HUTT 


SMEDLEY 


3MBDLE1' 

HUTT 


AT  TimES, 
WE  FEEL 
LIKE  POOR 
HED-ER- 
SmEDLEY 
HUTT . . . 
THE  WAY 
OUR  NAmE 
GETS 
BANDIED 
ABOUT. 


PEOPLE  SOmETimES 
SAY  “CATERPILLAR"  OR 
"CAT"  WHEN 
REFERRING  TO  OTHER 
MANUFACTURERS' 
TRACK-TYPE  TRACTORS. 
this  PRESENTS 
A  PROBLEm. 


YOU  SEE,  caterpillar®  AND  CAT®  IF  ANYONE  HAS  EVER 


are  NOT  commoN  nouns 

DESCRIBING  A  TYPE  OF 
LOCOmOTlON.  THEY  ARE 
REGISTERED  TRADEmARKS 
OF  CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO. 
AND  SHOULD  BE  USED  TO 
IDENTIFY  ONLY  PRODUCTS^ 
WE  MAKE.  THESE  INCLUDE 
WHEEL  AS  WELL  AS 
TRACK-TYPE  mACHiNES. 


N  NOUNS  FUMBLED  YOUR  NAME, 

■yPE  OF  WE  THINK  YOU’LL 

lEY  ARE  UNDERSTAND  OUR 

^DEmARKS  SITUATION.  YOUR 

TRACTOR  CO.  HELP  IN  CORRECTLY 

USED  TO  USING  OUR  TRADEMARKS 

PRODUCTS^  TO  REFER  ONLY  TO 

E  INCLUDE  OUR  PRODUCTS  WILL 

~  AS  BE  APPRECIATED. 

\CHINES. 

CATERPILLAR 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
*Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 
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Big  Night 
For  Critic 
At  Movies 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

Lily  May  Caldwell,  long-time 
amusements  editor  for  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  News,  has  reviewed 
thousands  of  movies  for  her  pa¬ 
per  and  has  been  on  hand  for 
many  premieres  and  theater 
openings. 

But  when  the  new  Roebuck 
Plaza  Theater  opened  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  recently  it  was  more 
than  just  another  assignment 
for  Miss  Caldwell. 

Amid  a  typical  Hollywood 
setting  of  kleig  lights  and  dig¬ 
nitaries,  the  new  theater  was 
dedicated  in  Miss  Caldwell’s 
name — a  triumphant  night  in 
recognition  of  her  long  years  of 
sendee  to  the  movie  industry’. 

A  gold  lifetime  pass  to  the  86 
motion  picture  theaters  operated 
in  the  United  States  by  Wilby 
Kincey  Theaters  was  presented 
to  Miss  Caldwell,  and  a  plush 
red  rocking  chair  in  the  theater 
was  dedicated  to  her  for  her  ex¬ 
clusive  use. 


The  presentations  were  made 
by  Cecil  McGlohon,  manager  of 
the  Alabama  Theater  here, 
which  is  also  operated  by  Wilby 
Kincey. 

Other  surprises  included  a 
§100  gift  certificate  at  a  local 
department  store;  a  gift  from 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer;  and  a 
transistor  radio  from  Universal 
Pictures  and  Dean  Martin,  star 
of  the  movie  which  opened  the 
theater  was  on  hand. 

Posted  in  the  lobby  were  more 
than  100  congratulatory  tele¬ 
grams  to  Miss  Caldwell  and  the 
new  theater  from  movie  stars, 
producers  and  directors. 

Movie  actress  Joan  Crawford 
appeared  on  the  big  screen  with 
a  salute  to  Miss  Caldwell  from 
the  movie  industi-y.  In  a  mes¬ 
sage  which  was  taped  when 
Miss  Crawford  was  in  Birming¬ 
ham  a  week  earlier  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  the  actress 
praised  Miss  Caldwell’s  integrity 
and  the  respect  with  which  she 
is  held  by  the  movie  industry 
and  said  the  amusements  editor 
had  been  an  inspiration  to  many 
screen  personalities. 

A  dinner  preceding  the  dedi¬ 
cation  was  given  in  honor  of 
Miss  Caldwell,  but  the  theater 
dedication  itself  in  her  name 
was  a  complete  surprise. 


LILY  MAY  CALDWELL  accepts  a  gold  lifetime  pass,  good  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  any  one  of  the  86  Wilby  Kincey  Theaters  In  the  U.S. 
Presenting  the  pass  is  Cecil  McGlohon,  manager  of  fhe  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.  theater. 


Present  at  the  dinner  were 
many  former  winners  of  the 
“Miss  Alabama”  title  —  “my 
girls,”  as  Miss  Caldwell  has  al¬ 
ways  referred  to  the  state’s  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  Miss  America 
Pageant.  Miss  Caldwell  has 


been  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  Miss  Alabama  contest. 

Also  at  the  dinner  honoring 
Miss  Caldwell  were  representa¬ 
tives  of  MGM,  Universal  Pic¬ 
tures;  ABC  television  and  Wilby 
Kincey  Theaters. 


Westinghouse  says: 

“ConHms  the  need  for 
consistent  newspaper 
support  to  reach  present  and 
prospective  customers/' 

D.  L  McDonald,  adv.  and  prom,  manager, 

Westinghouse  Appliance  Sales  &  Service  Co. 


This  research  is  helping  a  wide  range 
of  advertisers  make  more  effective  use 
of  newspapers.  We  seven  Canadian 
newsprint  companies  sponsored  this 
research  because  we  feel  that  what 
helps  newspapers  helps  the  newsprint 
industry. 
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150  East  42nd  Street,  Netv  York,  New  York  10017 

Abitibi  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  Domtar  N ewsprint,  Ltd. 

Abitibi  Service,  Inc,  The  Wright  Company,  Inc. 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

Montmorency  Paper  Company,  Inc.  Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co. 

British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  Ltd.  James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd. 

The  Crofton  Paper  Company,  Inc.  Maclaren  Newsprint  Sales,  Ltd. 

MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited 

Powell  River-Albemi  Sales  Corp. 


SYNDICATES 


J-Professor  Writes 
How-to- Cook  Column 


NEW! 

starting  Jan.  1, 1967 

A  600-word  weekly 
feature  to  meet 
a  growing  need  . . . 

Marriage 

Counselor 

Each  article  written  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  authority  in  the  field  of 
marriage  counseling. 

Each  article  edited  and  in¬ 
troduced  by 

Dr.  M.  A.  Petti 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 
Medicine,  Western  Reserve  University 


Writers  include; 

Priests 

Rabbis 

Ministers 

Psychiatrists 

Social  Workers 

Psychologists 

Fanrtily  Doctors 

For  samples  and 
rates,  write  or  call  .  .  . 

DOCTORS’ 

SYNDICATE 

1453  Blackmore  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44118 
Phonal  (2IS)  791-IMS  (2li)  371-3380 


It’s  always  been  a  toss-up 
whether  Charles  E.  (Chuck) 
Flynn  should  have  been  a  sports 
writer  or  a  cook.  So,  he  com¬ 
promised  and  became  a  college 
professor. 

But,  this  did  not  detract  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  great  cook 
and,  what’s  more,  he  likes  to 
write  about  his  experiences  over 
'  a  hot  stove.  Furthermore,  his 
cooking  has  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  interest  among  other  men 
similarly  inclined,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  women.  The  result  is  that 
some  14  daily-  newspapers  in 
the  midwest  are  carrying  his 
column  on  cooking  entitled 
I  “Mostly-  for  Men.’’ 

Of  course,  Chuck  doesn’t  make 


Charles  E.  Flynn 

his  living  writing  a  column. 
While  he  is  a  born  sports  writer, 
a  cook  by  avocation,  and  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism,  his  full¬ 
time  job  is  assistant  to  the 
president  and  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity-  of  Illinois.  In  this  capacity 
he  directs  all  of  the  public  re¬ 
lations  activities  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity-  at  the  Champaign-Ur- 
bana  campus,  at  the  Chicago 
Circle  Campus  in  Chicago,  and 
the  Medical  School  Campus  at 
'  the  Chicago  Medical  Center. 

Fan  Mail 

But  the  chances  are  he  gets 
more  fun  out  of  his  cooking 
column  than  any  of  the  other 
varied  chores  which  he  under¬ 
takes  with  considerable  effi¬ 
ciency.  And  he  gets  all  kinds  of 
fan  mail.  People  (mostly  wom¬ 
en)  send  him  recipes;  others 
complain  that  they  can’t  make 
his  recipes  work;  editors  write 


to  him  about  their  own  favorite 
dishes  and  ask  for  his  advice  as 
to  how  they  should  be  prepared. 

Just  recently,  he  received  a 
letter  from  Jo  H.  Armstrong, 
executiv'e  vicepresident  of  Eis¬ 
ner  Food  Stores,  a  division  of 
Jewel  Tea  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Champaign,  in  which  Armstrong 
asked  for  advance  notice  of  the 
subject  of  Chuck’s  columns.  He 
referred  specifically  to  a  column 
entitled  “Standing  Rib,  The 
King  of  Beef  Roasts.”  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  wrote: 

“The  paper  hadn’t  much 
more  than  hit  the  streets  before 
we  had  a  run  on  .standing  rib 
roasts.  I  learned  about  it 
through  a  telephone  call  from 
one  of  our  market  managers 
and  I  walked  through  one  of 
our  stores  just  to  observe. 

“Women  were  walking  through 
with  the  column  in  hand,  dis¬ 
cussing  and  buying  roasts  and 
ingredients  as  described  in  the 
recipe.  I  have  no  actual  count 
on  the  number  of  roasts  sold  in 
our  stores  in  the  area  serv-ed 
by-  the  Champaign  News  Ga¬ 
zette,  but  there  was  a  major 
run  on  this  item.  Best  testimony 
came  from  the  checkout  coun¬ 
ters  where  we  got  complaints 
from  the  girls  arm-weary  from 
handling  the  standing  ribs. 

“You  can  be  sure  we  now 
check  with  the  News  Gazette 
about  the  subject  of  ‘Mostly 
for  Men’  each  week.  We  at 
Eisner  (Jewel  Tea  Company) 
like  to  be  prepared.” 

Outside  of  his  wanderings 
around  the  United  States  and 
eating  in  many  of  its  famous 
lestaurants,  to  say  nothing  of 
inspecting  their  kitchens,  what 
are  Chuck’s  qualifications  for 
writing  a  cooking  column?  He 
answers : 

“When  giving  advice  on  cook¬ 
ing,  a  statement  of  credentials 
is  in  order  and  mine  are  some 
30  years  of  food  preparation 
experience  (with  the  aid  of  an 
under.standing  wife),  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  attend  to  meticulous  de¬ 
tail,  and  a  proclivity-  to  ‘loving 
care’.” 


Hilliard  Promoted 

Lawrence  L.  Hilliard,  mana¬ 
ger  of  news  services  at  Trans 
W’orld  Airlines  in  New  York, 
has  been  named  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  manager  of  public  rela- 
tions-international.  William  J. 
Liss  has  been  promoted  to  man¬ 
ager-news  ser\-ices. 


MOOSE  TALK— Bob  Weber,  ere- 
etor  of  the  year-old  King  Features 
comic  strip  "Moose,"  gives  a 
chalk  talk  in  St.  Joseph's  School 
in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  where  he  lives. 


Duke  of  Windsor  |  ! 
Writes  Articles  \ 

On  Abdication 

The  Duke  of  Windsor,  on  the 
30th  anniversary  of  his  abdica-  * 

tion  as  King  Edward  VII  of  ■ 

England,  has  written  a  series  of  ^ 

six  articles  for  the  Chicago  i 

Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi-  ’ 

cate.  Publication  begins  Dec.  J 

11. 

It  was  three  decades  ago  on  < 

that  day  that  he  made  his  abdi-  1 

cation  speech  in  which  he  said  ^ 

he  was  relinquishing  the  throne 
of  England  for  “the  woman  I  ( 

love,”  Mrs.  Wallis  Simpson,  who  ' 

became  the  Duchess  of  Windsor. 

The  series  bridges  the  gap  < 

between  the  day  of  abdication  < 

and  today  in  the  life  of  the  for-  ] 

mer  king.  Photographs  from  \ 

the  Duke’s  private  collection  il-  . 

lustrate  the  series.  ] 


Sir  Hugh  Has  ‘No  Fear’  < 

Of  Lord  Thomson  ^ 

Gla-sgow  1 

Sir  Hugh  Fraser,  newly-  ' 

elected  chairman  of  George 
Outram  and  Company,  Scottish 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper 
publishers,  said  here,  in  an  in-  i 

ter\-iew:  “I  have  no  fear  of  1 

Lord  Thomson  as  a  newspaper  j 

challenger.”  He  recalled  that  ^ 

his  father,  the  late  Lord  Fraser,  j 

fought  a  bitter  battle  to  keep  i 

Outrams  in  Scottish  hands.  t 

In  an  interview  in  the  Scot-  i 

tish  Daily  Express,  Sir  Hugh,  i 

who  is  29,  said  his  intention  for  ^ 

Outrams  was  to  expand,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  field  of  weekly  ^ 

nevv.spapers.  j 

“Some  people  think  the  week-  i 

ly  .paper  is  finished,  but  I  do  j 

not  agree.  People  will  always  j 

want  to  buy  their  local  paper  j 

which  can  give  more  personal  ^ 

detail,  and  I  consider  it  a  good  ^ 

prosnect.  j 

“We  already  have  about  ten  ^ 

local  weeklies  in  Scotland,  and  j 

it  is  our  intention  to  buy  more.”  i 
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Negotiations 
Continue  For 
WJTColunms 

The  legal  tangle  over  syndi¬ 
cated  columns  in  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  is  gradually 
being  unraveled. 

The  dispute  arose  in  Septem¬ 
ber  when  three  New  York  City 
newspapers  merged  to  become 
WJT,  an  evening-Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  the  combined  publication 
inheriting  columns,  cartoons  and 
features  from  its  predecessor 
newspapers.  The  New  York  Post 
— lone  rival  in  the  evening  field 
— complained  that  it  had  been 
put  at  a  competitive  disadvan¬ 
tage. 

Subsequently  the  Department 
of  Justice  filed  a  civil  antitrust 
suit  (Sept.  14)  to  compel  WJT 
to  open  competitive  bidding  for 
its  features  among  newspapers 
within  a  50-mile  radius  of  Man¬ 
hattan. 

The  WJT  entered  into  a  con¬ 
sent  judgment  which  became 
final  Nov.  7.  Under  its  terms, 
each  of  the  defendants  (World 
Journal  Tribune  Inc.,  the  Hearst 
Corporation,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  Corporation  and  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Inc.)  was 
“enjoined  and  restrained”  from 
entering  into  any  new  contract, 
lease  or  commitment  pertaining 
to  any  of  the  listed  features  with 
any  person  owning  or  control¬ 
ling  any  of  the  listed  features 
until  e.xpiration  of  30  days. 

Letters  were  mailed  (Nov.  11) 
to  syndicates  and  individuals  in¬ 
volved  notifying  them  that  they 
are  “released  from  any  contract, 
lease  or  commitment  entered 
into  prior  to  Nov.  7.” 

Aniioiinccments  Next  Week 

Against  this  background, 
negotiations  for  the  columns 
have  continued,  group  new.s- 
l)apers  in  areas  outside  of  New 
York  City  reportedly  showing 
particular  interest  in  political 
writers  formerly  exclusive  to 
the  newspapers  which  were 
merged  into  WJT.  Specific  an¬ 
nouncements  are  expected  next 
week. 

Columns  involved  are  by 
Walter  Lippmann,  Joseph  Alsop, 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak,  David  Lawrence,  Roscoe 
Drummond,  Frances  Koltun, 
Horace  Sutton,  Mike  Casale,  Ar¬ 
lene  Dahl,  Ralph  McGill,  Barry 
Goldwater,  Ann  Landers,  and 
Alice  Fleming.  Also  open  for 
bids  are  Dan  Dowling,  John 
Fischetti  cartoons.  Wizard  of  Id, 
Penny,  Apartment  3-G  and 
Miss  Peach  comics. 


Separate  Pact 
Ruling  Stands 

By  rejecting  an  appeal  by  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City,  the  Supreme  Court 
on  Monday  su.stained  a  decision 
of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  that  seven  New’  Yox’k 
City  new'spapers  were  guilty  of 
an  unfair  labor  practice  when 
they  refused  in  1964  to  bargain 
separately  with  the  New’  York 
Typographical  Union. 

In  June,  1964,  the  union 
notified  the  publishers  it  would 
insist  on  bargaining  separately 
with  the  new’spapers  after  its 
contract  expired  in  March,  1965. 
The  association  rejected  the 
l  equest  and  insisted  on  bargain¬ 
ing  collectively. 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  ruled  that  the  publishers 
committed  an  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tice.  The  circuit  court  upheld 
the  ruling  and  the  publishers 
took  the  case  to  the  supreme 
court.  The  court’s  denial  of 
of  certiorari  w’as  in  the  custom¬ 
ary  form  of  an  unsigned  order, 
without  announcing  reasons  for 
its  action.  Court  practice  is  to 
refu.se  to  hear  a  case  unless  four 
justices  vote  to  hear  it. 

• 

3  Regional  Editions 
For  Rome  American 

Rome,  Italy 

The  Rome  Daily  American 
will  appear  in  three  separate 
regional  editions  beginning  Jan. 
1.  Individual  10-page  new’spa¬ 
pers  w’ill  be  produced  for  Rome, 
Naples  and  Milan,  which  will 
each  include  tw’o  pages  of  local 
new’s  and  advertising,  tw’o  pages 
of  business  news,  international 
news  coverage,  and  features. 

All  e<lltions  w’ill  be  printed  in 
Rome.  The  final  Rome  edition 
W’ill  be  .sent  to  readers  in  23  for¬ 
eign  countries  in  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  Mediterranean  area 
and  the  Near  East. 

After  the  change  from  tabloid 
to  regular  broadsheet  format  in 
October  1965,  average  daily  dis¬ 
tribution  has  increased  to  over 
35,500. 

Mrs.  H.  Pallersoii 

Chicago 

Mrs.  Alice  Higinbotham  Pat- 
ter.son,  87,  mother  of  the  late 
Alicia  Patterson  Guggenheim, 
editor  of  Ncivsday  on  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  died  here  Dec.  6. 
A  member  of  an  old  Chicago 
family,  she  married  Capt. 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  foun¬ 
der  of  the  New  York  News,  in 
1902.  They  were  divorced  in 


1938. 
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Poteet,  Cub 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


roughed  her  up  and  brushed ! 
her  aside.  1 

Cleverly  W’orked  into  the  se-  | 
quence  was  a  reproduction  of  a  I 
real  clipping  from  Pravda,  the 
Soviet  paper,  with  a  draw’ing  of 
Steve  Canyon  and  an  accom- ' 
panying  article  saying  he  is  “an  | 
air  pirate  and  a  rapist-killer.”  | 

In  spite  of  all  her  troubles 
w’ith  tv,  Poteet,  of  course,  falls 
in  love  w’ith  a  tv  announcer.  Her 
tough  city  editor  w’arns  her  ^ 
about  her  “punk  in  pancake 
makeup”:  “You’ll  probably  end 
up  in  a  suburban  dream  cottage  | 
w’atching  tv  soap  opera  between  i 
the  times  your  lover-boy  comes  j 
on  the  boob  tube  to  read  news 
reports  off  a  prompting  ma¬ 
chine!” 

Clamorous  Future 

But  Milt  Caniff  has  far  more  j 
important  and  glamorous  as- ' 
signments  for  Poteet  than  sub¬ 
urbia.  After  a  flashback  se-  j 
quence  to  Col.  Canyon  —  it 
almost  came  out  Col.  Caniff  — 
the  cartoonist  w’ill  return  to 
Poteet’s  story,  gradually  devel- 1 
oping  two  separate  but  con-  j 
nected  story  lines.  He  w’ill  bring  | 
Poteet  along  slowly  as  all  good 
reports  must  develop  at  that 
speed.  Finally,  after  much  rou¬ 
tine  reporting,  she  w’ill  graduate 
into  a  foreign  correspondent  of 
the  .stature  and  gallantry  of  the 
late  Marguerite  Higgins  or  the 
late  Dickey  Chapelle.  But  she’ll 
not  be  that  non-existent  report-  ^ 
er,  the  instant  success. 

• 

European  Edition 
Name  Is  Changed 

Paris 

Two  names  renowned  in 
American  journalism  were 
merged  here  this  week  when 
the  old  “Paris  HeraldP  was  re-  | 
christened  the  New  York  Her- ' 
aid  Tribune/Washington  Post  i 
International.  < 

Change  of  the  masthead  on 
Dec.  6  editions  that  w’ent  to  72 
countries  sealed  the  new  part-  ; 
nership  in  w’hich  the  Washing- : 
ton  Post  Company  acquired  45% 
of  the  79-year-old  European 
Edition  of  the  New’  York  Her-  [ 
aid  Tribune. 

Sharing  of  ownership  of  the ; 
famous  new’spaper,  published  in 
a  plant  just  off  the  Champs- 1 
Elysees,  was  announced  earlier 
this  year  by  John  Hay  Whitney, 
president  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
and  Katherine  Graham,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  Post’s  worldwide  news 
facilities  will  now  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  International  Edi¬ 
tion. 


United 

FEATURE 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
AAARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEStG.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LIHLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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PROMOTION 


Journalism  Program 
Low-Budget  and  Easy 


By  (»eorge  ^  ilt 

A  newsi)apor  needn’t  Ik*  big; 
to  conduct  a  year-round  High 
School  Journalism  program.  It’.s 
not  a  big-budget  item.  There’s 
plenty  of  help  available.  Local 
educators  and  .scholastic  jour¬ 
nalists  will  appreciate  your  help. 
And  the  benefits  ai-e  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention. 

For  a  good  example  from  a 
.small-to-medium  sized  paper, 
take  a  look  at  the  program  de¬ 
veloped  and  run  by  the  Plain- 
field  (N.J.)  Courier-Neivs,  a 
Gannett  newspaper. 

Ed  Green,  i)ublic  service  di¬ 
rector,  says  that  they  started 
working  on  their  program  last 
May,  when  they  notified  area 
high  schools  that  the  program 
would  commence  with  the  1966- 
67  school  year. 

“The  initial  reaction  was  im¬ 
mediate  and  enthusiastic,”  Ed 
said.  300  high  .school  newspa¬ 
per  staffers  and  their  faculty 
advisors  were  up  immediately 
for  a  Seminar  to  be  held  the 
following  September.  The  stu¬ 
dents  and  advisors  came  from 
26  area  schools,  and  was  held 
at  Watchung  Hills  Regional 
High  School  in  Warren  County. 
(Each  year  the  kick-off  seminar 
will  be  held  in  a  different 
.school. ) 

Following  a  welcome  by  the 
school’s  principal,  the  Courier- 
News’  managing  editor,  Eugene 
Hampson,  introduced  Malcolm 
F.  Mallette,  associate  director 
of  the  American  Press  Institute, 
who  in  a  welcoming  address 
spoke  on  the  “Role  and  Respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  High  School 
Press.”  Mallette  is  a  former  pro¬ 
fessional  baseball  player-turned 
newspaperman.  He  cut  short  a 
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career  as  a  pitcher  for  the  New 
Yoik  Yankees  major  league 
farm  teams  and  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  to  work  on  newspapers 
in  Asheville  and  Winston-Salem 
l)efore  joining  API.  Workshop 
sessions  following  the  address 
covered:  News,  developing  edi¬ 
torial  policy,  sports  reporting, 
features,  makeup  and  headlines, 
photography,  exchange  papers, 
circulation,  and  advertising.  All 
of  the  sessions  were  conducted 
by  Courier-News  executives  and 
personnel. 

The  Newspaper  Fund’s  film, 
“Did  You  Hear  What  I  Said?” 
detailing  the  activities  of  a 
young  reporter  on  the  trail  of 
his  first  big  story  —  a  wrap-up 
on  high  school  drop-outs,  was 
shown,  following  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Patrick  W.  Kennedy, 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Fund. 

The  Courier-News  didn’t  drop 
the  program  when  the  Seminar 
was  over.  They  followed  up 
quickly  by  announcing  a  series 
of  monthly  (October  through 
June)  awards  to  recognize  su¬ 
perior  writing  in  high  school 
papers. 

To  maintain  contact  with  the 
young  newsmen,  they  began 
publication  of  a  monthly  news¬ 
letter,  “The  Central  Jersey 
Journalist”  —  a  digest  of  hints 
and  tips  for  school  newspapers. 
The  first  edition  included  nine 
pages  with  a  two-color  offset 
masthead. 

Articles  included:  “What 
should  a  newspaper  do?”  “Toy 
Newspapers,”  “Waste”  —  deal¬ 
ing  with  too-long  editorials  on 
trivial  subjects,  “Simplified 
Spelling,”  plus  a  variety  of  in¬ 
formative  data  on  the  dally 
newspaper  industry,  and  story 
ideas. 

The  newspaper  plans  a  Jour¬ 
nalism  banquet  in  May  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  with  a 
top  speaker  presenting  an  in¬ 
spiring  mes.sage  to  the  young 
editors  and  reporters,  and  the 
presentation  of  honor  awards. 
A  grand  award  to  a  promising 
young  newsman  will  be  a  sum¬ 
mer  internship  at  the  Courier- 
News  and/or  a  journalism 
scholarship. 

Ed  Green  went  all-out  on  his 
paper’s  effort.  A  special  front¬ 
page  was  prepared  for  the  kick¬ 
off  .seminar,  with  copies  distrib¬ 
uted  to  all.  Ed  had  the  mat  from 


the  souvenir  page  gilded  and 
framed  and  presented  it  to  the 
principal  of  the  seminar’s  host 
school  as  a  token  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  his  efforts. 

Get  any  ideas  from  this  sum¬ 
mary?  As  you  can  see,  the  pro¬ 
gram  took  considerable  plan¬ 
ning,  but  a  most  modest  budg¬ 
et.  Local  press  associations 
and  other  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  will  be  able  to  help  you. 
You  can  draw  on  your  own  staff 
for  speakers.  And  promote  them 
to  young  readers  in  your  area 
at  the  same  time. 

*  *  * 

SPOKANE  —  A  market 
brochure  produced  and  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Daily 
Chronicle  includes  a  wealth  of 
data  on  the  area.  It  includes  a 
folder  on  the  automotive  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brochure  (in  full  color) 
on  award-winning  color  repro¬ 
duction,  a  promotion  folder  on 
the  newspai)er’s  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine,  a  presentation  of  circula¬ 
tion  data,  and  a  summary  of 
Wholesale  Distribution  Pat¬ 
terns. 

*  *  * 

PEARL  HARBOR  —  A  iVeic 
York  Times  record  album  “De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,”  commemorates 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
album  features  the  actual  voices 
of  the  era  —  including  Roose¬ 
velt,  Churchill,  MacArthur, 
Lindbergh,  Willkie,  and  others. 
It  includes  a  12-page  supple¬ 
ment  reproducing  historic  New 
York  Times  pages  which  tell  the 
story  of  the  “date  that  will  live 
in  infamy.”  The  deluxe  package 
is  priced  at  $4.95  plus  20f  for 
shipping.  Copies  are  available 
from  Record  of  the  Times,  229 
West  43rd  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  The  record  jacket  features 
rare  photos  taken  from  the  air 
by  Japanese  planes,  showing  the 
attack  and  its  effects  on  U.S. 
ships  at  Pearl  Harbor.  The  sup¬ 
plement  is  printed  in  reduced 
format  (12  x  16  inches)  on 
long-lasting  paper. 

*  «  * 

DELAWARE  VALLEY  — 
Each  day,  for  eleven  days,  two 
pages  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  were  devoted  to  examina¬ 
tion  and  explanation  of  the 
Delaware  Valley’s  structure, 
from  religion  to  industry,  from 
education  to  recreations.  Re¬ 
prints  of  the  full-color  illus¬ 
trated  pieces  were  enclosed  in  an 
attractive  folder  featuring  a 
map  of  the  14-county  area  and 
distributed  by  the  Inquirer’s 
promotion  department. 

*  *  * 

BANQUET— The  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star’s  an¬ 
nual  25-50  Year  Club  celebrated 
the  new  membership  of  persons 
who  have  served  the  Star  for  50 


years,  employes  of  25  years,  and 
those  recently  retired.  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Star 
greeted  over  500  people  at  the 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel  ballroom. 

•  * 

PLAQUES  AWARDED— Na¬ 
tional  Newspaperboy  Day  pro¬ 
motion  first  prize  plaque  winners 
in  seven  separate  categories 
were  announced  by  Hickey- 
Mitchell,  Co.,  St.  Louis,  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  contest. 

Winneis  were:  10,000-an(l- 
under,  Murfreesboro  (Tenn.) 
Daily  News  Journal;  10-20,000, 
Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times;  20-50,- 
000,  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph- 
Herald;  50-100,000,  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press;  Over-100,- 
000  circulation,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregon  Journal;  Best-use-of- 
color.  Port  Arthur  (Tex.) 
News;  Exceptional  “at  large” — 
Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News. 

Judges  were:  Edward  Hirsch, 
v.p.,  Winius-Brandon  Co.;  Gene 
M.  Kowall,  v.j).  art  dir.  D’Arcy 
Advertising;  William  M.  Clag- 
gett,  Gardner  Advertising. 

This  is  the  sixth  consecutive 
year  in  the  contest  in  which 
more  than  300  newspapers  pro¬ 
moted  National  Newspaperboy 
Day  last  October  15. 

• 

Gazette  Helps 
GI  Gift  Plan 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette  altered  a 
long-standing  policy  so  that 
Viet  Nam  (JI’s  from  its  area 
could  receive  some  extra  pack¬ 
ages  from  home. 

It  has  allowed  the  use  of  the 
front  lobby  as  headquarters  for 
the  local  USO’s  “Operation 
Home  Fires.”  This  is  a  program 
to  brighten  Christmas  for  Amer¬ 
ican  servicemen  overseas. 

Operation  Home  Fires  will 
set  up  a  program  of  packages 
from  home,  telephone  calls  to 
loved  ones,  tape-recorded  voices 
of  family  and  friends,  all  aimed 
at  replacing  the  airlift  services 
of  other  years. 

Items  Donated 

Supplies  of  some  of  the  items 
most  wanted  by  servicemen  have 
been  made  available  through 
donations  by  Worcester  area 
businesses,  manufacturers  and 
individuals.  These  were  made 
available  free  for  mailing  to  an 
unnamed  servicemen  in  Viet 
Nam.  The  supplies  were  handed 
out  in  the  Telegram  and  Gazette 
front  lobby. 

These  “most  wanted”  items 
include  writing  paper,  gummed 
envelopes,  ball  point  pens  and 
pencils.  Also  available  at  the 
same  time  were  some  3,000 
paperback  books. 
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Low  Income 

(Continued  from  paf/e  15) 


2-^  BEST  WAY 

TO  MAKE  FRIENDS! 


opinion  it  remains,  like  our 

system  of  government  itself,  the  Peterson  s  support  of 

best  vet  devised  consumer  food  boycotts.  “If 

“aL  just  as  our  system  of  ^ 

government  is  based  on  faith  in  boycotted  supermar- 

the  individual  citizen’s  ability  kets,”  he  said,  “I  would  consider 
to  determine  matters  for  him-  taking  to  the  courts  my  case 
self,  so  does  the  success  of  our  anyboily  who  endorsed 

free  economy  rest  on  the  ability  the  boycott  and  cause^  me  loss 
of  the  consumer  to  choose  Intel-  business  and  reputation  for 
ligently  in  the  marketplace-  no  rhyme  or  reason.  ’ 

based  on  a  free  flow  of  informa-  ^ 

tion  in  a  free,  unregimented  that  Mrs  Peterson  was 

economy  ”  reform  the  marketplace. 

The  thoughts  of  Esther  Peter-  stands  for  business’s  owm 

son,  special  assistant  to  the  regulation  of  the  consumer 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs, 
were  presented  to  the  confer-  • 

ence  by  an  aide,  Walter  P.  SpectaColor  Will  Be 
Duka,  who  read  a  speech  for  •  -  n 

her  which  included  these  points:  (^tiristmas  Present 

•  “It  was  the  lack  of  infor-  Winnipeg 

mation,  or  more  precisely  the  December  24  will  be  a  spec- 
failure  to  disclose  information  tacular  day  for  the  Winnipeg 
clearly  and  simply,  that  led  to  Tribune  when  it  becomes  the 
the  passage  of  the  Fair  Pack-  first  paper  west  of  Toronto  to 
aging  and  Labeling  Act.  With  use  SpectaColor. 

this  new  law,  consumers  will  be  R.  A.  Moscarella,  director  of 
armed  with  better  product  in-  advertising,  said  he  considered 
formation  and  will  be  better  able  it  to  be  the  newspaper  industry’s 
to  make  value  comparisons  .  .  ,  .solution  to  the  color  competition 

•  “It  w’as  the  failure  of  arising  from  color  television, 

manufacturers  to  inform  new-  He  said  the  sales  power  of 
car  buyers  of  possible  defects  SpectaColor  for  advertisers  who 
that  led  to  the  provision  in  the  have  used  it  has  caused  sub- 
Traffic  Safety  Act  requiring  this  stantial  changes  in  budget  allo- 
disclosure  .  .  .  cations. 

•  “It  was  the  inability  of  .  The  Tribune’s  first  presenta- 

consumers  to  make  any  sense  be  the  front  page  of  its 

out  of  the  two-ply  four-ply  pre-Christmas  edition,  featuring 
tanvle  of  term  inoloBw  that  led  f^easonal  illustrations. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  INCENTIVES 

Planning  a  big  sales  incentive  program? 

A  modest  one? 

THERE  ARE  OVER  200  REASONS  why  you  should  chooso 
General  Electric. 

You  can  select  from  the  largest,  most  complete  line  of 
electric  housewares .  “  — 


ColfJiate 
Genie  to  NCK 

The  Colgate-Palmolive  Com¬ 
pany  has  appointed  Norman, 
Craig  &  Kummel  Inc.  to  handle 
the  advertising  for  three  new 
products. 

NCK  will  handle  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  “Genie”,  Colgate’s  new 
heavy  duty  solid  detergent  bar 
now  in  test  in  the  Wheeling- 
Steubenville  and  Savannah  mar¬ 
kets. 

Colgate  also  announced  the 
awarding  of  two  other  “impor¬ 
tant  new  product  assignments” 
to  the  agency. 

Currently,  NCK  handles  the 
advertising  for  Colgate’s  entire 
House  of  Ajax  line  of  products. 
Cold  Power,  Respond  Hair  Spray 
and  several  other  new  products. 


in  the  industry.  Over  200  items  priced 
right!  Alarm  clocks.  Hair  dryers.  Can  openers.  Irons.  Skillets. 
Coffee  makers.  Toasters  that  bake.  Vacuum  cleaners.  Floor 
polishers.  Automatic  toothbrushes.  Electric  slicing  knives. 
The  list  is  practically  endless. 

You  select,  too,  from  the  most  preferred,  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  line  in  the  industry.  Pick  a  program 

that  fits  your  needs.  Who  else  _ — — 

but  General  Electric  could  of-  i 

fer  you  over  200  ways  to  do  it?  I  B  ||J2  |  lm\ 
What  a  way  to  make  friends!  /  B  ioy'\  \2  lm\\ 


Two  clock  models 
available  at  only  $2.19. 


^vgress  Is  Our  Most  /mportant  Ptoduci- 

GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


For  prices  and  minimum  quantities,  write: 

G.  Neill  Tobin,  Mgr.,  Special  Accounts 

General  Electric  Premium  Sales  Section,  Dept.  HH 

1285  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 


ITY _ ZIP  CODE _ STATE _ 

(Products  ordered  cannot  be  used  for  resale  or  self-liquidation.) 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


COMER 


By  Rick  F'rieilinan 

On  Oct.  8,  page  26,  this  col¬ 
umn  reported  what  a  Canadian 
editor,  Ernie  Neufeld  of  the 
Weybum  (Sask.)  Review, 
deemed  the  four  competencies 
necessary  to  sticcessfully  run  a 
weekly  newspaper.  On  Oct.  15, 
page  46,  Andrew  Lang,  a  for¬ 
mer  executive  editor  at  Associ- 
ated  Press,  gave  his  own  views 
on  the  four  competencies  follow¬ 
ing  his  purchase  of  the  Levit- 
town  (N.  Y.)  T ribune.  Below, 
we  present  a  third  in  this  series, 
a  publisher  who  came  into  the 
weekly  field  less  than  two  years 
ago  with  tto  professional  back¬ 
ground  in  newsjmper  work. 

“When  we  met  last  winter  I 
was  still  a  dairy  farmer  pub¬ 
lishing  a  weekly  new'spaper. 
Maybe  there  was  a  story  in  that 
at  the  time,  but  the  storj’  has 
changred.” 

The  speaker  was  Ralph  0. 
Samuel,  publisher  of  the  Lang- 
home  Delaware  Valley  Advance, 
a  well-edited  5,000-circulation 
weekly  newspaper  18  miles 
northeast  of  Philadelphia  in 
famed  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Samuel  was  sittings  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  two-stor>' 
wooden  frame  building:  nestled 
among^st  a  few  grrandfather  oaks 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River.  Fiom  the  outside 
the  building  reminded  one  of  an 
old  schoolhouse.  It  was  actually 
a  newspaper  plant. 

One  HorM- 

“The  demands  of  the  paper 
and  the  critical  shortage  of  farm 
help  forced  me  to  decide  to  ride 
one  horse,”  he  said.  “In  April 
I  .sold  my  cows  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery*  and  rented  the  ground. 
We  .still  live  on  the  farm  but 
my  husbandry  is  now  limited  to 
mowing  the  lawn,  helping  my 
wi^e  with  the  garden  and 
making  sure  the  kids  feed  our 
two  dogs  and  an  assortment  of 
barn  cats.” 

Samuel  picked  up  a  rifle  and 
l)eckoned  the  visitor  to  put  on  a 
coat  and  follow*  him.  A  few* 
minutes  later,  he  was  outside 
shooting  j)igeon.s  away  from 
the  new*spaper  plant’s  roof. 

“I  never  hit  any,”  he  said. 
“I  only  frighten  them  aw*ay. 
They  cause  a  .surprising  amount 
of  damage  and  make  more  noi.se 
than  Old  (Irouncr,  our  100-year- 
old  flat-bed  pre.ss. 

“But  at  least  I  don’t  have  to 
.shoot  at  any  Indians  the  way 


the  publisher  of  a  frontier 
new*spaper  did  during  an  up¬ 
rising  when  the  redskins  carried 
away  his  metal  type  to  use  as 
earrings  for  their  squaws.” 

Betw*een  rounds,  Samuel  ex¬ 
plained  how  he  got  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  point  in  his  life,  scaring 
pigeons  fiom  a  newspaper 
plant’s  roof.  “I  grew  up  in  New 
York  City  but  I  received  a  B.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Majored  in  Econom¬ 
ics  and  English. 

“Then  I  hitch-hiked  through¬ 
out  the  Middle  West  trying  to 
get  a  job  on  a  small-tow*n  daily. 
I  had  been  editorial  chairman 
of  the  college  paper  and  w*as 
confident  I  could  get  into  the 
newspaper  business. 

“W’hat  I  didn’t  reckon  with 
w*as  the  tail-end  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  and  the  closing  down  of 
several  large  Midw*e.st  dailies, 
including  Hearst’s  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner.  Or  was  it  the 
Herald-. A  merican'l  1  don’t  re¬ 
member. 

“At  any*  rate,  I  came  east  and 
my  first  job  w*as  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Clothing  W'orkers  of 
America,  helping  to  w*rite  the 
monthly  house  organ.  I  w*as  also 
an  organizer  for  them  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Connecticut. 

“In  1941,  I  w*ent  into  the 
Army  as  a  private,  w*ent  over¬ 
seas  in  1944  and  spent  1.3 
months  in  Europe.” 

(Later,  one  of  his  associates 
added  that  in  Decemljer,  1944, 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge, 
Samuel  won  the  Bronze  Star 
and  earned  a  battlefield  commis¬ 
sion  as  Captain.) 

I>eft  (illy  Life 

Samuel  w*as  finished  .scaring 
off  the  jiigeons  and  he  led  the 
way  back  into  the  jilant.  He 
stopped  to  chat  with  Lois  I^sivis, 
a  linecasting  machine  opera¬ 
tor  with  the  Advance  for  48 
years,  then  picked  up  the  threarl 
of  his  story  as  he  moved  back 
up.stairs  to  his  office. 

“After  the  war,  I  worked 
tw*o  years  as  a  special  a.ssistant 
to  Jacob  Potofsky*,  pre.sident  of 
the  Amalgamatcnl  Clothing 
Workers.  Then,  fed  up  with  the 
turmoil  of  city*  life,  I  became  a 
dairy*  farmer  in  Richboro,  a 
few*  miles  northwest  of  here. 

“I  had  the  help  of  the  GI  Bill 
but  it  was  still  a  lot  of  sweat 
building  uj)  to  what  liecame  my 
main  .source  of  income  until  I 


Ralph  and  Louise  Samuel  .  .  .  the  newspaper  life. 


Ixjught  this  paper — a  L'lO-acre 
farm  w*ith  80  head  of  Holstein 
cattle. 

“But  I  did  find  time  to  com¬ 
plete  some  graduate  woik  at 
Economics  at  Temple  University 
in  Philadelphia.” 

In  196.5,  Samuel  started  a 
third  career  when  he  Iwught  the 
then  89-year-old  Delawai’e  Val¬ 
ley  Advance. 

“It  wa.sn’t  as  different  a 
career  as  one  might  imagine,” 
Samuel  pointed  out.  “Through¬ 
out  my*  17  years  as  a  dairy 
farmer  I  usually  erlited  some 
.sort  of  farm  or  breed  publica¬ 
tion  on  the  side.  So  publishing  a 
weekly  was  not  completely*  out 
of  chaiacter. 

“I  think  more  out  of  charac¬ 
ter  was  my  running  for  Con- 
gre.ss  in  1964.  I  lost  to  the  in¬ 
cumbent  by  4,800  votes  out  of 
2*21,000  cast.  After  the  cam¬ 
paign,  my  enthusiasm  for  farm¬ 
ing  waned. 

“A  y*ear  ago  March,  we  mort¬ 
gaged  the  farm — which  now 
borders  on  suburbia  and  is  in 
the  realm  of  real  estate  rather 
than  agriculture  w*hen  consider¬ 
ing  its  value — and  bought  the 
.\dvance. 

“In  the  intervening  19  months 
I’ve  gained  an  enormous  amount 
of  respect  for  weekly  publish¬ 
ing.  And  I’m  impres.serl  almost 
daily  w*ith  my  ow*n  abysmal 
ignorance.  From  reading  the 
Weekly  Editor  in  E&P  and 
meeting  with  others  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  I’ve  learned  that  not  all 
■w*eekly  publi.shers  perform  pre- 
ci.sely  the  same  functions.” 

He  walked  down  to  the  shop 
and  waved  a  hand.  “The  vag¬ 


aries  of  our  ancient  flatbed 
pre.ss  and  our  two  linecasting 
machines  are  still  beyond  my 
understanding.  I  am  certainly 
no  printer. 

“But  I  am  an  advertising 
sale.sman,  news  and  editorial 
writer,  assistant  editor,  proof 
reader,  and  quarter-folder — I 
have  a  good  editor  and  general 
manager  in  Bob  Thompson. 

“These  are  the  simple  jobs. 
The  big  one  is  to  keep  all  the 
parts  functioning  and  to  main¬ 
tain  grow’th  and  profit  in  a  fast- 
grow’ing  suburban  community 
flooded  with  dailies  and  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  shoppers.” 

C.irculaliun  Ari‘u 

This  prompted  Samuel  to  put 
the  visitor  in  his  car  and  drive 
around  the  beautiful  area  in 
w'hich  the  Advance  circulated: 
14  municipalities  in  Ixiwer 
Bucks  County  that  could  1h‘  clas¬ 
sified  as  .suburban  and  rural- 
suburban. 

He  drov'e  past  a  few*  apart¬ 
ments  but  mostly  on  lioth  sides 
of  the  highway  were  individual 
hou.ses  ranging  from  the  Levit- 
town  variety  to  country  estates. 
The  total  population  of  the  Ad¬ 
vance  circulation  area  was  .some 
70,000. 

Penndel,  Hulmeville,  Richboro, 
Holland,  ('hurchville,  Lang- 
horne  and  a  host  of  other  jilace 
names  a  stranger  w*ould  have  a 
hard  time  remembering  swiftly 
di.sappearc'd  lx?hind  him.  The 
.scenery  kept  changing  with 
every*  few  miles  from  manufac¬ 
turing  to  farming  to  residential 

{Continued  on  puge  09) 
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and  back  again  to  the  other  two. 

“I’m  not  sure  that  I  have  made 
any  real  changes  in  the  paper 
since  I  bought  it,”  Samuel  said. 
“There  are  many  people  who 
have  told  me  that  it  is  much 
improved.  But  there  may  be 
more  who  feel  otherwi.se  and 
have  not  told  me. 

“It’s  editorial  policy  is  more 
liberal,  reflecting  the  thinking 
of  the  editor  and  myself.  We  try 
to  maintain  complete  objectiv¬ 
ity  in  the  news  columns,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  area  of  politics. 
In  spite  of  Democratic  .sympa¬ 
thies,  we  consider  ourselves  in¬ 
dependent. 

\  Better  (!(>iiiiiiuiiit>  ? 

“Have  we  made  it  a  better 
community?  Only  in  so  far  as 
we  have  kept  our  readers  in¬ 
formed  as  to  what  is  happening 
and  occasionally  alerting  them 
to  a  breakdown  in  the  machin¬ 
ery. 

“My  only  full-time  editorial 
staffer  is  Art  Thompson. 
Dorothy  Henry  works  mornings 
on  news.  My  wife,  Louise,  spe¬ 
cializes  in  running  the  Fair- 
child  Journalist  and  ad  layouts. 
We  also  have  a  number  of 
stringers  and  one  or  two  people 
who  write  occasional  features. 

“And  we  have  five  other  full¬ 
time  people  working  in  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  bookkeeping, 
etc.” 

On  the  back  seat  of  his  car 
were  .some  recent  editions  of  the 
Advance,  a  full-.size,  eight- 
column  newspaper  of  18  to  20 
pages  with  horizontal  make-up 
on  its  front  page  and  a  strong, 
well-put-together  editoi  ial  page. 
The  coverage  was  almost  all 
local — sewers,  town  supervisors, 
LBJ  coming  to  New  Britain 
Town.ship,  highways,  high 
.school  sports,  six  Philadelphia 
Eagle  football  players  living  in 
the  area,  a  planned  local  super¬ 
market  lx)ycott,  area  .straw  elec¬ 
tion  polls,  a  new  $230,000  book 
publi.shing  plant  to  locate  in 
Newtown  Township,  a  YWCA 
leader  back  from  .Africa  and 
India. 

CoMipeleiicirs 

Thompson  and  Samuel  each 
had  their  own  columns  on  the 
editorial  page.  “Harrisburg  R<“- 
port,”  a  regular  feature  from 
the  state  capital,  also  ran  on 
the  same  page. 

“L^nless  it  has  a  Bucks  County 
angle,”  Samuel  said,  “you  won’t 
find  it  in  my  pajier.  I  Indieve  in 
doing  one  thing  well  and  really 
bearing  down  on  what’s  going 
on  right  here  at  our  doorstej). 
This  is  what  will  make  the  Ad¬ 
vance  of  greatest  service  to  our 
community.” 

He  was  now'  back  at  the  .Ad¬ 
vance  plant  again  and  talking 
about  Ei  nie  Neufeld’s  four  com¬ 


petencies.  “As  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  less  than  two  years 
experience,  it’s  somewhat  pre¬ 
sumptuous  of  me  to  assume  that 
I  am  possessed  of  those  four 
competencies.  Or  even  to  as¬ 
sume  that  I’ve  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  their  absence. 

“Whatever  abilities  I  do  have 
might  fall  in  the  categories  of 
management,  creativity  and 
.sales.  As  far  as  production  is 
concerned,  I  have  to  trust  my 
ability  to  find  a  good  foreman. 
I’m  quite  helpless  in  the  back 
shop. 

“As  for  management,  my  pre¬ 
vious  experience  as  a  union 
organizer,  in  the  army,  and  as 
a  dairy  farmer  have  all  helped 
me  develop  whatever  talent  I 
have.  The  thousand-and-one  de¬ 
tails  involved  in  the  weekly 
newspaper  and  job  printing 
business  have  been  a  terrific 
challenge.  To  become  conversant 
with  them  without  losing  sight 
of  the  mission  has  been  a  real 
trial.  The  time  when  everything 
is  easy  or  routine  is  not  in  sight. 
Perhaps  it  never  w'ill  bt\ 

“But  the  ability  to  .sell  is  the 
ability  to  communicate,  to 
understand  the  needs  of  the 
customer  and  stimulate  his  de¬ 
sire  to  buy.  A  good  portion  of 
my  time  is  spent  in  selling,  to¬ 
ward  w'hich  I  have  mixed  emo¬ 
tions.  At  this  time  of  the  year, 
I’m  riding  high  and  believe  I 
could  sell  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
In  Augu.st,  it’s  another  story. 

“Creativity?  I  enjoy  W'riting 
but  usually  only  have  time  for 
a  w'eekly  column,  an  editorial 
and  a  few  news  items.  I’m  still 
too  slow'  at  it,  to  slow  to  w'ork 
for  anyone  but  myself. 

“What  docs  .somebody  with  my 
I)articular  background  bring  to 
a  W'eekly  new'spaper?  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  county,  its  people 
and  its  leaders.  A  handful  of 
ideas,  not  all  of  them  good.  And 
a  wife  who  has  learned  many 
of  the  things  I  hav'cn’t  and 
keeps  me  from  the  extremes  of 
pessimism  and  over-optimism.” 

Samuel  w'as  now'  sitting  behind 
a  paint-bare  l!)3o  model  type¬ 
writer  in  his  second-floor  office. 
“At  this  early  stage  in  my  pub¬ 
lishing  career,”  he  .said,  I  (lon’t 
know'  w'hether  I’ll  ev'er  l)e  able  to 
say  I’ve  learned  my  trade.  For 
a  long  tim»*  to  come  I’ll  be 
l(*a  riling.” 

• 

!\Vh  Post  Filled 

Edw'ard  P.  Smith  has  lu'en 
appointed  to  the  new'  position  of 
copy  editor  in  the  advertising 
department  of  Eaton  Lalwra- 
tories,  division  of  Norw'ich 
Phamacal  Company.  He  has 
had  10  years  of  new'spaper  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Albany,  N.  Y. 
district,  and  prior  to  joining 
Eaton,  W'as  assistant  office  man¬ 
ager  for  Arm.strong  Daily  Inc. 


Post  Office  Hails 
Zip  Code  Guides 

Bvff.^lo 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  on 
Nov.  22  published  its  10th  an¬ 
nual  Christmas  mailing  guide, 
again  featuring  the  ZIP  Codes 
of  all  streets  in  Buffalo,  Tona- 
w'anda  and  Niagara  Falls,  the 
cities  in  its  circulation  area. 

Eight  pages  were  folded  and 
re-folded  to  emerge  as  a  32-page 
(|uarttr-page  sized  booklet.  Be¬ 
sides  the  regular  press  run,  the 
new's  published  15,000  guides. 
They  were  given  to  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  for  distribution 
to  area  post  offices. 

Besides  the  ZIP  codes  of  city 
streets,  the  guide  listed  the  codes 
of  all  communities  in  the  eight 
counties  principally  sened  by 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

The  Post  Office  Department 
has  cited  the  newspaper  for  its 
public  service  in  publishing  the 
guide. 

• 

Flier,  Photographer, 

Now  Exeeutive  Editor 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

0.  A.  (Gus)  Kelker  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of  the 
Tiines-Neu's,  it  is  announced  by 
Jack  Mullow'ney,  publisher.  Kel¬ 
ker  had  served  as  farm  and  fea¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Times-New's 
for  the  past  five  years.  He  had 
w'orked  on  various  newspapers 
in  this  section  of  the  country 
for  nearly  15  years  and  had  also 
been  a  professional  photogra¬ 
pher  for  18  year.s.  He  is  a  li¬ 
censed  commercial  pilot. 

Kelker  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  O.  J.  Smith  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Smith  had  been  w'ith 
the  Times-News  for  10  years  as 
city  editor  and  prior  to  that  w'as 
on  new'sjiapers  in  Florida  and 
Texas.  He  was  an  army  cap¬ 
tain  during  World  War  II  and 
served  overseas. 

Robert  Vanausdeln,  reporter 
for  five  years,  w'as  appointed 
city  editor.  He  is  a  native  of 
this  .section  of  Idaho. 

• 

In  New  PR  Post 

Dudley  B.  Martin,  formerly 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance  and 
liefore  that  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  liecome 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  Duro-Te.st  Corporation, 
maker  of  incandescent  bulbs, 
mercury  vapor  lamps  and  fluor¬ 
escent  tubes. 

• 

Retail  Rate  Iiierease 

For  the  first  time  in  nine 
years,  the  Pittshiirgli  (Pa.) 
Press  will  raise  its  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  Jan.  1.  Sunday 
and  national  rates  are  not  af¬ 
fected. 


AP  Board 
Nominations 
Are  Open 

The  nominating  committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  will  meet 
in  New'  York  on  Monday,  Jan. 
23,  to  nominate  directors  for 
election  in  April. 

The  directors  whose  terms 
will  expire  in  1967  are: 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette  &  Sunday  News- 
Press. 

William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  Phoeni.r 
(Arizona)  Gazette. 

Richard  L.  Jones  Jr.,  Tulsn 
(Okla.)  Tribune. 

The  director  from  cities  under 
•■)0,000  w'ho.se  term  expires  in 
April  is: 

Fred  A.  Seaton,  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Daily  Tribune. 

The  directors  whose  terms 
are  expiring  are  eligible  for 
renomination,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Henry  D.  Bradley. 

Suggestions  for  nominations 
.should  be  sent  to  the  nominat¬ 
ing  committee  listed  below: 

Eastern  Division 

Charles  W.  Utter,  Westerly 
(R.I.)  Sun. 

James  Kerney  Jr.,  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times. 

Central  Division 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  Canton 
(Ohio)  Repository. 

Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

Southern  Division 

Peyton  Anderson,  Macon 
(Ga.)  News  and  Telegraph. 

James  H.  Couey  Jr.,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Tribune. 

Western  Division 

Carroll  W.  Parcher,  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

Elbert  H.  Baker  II,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Neivs  Tribune. 

• 

Pinkerton  Agents 
.Available  for  Ad  Work 

Pinkerton  Inc.,  the  nemesis 
of  the  Old  West  train  robbers, 
is  introducing  a  new  look  in 
manpower  services  by  creating 
a  special  division  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  uniformed  per.sonnel  for 
advertising,  marketing,  sales 
liromotion  and  information¬ 
gathering  assignments. 

The  reserve  pool  wrill  take  on 
a.ssifrnments  such  as  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  sample  products, 
surv'ey  interviewing,  booth 
w'orkers  for  conventions  and 
trade  shows  and  personal  deliv¬ 
ery'  of  premiums  and  credit 
cards. 
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^Day  of  Infamy^ 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

Germany  and  Italy,  President 
Roosevelt’s  “Day  of  Infamy” 
speech,  the  attacks  on  the 
Philippines,  and  all  of  the  news 
of  the  world  until  midweek  when 
normal  routes  of  communica¬ 
tions  w'ere  restored  under  cen¬ 
sorship. 

No  official  ever  visited  the  UP 
radio  station  and  we  were  able 
to  keep  the  Honolulu  Adecrtiser, 
the  Star-Bulletin,  the  bi-linpual 
Hoclii,  the  Hilo  Tribune-Herald, 
the  Hilo  PrenK,  the  Maui  Xcuk 
and  our  various  radio  clients 
supplied  with  up-to-the  minute 
reports  throughout  the  news 
blackout.  Without  those  reports, 
a  critical  situation  mipht  very 
well  have  developed  amonp  the 
jittery  island  population,  already 
beset  by  all  sorts  of  rumors  and 
fearful  of  an  invasion  which 
never  came. 

Back  at  the  office,  I  learned 
that  my  call  to  UP  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  had  come  in  a  few  minutes 
after  I  left  the  house.  My  wife 
handled  the  call,  dictating  from 
the  notes  I  had  left  and  relaying: 
an  eye-witness  description  of  an 
attack  by  Japanese  planes  on 
the  destroyer  USS  Ward  off  the 
Honolulu  waterfront  immedi¬ 
ately  south  of  our  hillside  van- 
tagre  point. 

While  Kay  was  talking  to  Jim 
Sullivan,  handling  the  call  in 
San  Francisco.  Jim  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  falling  shells  over 
the  phone. 

Shortly  after  I  returned  to 
the  bureau,  Mac  came  in  from 
Ft.  Shafter  and  we  held  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war.  Since  no  traffic  and 
no  lights  w’ere  permitted  any¬ 
where  after  sundown,  it  was 
agreed  that  one  of  us  would  man 
the  bureau  ov’emight  while  the 
other  two  would  take  the  day 
shift. 

As  we  were  conferring,  the 
phone  rang.  A  sodden  voice  .said, 
“Hey,  whash  going  on  around 
here?”  There’s  always  .some  guy 
who  doesn’t  get  the  word. 

That  first  night,  and  many 
nights  to  follow,  were  a  night¬ 
mare.  Nobody  was  prepared  for 
a  blackout,  but  the  Advertiser 
got  some  tar  paper  over  some 
window’s,  so  there  w’ere  a  few’ 
places  in  the  building  where  w’e 
could  have  a  little  light.  Cots 
W’ere  put  up,  but  not  many  of 
us  took  advantage  of  them. 

From  the  roof  of  the  .Adver¬ 
tiser  building,  it  was  an  eery 
feeling  to  Imik  out  over  the 
pitch  black  city.  Not  a  light 
showed  anywhere  except  for  an 
occasional  dim  blue  pair  of  eyes 
which  represented  a  military 
car  creeping  along  a  darkened 
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street.  Occasionally  there  would 
be  a  flash  and  a  “crack”  as  a 
jittery  sentry  fired  at  some  un¬ 
usual  noise. 

Gradually,  w’e  began  to  settle 
into  a  routine.  McCarthy,  Tyree 
and  I  were  kept  busy  processing 
the  incoming  service  for  the 
local  new’spapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  trying  to  sort  fact 
from  fiction  as  to  just  what  had 
happened  on  Sunday.  By  the 
time  W’e  were  permitted  to  send 
a  story  several  days  later  w’e 
had  put  together  a  pretty  good 
rundown  on  what  had  hajjpened, 
but  then  cen.sorship  prevented 
oui-  writing  much. 

-4bout  a  week  after  the  attack, 
the  S.S.  Coolidge  arrived  in 
Honolulu  after  taking  a  circui¬ 
tous  route  through  the  South 
Pacific  to  avoid  any  marauding 
Japanese  warships.  Aboard  w’as 
Wally  Carroll,  the  UP’s  London 
bureau  manager  en  route  to  the 
U.S.  after  visiting  bureaus  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Winuton-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Using  Carroll’s  presence  as  a 
lever,  I  got  Cmdr.  Waldo  Drake, 
the  Pacific  Fleet  PIO,  to  take 
us  on  a  tour  of  Pearl  Harbor  in 
a  launch.  Except  for  defense 
w’orkers,  Carroll  and  I  probably 
W’ere  the  fir.st  civilians  to  get  a 
close-up  view’  of  the  sunken 
Arizona,  capsized  Oklahoma  and 
the  battered  battleships  sitting 
in  the  mud  of  battleship  row’. 

A  few’  days  later,  the  fir.st 
correspondents  from  the  main¬ 
land  arrived  aboard  a  dingy  old 
tramp  .steamer.  They  were  the 
late  Robert  J.  Casey  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Newa  and  H.  R. 
Knickerbocker  of  the  Chicago 
Sun.  Casey  said  they  proved 
there  were  no  Japane.se  sub¬ 
marines  betw’een  San  Francisco 
and  Honolulu  because  their 
ship  belched  smoke  all  day  and 
sjjarks  all  night. 

On  Christmas  Day,  they  w’ere 
followed  by  the  late  Foster 
Hailey  of  the  New  York  Timea, 
Keith  Wheeler,  then  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Timcfi  and  now  w’ith  Life 
Magazine,  and  Jimmy  Kilgallen 
of  INS.  AP’s  Tom  Yarborough, 
en  route  to  an  assignment  in 
Southeast  Asia,  had  been  aboard 
a  Dutch  ship  coming  into  Hono¬ 
lulu  harbor  on  the  morning  of 
Dec.  7.  As  soon  as  Yarborough 
could  disembark,  he  went  to 
w’ork  with  the  late  Eugene 
Burns,  filling  in  for  bureau  chief 
Hugh  Lytle,  an  Army  reserve 
officer  who  had  been  called  to 
duty  immediately  after  the 
attack. 

.Seven  of  us  saw  the  Pacific 
war  through  from  Pearl  Harbor 
to  the  signing  of  the  peace  on 
the  USS  Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay 
on  Sent.  2,  194.i. 

It  was  a  dramatic  day’  for 
the  .seven  who  included  Tyree, 
Bob  Trumbull,  foi’mer  city  edi¬ 


tor  of  the  Honolulu  .Advertiser 
and  then  New  York  Times  cor¬ 
respondent;  Web  Edw’ards,  man¬ 
ager  of  Honolulu’s  KGMB  and 
a  CBS  correspondent  whose 
w’ords,  “Take  cover.  This  is  an 
air  raid.  This  is  no  drill,”  will 
alw’ays  be  remembered  by  the 
Honoluluans  of  1941;  A1  Brick, 
who  was  in  the  Navy  Yard 
w’hen  the  Jap  planes  arrived 
and  produced  spectacular  foot¬ 
age  for  Fox  Movietone ;  Don 
Sennick,  free  lance  new’sreel 
cameraman;  and  Ray  Coll  Jr., 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertmcr. 

BBDO 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

Under  the  more  stringent  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  recall  study, 
some  iiO%  of  a  paper’s  readers 
will  remember  an  ad  or  some 
item  on  an  average  page.  This 
.50%  level  based  on  such  a  study 
of  recall  is  comparable  to  levels 
in  tv  and  magazines  of  ad  and/ 
or  page  recall.  Positioning  of 
an  ad  on  the  left  or  right-hand 
page  has  little  or  no  effect. 

The  influence  having  the  most 
dramatic  effect  on  I’ecall  of  ex¬ 
posure  is  the  use  of  color.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Sunday 
comics  and  various  supple¬ 
ments,  newspapers  remain  bas¬ 
ically  a  black  and  white  me¬ 
dium.  Introducing  even  a  sin¬ 
gle  color  into  an  ad  appears  to 
double  its  probability  for  re¬ 
call.  Use  of  3  or  4  colors  ap¬ 
pears  to  quadruple  the  recall 
opportunity  of  an  ad. 

A  definitive  statement  as  to 
optimum  size  or  w’hether  to  use 
color  or  not  is,  of  course,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make.  We  can  say.  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  do  not  limit  our 
consideration  of  media  candi¬ 
dates  to  an  analysis  of  their  ef¬ 
ficiency  only.  Factors  such  as 
an  ad’s  impact,  can  and  do  at 
times  take  precedence  over  all 
other  considerations.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  evaluation,  though  not 
the  specific  values,  is  employed 
W’hether  w’e  are  dealing  with 
full  page  SpectaColor  preprints, 
100  line  ROP  insertions,  400 
line  ads  in  the  business  section 
or  half  pages  in  the  food  .sec¬ 
tion  on  best  food  days. 

Was  N’ewspape.r  Missed? 

Having  establishe<l  that 
newsi)apers  have  a  large,  qual¬ 
ity’  audience  and  that  a  news¬ 
paper  ad  has  a  good  chance  of 
recall  by  the  reader,  we  ask  how’ 
the  reader  reacts  to  the  me¬ 
dium.  To  those  of  you  who 
have  been  through  a  newspaper 
strike  did  you  miss  your  daily 
paper?  How  about  your  wives? 
Was  shopping  more  difficult  for 
her?  Or  you? 
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As  part  of  a  study  conducted 
for  the  4A’s  on  total  advertising 
exposure,  those  questioned  were 
asked  to  categorize  as  annoy’- 
ing,  offensive,  enjoyable  or  in- 
foi’mative  all  the  ads  they  re¬ 
corded  exposure  to  by  medium. 
Nearly  60%  of  all  newspaper 
ads  recorded  were  labeled  in¬ 
formative  which  is  in  line  with 
the  news  reporting  and  editorial 
function  of  the  medium. 

The  most  consistent  and  larg¬ 
est  u.ser  of  newspaper  space  is 
the  retailer. 

We  don’t  know  of  any  retailer 
W’ith  the  courage  or  perhaps 
foolhardiness  to  cancel  all  his 
newspaper  ads  for  3  months 
and  test  an  equal  Investment  in 
other  media.  Fortunately,  for 
the  preparation  of  this  presen¬ 
tation,  unfortunately  for  every¬ 
one  else,  there  have  been  forced 
tests  called  strikes. 

Take  for  examnle,  the  116- 
day  blackout  of  the  Star /Trib¬ 
une  in  Minneapolis  in  1962.  Our 
BBDO  office  there  together 
with  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  School  of  Journalism  stu¬ 
died  the  economic  effects  of  that 
strike.  Almost  every  conceiv¬ 
able  type  of  business  suffered. 

The  total  loss  to  the  economy 
of  that  city  in  retail  sales  and 
purchases  of  services  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $.58  million.  .\s  in  all 
such  situations,  retailers  re¬ 
sorted  to  direct  mail,  tv,  radio, 
you  name  it  as  substitutes  for 
newspapers.  Still,  a  loss  of 
$.58,000,000.  We  submit  that  if 
elimination  of  an  advertising 
medium  can  have  such  a  strong 
effect  on  the  economy,  then  it 
deserves,  even  demands,  our 
careful  attention. 

We  strongly  recommend  that 
you,  as  advertisers,  make  every 
effort  to  approach  this  medium 
without  any  traditional  jirecon- 
ceived  notions.  We  do  not  for 
one  moment  believe  that  news¬ 
papers  are  the  answ’er  to  every 
marketing  problem.  Nor  do  we 
believe  every  sales  mes.sage  can 
be  effectively  executed  in  news¬ 
papers. 

But  W’e  do  believe  that  this 
medium  has  a  highly  merchan- 
disable  impress  value  to  the  re¬ 
tailer — your  distributor.  It  is 
considered  by  its  readers  a 
prime  source  of  information — 
therefore,  it  is  a  natural  me¬ 
dium  for  an  announcement — of 
a  new’  product,  an  improved 
product,  a  promotion,  or  simply 
to  impart  information  about 
your  product  or  service.  It  has 
values  of  timeline.ss,  flexibility, 
high  daily  reach,  very  high  du¬ 
plication.  Newspapers  are  a 
diverse,  sometimes  complicated 
and  confusing  medium  but  their 
values  are  always  deserving, 
both  by  you  and  us,  of  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  development  of  a 
media  mix. 
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I  Washington 
Guild  Scale 
Goes  to  $233 

Washington 
Substantial  wage  increases 
for  more  than  700  newsroom, 
advertising  and  clerical  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  60  newsroom  employes  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News 
were  gained  in  contracts  which 
were  ratified  Dec.  2  and  3  by 
the  Post  and  News  units  of  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  agreements,  negotiated 
under  Federal  mediation, 
averted  a  threatened  strike  at 
both  papers. 

At  the  Post,  a  three-year  con¬ 
tract  provides  for  a  series  of 
increases  of  $5  and  $8.25  per 
week.  Six-year  experienced 
writers,  editors,  artists  and 
some  commercial  classifications 
will  receive  a  total  of  $33  week¬ 
ly  over  the  contract  period,  in 
stepups  of  $8.25  every  nine 
months.  All  other  members  of 
the  bargaining  unit  will  receive 
a  total  of  $20  weekly  over  three 
years  with  increases  of  $5  every 
nine  months. 

Under  the  old  contract  with 
the  Post  the  minimum  pay  for 
top  experienced  newspapermen 
was  $200  per  week.  This  will 
rise  to  $233  under  the  new 
agreement. 

The  Daily  News  contract  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  same  series  of  in¬ 
creases,  increasing  the  mini¬ 
mum  from  $195  to  $228  a  week. 

In  addition  to  pay  rises,  the 
newspapers  agreed  to  a  modi¬ 
fied  Guild  Shop  which  will  re¬ 
quire  that  seven  out  of  ten  new 
employes  become  members  of 
the  Guild.  Present  employes 
are  not  required  to  join  the 
Guild.  Certain  fringe  benefits 
such  as  vacations  and  automo¬ 
bile  allowance  also  were  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  settlement. 

The  previous  contracts  at 
both  papers  expired  at  12:01 
a.m.  Dec.  1.  Guild  membership 
had  authorized  a  strike  at  that 
time  if  agreement  had  not  been 
reached.  The  agreement  at  the 
Post  was  reached  at  6:30  a.m., 
after  an  all-night  mediation 
session,  and  ratified  by  the 
Guild  unit  at  a  meeting  that 
evening.  The  settlement  with 
the  News  was  agreed  to  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  and  ratified  on 
Thursday. 

• 

Elected  VP 

John  E.  Morton,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Wall  St,  ret 
Journal,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  Albert  -  Frank  - 
Guenther  Law  Inc.  ad  agency. 


Obituary 

Frank  E.  (Pappy)  Noel,  61, 
AP  photogrrapher  for  many 
years  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  on  war 
fronts  and  in  Florida;  winner 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  news 
photography  in  1942;  prisoner 
of  Communists  in  North  Korea 
for  three  years;  Nov.  29. 

*  *  * 

Arnaldo  Cortesi,  69,  New 
York  Times  correspondent  in 
Rome  from  1922  to  1963;  win¬ 
ner  of  1946  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
reporting  from  Argentina;  Nov. 
26. 

*  «  * 

Dale  Kramer,  55,  Iowa  news-  j 
paperman,  Yank  reporter  in 
World  War  II,  biographer  of  1 
Heywood  Broun  and  others; 
Nov.  30. 

♦  •  •  j 

R.  Clayton  Jone.s,  51,  for- 1 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Ottawa  j 
Journal;  editor  of  the  Finan- ! 
cial  Record;  Dec.  2. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Allen,  53,  managing 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Star;  war 
reporter,  novelist,  historian; 
Dec.  2. 

*  *  * 

Martha  M.  Kearney,  former 
writer  for  International  News 
Service,  wife  of  William  Neel 
of  Drew  Pearson’s  staff,  past 
secretary  of  the  Women’s  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club;  Nov.  11. 

«  *  * 

Emerson  T.  Dye,  retired  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Dec. 
2. 

*  *  * 

Campbell  Arnoux,  71,  retired 
president  of  WTAR  radio-tv  in 
Norfolk,  Va. ;  onetime  reporter 
for  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram;  Nov.  29. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  Ai.breo!it,  61,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Neu's,  and  former  staffer,  Elk¬ 
hart  (Ind.)  Truth;  Nov.  30. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  Rosenfield  Jr.,  66,  re¬ 
tired  drama  and  music  critic 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  Nervs 
with  42  years  on  the  staff;  No\’. 
26. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  L.  Barrington,  62, 
retired  publicist  and  advertising 
copyw’riter  for  Johns-Manville 
Corporation ;  Dec.  4. 

*  *  * 

Robin  Flynn,  71,  a  former 
editor  of  the  broadcast  news 
desk  at  the  New  York  News; 
Dec.  5. 

«  *  * 

Lew  Abrams  Greene,  72,  a 
newspaper  repoi'ter  (Seattle 
and  Philadelphia)  who  became 
a  noted  advertising  copywriter 
with  N.  W.  Ayer,  Young  & 
Rubicam  and  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.;  Dec.  6. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Appraisers 

appraisals  for  estate,  tax, 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 


IP  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast,  write :  News¬ 
paper  Service  Company,  Inc..  P.O. 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City.  Florida 
32401. 


PACIFIC  north  WE.ST 
License<l  Broker,  Newspaper  Proi)erties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470 


SPECIALIZING  in  properties  in  the 
Virginias,  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
Frank  Titlow,  Licensed  Broker,  104 
W.  Roanoke  St.,  Blacksburg,  Va. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Ariz.  and  west¬ 
ern  papers.  637  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
85201.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase,  i 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  G.ads- 
den,  Ala.,  35902,  Phone  546-3357. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  Papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  working  ex¬ 
perience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  Virginia.  23507. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  613-7816 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


Netespapers  For  Sale 

GROUP  OF  3  WELL-ESTABLISHED 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
in  lucrative  Gulf  Coast  area  serving 
entire  county  (adjoining  Harris  County, 
Houston  Texas)  highly  industrial.  Gross 
$150,000  annually,  new  offset  plant. 
Sacrificing  due  to  illness.  $25,000  down 
will  handle,  balance  by  month.  Poten¬ 
tial  unlimited,  perfect  for  two  or  three 
young  men.  Write  P.O.  Box  883,  Texas 
City.  Texas  77590. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

FLORIDA  FREE  WEEKLY,  lOM  circu¬ 
lation — ready  to  go  paid,  in  booming 
retail  trade  area.  Ideal  for  couple, 
family  group  or  chain  with  offset  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  printing  arrange¬ 
ment.  Only  1-year  old  and  operated  at 
profit.  Publishers  other  interests  re¬ 
quire  frequent  out-of-state  travel.  $25M 
— $I0M  down  will  handle.  Box  3107, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  FLORIDA  OFFSET  SHOPPER  for 
I  sale :  $25M ;  gross  $100M.  Write  Box 
3126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  influential  twice-weekly, 
!  countywide  from  county  seat,  own  web 
j  offset  central  plant.  Over  $100,000. 

Reasonable  to  responsible  newspaper- 
j  man.  Box  3056,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 


BILL  MA’TTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 

I  129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin.  Fla., 

I  has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


LESS  THAN  $25M  BUYS  WEEKLY 
and  job  shop  in  3  county  area.  One 
third  cash,  one  third  bank  financing, 
balance  over  3  years.  Good  man  and 
wife  operation.  R.  K.  T.  Larson  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  7200  Hermitage  Road, 
Richmond,  Va.  23228. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  growing  weeklies,  in  adjacent 
towns,  in  Central  Florida.  Rich  citrus 
area:  also  vast  indoor  foliage  industry, 
j  Scenic,  fine  fishing  and  hunting;  only 
I  an  hour  from  the  Atlantic.  Both  com- 
!  munities  moving  with  times;  next  door 
I  to  huge  DisneylantI  East  project,  where 
development  is  underway.  Potential  un¬ 
limited;  health  of  owner  only  reason 
for  selling.  Box  3097,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THREE  WEEKLIES,  San  Diego  (Est. 
1937)  in  iK>tential  daily  field,  with 
complete  plant,  rotary  Goss  press, 
grossing  $36,000.  Printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  grossing  $38,000.  Will  sell  for 
half  appraiseil  value — $50,000;  $15,000 
down,  balance  to  suit  you.  Other  prop¬ 
erties  in  San  Diego  County,  where  cli¬ 
mate  is  best  in  the  world.  Southland 
Realty,  3740  El  Cajon  Blvd.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  92105. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  .  .  .  lively,  prof¬ 
itable.  growing  .  .  .  $13,000  gross  now 
&  heade<l  up.  Offset.  Paid  subs.  No  job 
work.  $10,0o0  down  handles.  The  DIAL 
Agency.  1503  Nazareth,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  49001. 


CTIICAGO  AREA  WEEKLY  GROUP 
Gross  $180,000:  asking  $200,000.  Subur¬ 
ban  market,  and  growth  area.  Box 
3166.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Lj  INTEREST  TO  TEAM— Need  man/ 
wife  team  to  operate  high  growth  po¬ 
tential  established  weekly.  Will  sell  4/4 
interest  to  reliable  party  for  minimum 
down  payment.  Chart  Area  3.  No  plant 
worries — associated  with  central  offset 
plant  as  other  partner.  Box  3143,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


.50-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY  in  western 
boom  market.  Complete,  modern  plant. 
A  good  buy  at  $150,000.  buyer  to  ar¬ 
range  own  financing.  W.  B.  Grimes  & 
Co..  Dupont  Circle  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


41-YE’AR-OLD  WEEKLY  for  sale, 
$35,000.  Widow  tired.  Write:  N.  L. 
Goodman,  Box  218,  Ponchatoula,  La. 
70454. 


.Sflcj.  STOCK  AVAILABLE  in  small 
Illinois  daily  for  $150,000  cash.  Ex- 
,  cellent  opportunity  for  ad.  news  execu- 
I  tive.  or  chain.  Box  3136,  Sslitor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Metcspapers  For  Sale 


Equipment  Mert 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


ZONE  5 

WEEKLY  GROSSING  $S5.000  PLUS 
.•in<l  increasing  rapidly.  Complete  com- 
I>osing  room  and  layout  equipment. 
I’ai)er  printed  offset  outside.  Profitable 
o|)eration  and  tremendous  immediate 
future  growth  i>otential.  Absentee  own¬ 
er  desires  immediate  sale,  all  or  part 
interest  to  qualified  buyer.  Realistically 
priced.  Reasonable  terms.  Box  3147, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

ISetcspaper  Printing 

NEW'SPAPERS  and  other  publications 
printed  fast  at  reasonable  prices.  Give 
us  the  copy — we’ll  do  the  rest!  Church 
Press.  636  First  Ave.,  West  Haven, 
Conn.  06516. 


I  Composing  Room 

i  2  Model  31  Linotypes,  57930-2 — TTS 
I  Each  with  2  Mags. — 4  Molds— Blower 
— Microtherm  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 
— High  Speed  TTS  Unit — Shaftstall  De- 
I  tector — etc. 

I  Model  8  Linoty|>e.  No.  55452 — TTS-3 
Mags. — 4  Molds— Blower — Micro  Pot — 
Fe^er  —  AC  Motor  —  High  Speed  TTS 
Unit — Shaftstall  Detector — etc. 

,  Model  29  Linotype  Mixer — 66113.  4^'90 
,  Mags.  —  4  Molds  —  Mohr  Measure  — 
!  Blower — Micro  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(.AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


EOl  lPMENT  MART 

Complete  Plants 

LIQUIDATING 

Mechanical  Plant 
Equipment  Of 
Miami  (Florida)  Dally  News 

6  Model  36  Linotypes — 66000 

3  Model  29  Linotypes — 66000 

4  Linotyi>e  Comets — TTS 

6  Model  31  Linotypes  TTS 
3  Model  C2  Intertyi)es — TTS 
3  Model  8  Linotyi>es 
Over  100  Fonts  Linoty|)e  Mats 

1  Ludlow  Tyix>graph  —  Burnisher  —  3 
L"niversal  Cabinets — SO  Fonts  Mats 

2  Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters 
13  Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 

1  Morrison  Slug  Stripijer 
12  Ad  Makeup  Frames 
17  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables  — 
Galley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets — 
etc. 

1  Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box  j 

2  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 

1  Hoe  Single  Screw  Flat  Shaver 

2  Hoe  Radial  Arm  Routers 

1  Hoe  Monarch  II  Mat  Roller  i 

1  Duplex  Large  Gear  Mat  Roller 

1  Stahi  Master  Former  ! 

2  Hoe  Enclosed  Curved  Routers,  23i'j 

1  Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Feeder  Pot  to 
2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 

2  Towmotor  Propane  Trucks  w  Roll 
Rams 

1  Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  j 

Composing  Room 

ALL  MODELS 
Linotype — Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

;  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

I  TTS  PERFORATOR.  1-year  old.  will 
'sell  or  trade  for  Frieden  perforator: 
also  lead  melting  furnace  and  mold. 
Kirms  I’tg.  Co..  Bradley  Beach,  N.J. 
(AC  201)  774-8000. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25.  None 
:  lietter  at  any  price.  W'rite  for  litera- 
'  ture. 

1  L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C. 

World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspa|>er  Form  Trucks 
Tele|)hone:  919-83.5-1513 

TT.S  for  computer  input :  1  Multi-Face 
perforator.  Like  new.  Teletypist  Serv¬ 
ice.  152  W.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036. 

LINOTYPE,  model  8,  fully  recondi¬ 
tioned.  $2875  stalle<l  300-miles.  Smith 
i  Lino  Service.  916  N.  Greenfield  Ave., 
Waukesha,  Wise.,  531S6. 

Engraving  Equipment 

'  MASTER  FACE-T'I'  WHIRIJTR,  MODEL  B 
Gia.B  VACrr.M  fr-\me  26"  x  so" 

SET  (2)  NUAllC  7r,  .AMP.  ARC  L.AJIPS 
R.  .1.  Hummel 

rALI,-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 
I  Allentown,  Penna.  18105 

'  KLISCHOGRAPH  —  ser.  #240,  line, 
automatic  engr.aver.  Never  usecl — new 
machine  guarantee.  Must  sell.  Bantam 
'  Match  Corp..  Freeport.  L.I.,  N.Y.  (AC 
516)  M.Ayfair  3-6660. 

VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH.  Model  #  K-  , 
!  181— $15,000.  Contact:  Ed.  Kennedy.  , 
The  Home  News,  P.O.  Box  551,  New  | 
Brunswick,  N.J.  08903.  Ph:  (AC  201) 
545-4000.  I 

12  x  IS  PHOTO-L.VTHE.  extr.a  heiid.  ; 
3  yrs.  old.  Switching  to  offset.  Courier-  ; 
News.  Charleston,  Ill.  Ph :  (.\C  217)  . 
34.5-2123. 

MAKE  US  AN  OFFER  on  our  6,5- 
screen.  stan<lard  (8  x  10)  Scan-A- 
Graver.  in  first-rate  condition.  Went 
offset  a  year  ago  so  we  are  anxious 
to  sell  it.  Call  Peter  W.  Co.x,  Bath 
Maine  (AC  207)  443-5549.  1 

.Miscellaneous  Machinery 

EXCELLENT  SETUP  for  production  | 
of  tab  newspafter.  MGD  22  press;  11x17 
Itek  Platemaster:  Challenge  FH-6  17x22  j 
folder.  All  used  less  than  year.  Take  | 
ui>  i)ayments  on  press  plus  back  pay-, 
ments.  .Assume  $84  lease  on  Plate- 
master  plus  back  payments.  Folder. 
$200.  Contact:  The  Bee.  Box  98, 
Hughes  Springs,  Texas  75656. 

COLLATOR-FOLDER.  6  station  24  tab 
with  *•.>  tab  trimmer.  Saltus  Press,  Box 
824,  Worcester,  Massachusetts  01601. 

- - - I 

FOR  SALE:  I 

2  Chases  (Double  Truck)  I 

1  Morrison  Slug  Strip|)er  | 

1  Hoe  Curved  Casting  Box,  water- 

cooled  core  and  back,  22-^4"  cut-off 
1  Hoe  Finishing  Machine 
1  .Sh.aw  Machine  and  Tool  full-page 
flat  casting  box 

1  H.P.  Portable  Air  Compressor 
GARDENA  VALLEY  NEWS 
16417  So.  Western  Ave., 

Gardena.  California,  90247 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

SPENCER  TURBINES  FOR  KEMP  i 
gas  systems.  Size  4t2,  115  volt,  $200.00 
!  used,  $300.00  new ;  Size  #3,  220/440 
volt  or  208/416  volt  3  phase.  $300.00  ’ 
used.  Nolan  Corp.,  Rome,  N.Y.  13440.  j 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  MACHINES 
All  the  e<)uipment  requiretl  to  produce 
truck  manifests  for  bulk  delivery  sys-  | 
tern.  I 

1 — Class  9100  Accounting  Addresso- 
graph  machine  with  tab  controlled  ! 
automatic  platen  cut-off ;  tab  control 
stop  and  lister.  | 

1  — Class  7100  Keypunch  machine. 

1  - -Class  6481  Grai>h<>ty|)e  machine  with  I 
light  fixtures  and  tabulator. 

Original  Cost:  $17,751.45. 

This  equipment  has  been  in  u.se  only  j 
18  months.  For  further  information,  i 
i  write  The  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger- 
I  Star,  P.  O.  Box  449,  Norfolk,  Va.  : 
Attention :  Purchasing  Director  j 

FOR  .SALE:  FRIDEN  JU.S-niWRITER  i 
Recorder,  Reproducer.  Typro.  Elliott  ■ 
Addressogrjiph.  Excellent  condition. 

I  Box  278,  Pocahontas,  Illinois  62275. 

!  Perforator  Tape  i 

'  LOWEST  PRICE  and  l)est  quality  I 
|)erforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll  : 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths  j 
%  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now  ■ 
f  rom : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  i 
.  25  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  44308  ' 

Presses  &  Machinery 

i  GOSS  SUBURBAN  OI-TSCT  ' 
i  6  Units  (24  pages)  with  ^4  folder.  Run  j 
I  less  than  6  months.  Installing  40-P!ige  I 
I  Urbanite,  Reason:  si)ee<l  and  c.apacity.  I 
i  We  advertised  this  press  in  June,  but  I 
could  not  release  until  Dec.  20.  Call :  I 

Herltert  Stvles 

DETROIT  POST  PTC,.  COMPANY  I 

1442  Brush  Street  I 

Detroit,  Michigan  48226 
Ph:  (.AC  313)  962-.3703  ! 

!  27  X  41  .MILLER  MAJOR— Perfect  run-  | 

,  ning  condition.  Our  plant’s  high  double  | 
iliK,r  enables  moving  in  one  piece.  AC  I 
e<|uipi«d.  Lost  job  contr.act  makes  press  j 
available.  $3975  or  best  offer.  Herald.  ' 
Batavia.  Ill.  60510.  (312)  879-3900.  I 

12  UNITS  GOSS  , 

j  2264 — Arch  Type  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters  — 

3  Color  Stripi>ers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun- 
'  tains — STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
1  Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autopbates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immerliately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  ] 


NOW 

$6000  CASH  j 

Takes  this  16  pg.  Goss  Straightline  j 
Rotary  Press  with  color  deck.  21  >5  inch 
cutoff.  Quarterfoliler,  chases,  rollers,  i 
mat  scorcher,  plate  shaver,  tail  cutter,  j 

2  flat  stereo  casting  boxes,  stereo  saw,  ' 
mat  humidor,  3  ton  capacity  stereo  fur-  j 
nace  with  gas  carburetor.  Must  move  | 
quickly  to  clear  premises.  Phone  Area  ' 
Code  *612-537-8484  or  write  Post  Pub-  | 
lishing  Comi>any.  5617  Corvallis  Ave¬ 
nue  North,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  ! 
5.5429. 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4"  j 

3  extra  Cktlor  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou-  ■ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  0>n- 
veyor-  Trackage  and  Turntables— AC 
Group  Drives — Locate<l  New  Orleans — 

Available  early  1967.  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 

TWO  HO'E  16-page  units.  Paper  page  I 
length  22-%".  Floor  mounted  units  with 
en<l  roll  paper  brackets.  Year  about 
1925.  With  rollers  and  blankets.  Box 
3096,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


Presses  &  Machinery 

I  FOR  SALE 

1  Available  July  I,  1967 

j  27-Cline  Reels  with  40  volt  D.C.  ten- 
I  sions  and  dry  glue  pasters 

For  40  inch  dia.  x  65  inch  rolls 

1-Cline  Reel  with  A.C.  tension  and 
'  wet  glue  paster 

I  For  40  inch  dia.  x  65  inch  roll 

1  2-Cline  Roto  Gravure  Reels  with  full 
automatic  wet  glue  pasters  and  A.C. 
tension  with  running  belts. 

For  40  inch  dia.  x  76’/6  roll 

I  .3-Cline  8  unit  360  H.  P.  primary 
A.C.  control  boards 

1-8  unit  360  H.  P.  secondary  A.C. 
j  control  lK>ard 

1-100  AMP.  40  volt  D.C.  Motor  Gen- 
I  erator  set 

I  Manuals  and  prints  included  with  all 
j  of  the  above 

■  Call  or  Write  Nick  DeGeorge 

The  Denver  Post,  Inc. 

'  630-15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  80202 

I  (AC  303)  297-1526 

I  16-page  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
:  hump  and  complete  stereo  e<|ui|>ment. 
Available  Now. 

24-|)age.  Duplex  Tubular,  2  to  1  m,Hlel. 
with  balloon  former  and  complete 
stereo  e<iuipment.  Available  Now. 
Wood  I’ony  Autoidate,  Serial  No. 
393PO.  2‘2-%"  cut-off,  vacuum  back 

with  water  coole<l  arch.  Available  Now. 
LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Xnvspa/'cr  Equipment  Dealer.':" 
11126  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units— 22*4" — 3  Color  Humps— 6  Re¬ 
verses — Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive — NEW  1952, 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX  2-WAY  FLAT  PRBISS,  8  or 
10  p.ages,  in  good  condition,  with  West- 
inghouse  10  h.p.  variable  speed  motor 
(practically  new)  ;  have  changed  to  off¬ 
set.  Make  us  an  offer  on  floor.  Must 
have  space.  Union  Press-Courier,  Pat¬ 
ton,  Pa.  16668. 

GOSS  DUPLEX  12-page  flatbe<l  web 
press,  15  horse  motor,  16  chases.  Now 
printing  daily,  must  l)e  move<!  lefore 
mid-February.  Make  offer.  Courier- 
News,  Charleston,  III.  Ph:  (AC  217) 
34.5-2123. 

HOE  SIMPLEX  40-page  newspaiwr  ro¬ 
tary  press,  2  plates  wide  with  end  roll 
stands,  folder  22-%"  cut-off  with  reg¬ 
ular  and  mail  deliveries.  Prompt  avail¬ 
ability.  John  Griffiths  Co..  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

MATS  8.  10,  12-pt.  Rex  with  liold:  3 
Interty|)e  90-channel  magazines.  Must 
l)e  in  g<Kxl  condition.  Contact  Wayne 
Noll,  Press-Enterprise  Co..  3512  14th 
St.,  Riverside,  Calif.,  92502.  (AC  714) 
681-1200. 

USED  AUTOMATIC  or  semi-automatic 
wire  <.r  rope  tying  machine.  Call  col¬ 
lect  (AC  516)  586-3700  for  A1  Gittrich. 

ONE  OR  TWO  use<l  Five  Hoppers 
Sheridan  Newspaper  Stuffing  Machine, 
including  delivery  table.  Must  be  in 
gcxxl  condition.  Box  3106,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  December  10,  1966 


Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Circulation 


Display  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 


newspaperwoman,  experienced, 
with  biichelor's  degree  (preferably  mas¬ 
ter's)  to  be  "Our  Gal  Friday”' 'n  univer¬ 
sity  J-ilepartment.  Some  teaching.  Chart 
Area  ii.  Box  3152,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOUKNAUSM  PROFESSOR  for  well- 
establisheil  department  at  small  men’s 
liberal  arts  college.  News-editorial  em¬ 
phasis.  opportunity  for  specialty.  Ad-  | 
vBnce<l  licgree  and  some  ex|)erience  i 
necessary.  Salary  open.  Metropolitan  j 
location.  Zone  5.  Box  3093,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  i 

Administrative  I 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  20,000 
daily  in  growing  southern  Michigan 
community.  Part  of  a  rapidly-expand¬ 
ing  group  of  dailies.  Applicant  should 
!«  nualifierl  in  all  phases  of  depart¬ 
mental  activities.  We  are  looking  for 
a  younger  man  of  managerial  ability 
who,  in  turn,  is  looking  for  an  ex¬ 
citing,  secure  future.  Good  starting 
pay  with  lilieral  fringe  benefits.  Ex¬ 
cellent  community  with  good  schools, 
colleges,  and  is  adjacent  to  a  fine  recre¬ 
ational  area.  Applicants  must  state 
complete  background,  references,  and 
salary  requirements.  Replies  will  l)e 
treated  confidentially.  Write  Box  3172, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

Classified  Advertising  j 


WANTED:  AUDITOR — costs,  circula-  Classified  Advertising 

tion,  etc,  (retired,  part-time  or  non-  ^ — - - - - — - - 

resident)  for  8|>ecial  assifrnment.  State  CLASSIFIED  AD  EXECUTIVE  to 


backjf pound,  when  availably  references,  manage  and  promote  business  for  a 
Box  3103,  Editor  &  Publisher,  large  newspaper  and  shopiier  complex. 

opportunity  for  right  man.  Please 
301  THERN  CALIhORNIAI  Comp-  ggj  forth  qualifications,  salary  expected. 


troller,  assistant  Business  Manager 
type  accountant  for  large  oiieration. 


Full  resume.  comiiens,ation  sought  to  g.  Publisher 
Box  3141,  Editor  &  Publisher.  * 


availability,  in  first  communication. 
Confidential.  So.  Calif.  Box  3030,  Editor 


_ _  !  YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  classifieil  ad- 

,,  I  vertising  salesman  needed  as  classified 

i.irciiiaiion  salesman-manager  for  small  Midwest 

'  ■  resort  area  daily.  We  want  a  man  who 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  |  loves  selling.  Starting  p.ay  $135-n-week 

THE  MAN  we  neeil  is  capable  of  as-  '  substantial  comm^issions  and 

turning  all  circulation  resi>onsibilitles  {  f**‘^>f^**‘  Write  Box  30i2,  Editor  &  Pub- 
and  direct  a  large  staff  of  u  highly  |  hsher. 
progressive  metro  morning,  evening  r\?cir>r 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
THE  MAN  we  neeil  is  capable  of  as 


and  Sunday  oi>eration.  One  of  the  top  C^SSIHED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN, 
100  markets  with  a  tremendous  growth  experienced  m  Automotive  and  Heal 

Estate  for  aggressive  daily  in  Ohio, 
*  _  u  11  •  -A-  near  Cleveland.  Also,  can  use  a  GOOD 

TOE  JOB  offers  a  challenging  position  RETAIL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Sal- 
for  the  man  who  wants  to  move  for-  commensurate  with  experience.  Ex- 

must  have  the  experience  and  cellent  fringe  benefits,  pleasant  working 


ability  to  handle  the  job. 


ASSISTANT  CM— SALES  I 

A  large,  mid-western,  metropolitan 
newspa|)er  is  seeking  an  aggressive  and 
imaginative  man  to  take  charge  of  a 
300  employe  Circulation  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment. 


15,000  in  incentive  cash  annually  for 
growth :  also  openings  for  two  area 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  sub- 


nual  salary  in  five  figures  easily.  Write  „ension  and  life  inanrnnce  nlans  and  a 
Box  3099,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  t„  Le  1nTarad?se  Send  com^ 

plete  resume  to  Carl  J.  Barrea,  Ad- 
W^^TED :  YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  CM  vertising  Director,  Hawaii  Newspaper 
bond  salary  and  fringe  lienefits.  Write  Agency.  Inc.,  Agents  for  the  Honolulu 


or  phone:  Bruce  Wallace,  Tribune, 
Coshocton.  Ohio  43812. 


ALL-MEDIA  MAN  WITH  ! 

PROVEN  SALES  RECORD 
House  agency  offers  exceptional  oppor-  ' 
tunity  to  sales-oriented  ad  man  with  ! 
working  knowledge  of  all  media.  Ex-  | 
cellent  starting  salary  if  you  are  cre¬ 
ative,  and  know  ad  production  for  ra¬ 
dio,  TV,  and  newspaper.  Travel  essen¬ 
tial.  This  opening  is  in  the  resort  de¬ 
velopment  field.  No  calls  accepted.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  direct  to: 

Ed  Belote 

REALTY  ADVERTISING.  INC.  I 
P.  O.  Box  4831 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38104 

DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER  for  medium 
size  midwest  offset  daily.  Ideally  lo¬ 
cated  with  e.xceptional  future.  Must  be 
able  to  sell,  write  and  layout  your  own  ; 
ads.  Write  stating  qualifications  and  I 
exitected  salary.  Box  3104,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher.  j 

I  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  experienced  i 
ad  man.  and  can  prove  his  earnings 
will  gross  $200  per  week  and  over.  No 
age  limit.  Free  to  travel.  Must  have 
car.  Steacly,  year-round  work  on  repeat 
business  for  right  man.  Call,  write  or 
come  in.  Arizona  Jaycee,  1422  N.  Cen¬ 
tral  Ave..  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  85001.  No 
collects.  (AC  602)  25.3-8392. 

$26,000  POTENTIAL  EARNINGS 
yearly  for  capable,  sober,  statewide  ad¬ 
vertising  manager:  special  sections, 
travel,  business  page.  etc.  Over  50,000 
circ.  Box  3120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  SANTA  FB  NEW  MEXICAN  has 
an  opening  the  first  of  the  year  for  an 
experience<l  advertising  salesman  to 
handle  major  volume  accounts.  This  is 
a  permanent  position  with  the  state 
Capitol  new.spaper.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  exi>erience  and  ability,  plus 
one  of  the  best  incentive  plans  in  the 
industry.  Your  family  will  love  Santa 
Fe’s  charm  and  the  year-round  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  of  Northern  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  Please  send  resume  and  home 
phone  numl>er  to  Jim  Rowten,  The  New 
Mexican,  Santa  Fe,  N.M..  87501. 


conditions.  Chance  for  advancement. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  offers  salary  and  Give  complete  resume,  salary,  etc :  Box 
other  l>enefits  superior  to  most  news-  3102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

paper  organizations.  Write  in  strict - 

confidence  stating  age,  education,  work  CLASSIFIB®  AD  MANAGER — Must 
experience  and  salary  requirements.  Box  h:vve  experience.  Age  no  factor.  New 
3060.  Editor  &  Publisher.  daily  paper.  Wire,  'phone  or  write: 


daily  paper.  Wire,  'phone  or  write: 
Dick  Williams.  Tucson  American.  1949 
E.  Eastland,  Tucson,  Ariz.  (AC  602) 
622-8897. 

Display  Advertising 

TOP  PAY  PLUS  COMMISSION  for 


The  man  wanted  is  strong  on  sales  and  position  now  open  in  advertising  sales, 
promotion  with  a  minimum  of  5  years  Exclusive,  growing  tri-weekly  in  North- 
management  experience  in  a  strong  ern  California.  Complete  employee  l)ene- 
eompetitive  market.  i  fits.  Only  1-hr.  from  San  Francisco  and 

Salary  and  benefits  best  in  the  news-  I  '•^creation  areas.  Contact :  -Tom 

paper  field.  Every  possible  sales  as-  | 

sistance  available  for  doing  a  toi)-notch  j  Lalif.,  95376. _ 

'  manager  and  sales  people  for 
AM  replies  held  in  strictest  confidence,  a  division  of  a  daily  and  an  advertiser 
Our  ^ployes  know  .about  this  ad.  Send  in  So.  Calif.  Seeking  knowledgeable, 
romplrte  resume  to  Box  3038,  Editor  &  aggressive,  shirt-sleeve  type  individuals 
Publisher.  who  thrive  on  intense  competition  and 

hard  knocks,  willing  to  move  at  own 
CIRCULATION  DEPAKTME'NT  Pro-  expense.  Send  complete  resume,  start- 
motion  Manager.  Go<xI  salary:  all  ben-  ing  salary  requirements  and  aspirations 
efits,  including  retirement,  free,  iilus  to  Box  3035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


supervisors.  Box  3094,  Editor  &  Pub-  urban  daily-weekly  group  in  one  of 
lisher.  IsKim  areas  of  the  South.  This  is  a  new 

■ - position  just  createil  due  to  recent 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  70.000  our  newspaiiers.  Ambition, 

combination  ilaily.  Must  lie  self-starter  '^agination  and  energy  are  more  valu- 
with  experience  and  ideas  to  continue  than  experience  wim  this  yoi^sc. 

to  build  circulation  in  Ixximing  Zone  4  aggressive  organization.  Box  30 1 8.  Edi- 
industrial  area.  F’ine  personnel  growth  ®  *  ubiisher. 
situation.  Other  management  top-flight:  » i.,,,T:,r,o,TOT»T.o  c,  -  r  t-c 

only  the  same  will  be  considered  for  „  ,  ADVERTISING  SALES 

this  position.  Our  employes  are  aware  ^''"und  floor  opportunity  in  display 
of  this  ad.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  mannsement  for  exr^ri- 

3131.  Editor  &  Publisher  enced.  lietter-than-average  person.  Fast 

- : _ »uo"«ner. _  growth.  100.000  circulation  suburban 

aRCULATION  DIRECTOR  WANTED  ^^J'nd  Tether 

afternoon  ABC  daily  ^ulncy.  Excellent  sainrrPr^fit-s*haring, 

:?gr^ve"‘"c;reulaLir‘*d7rJ:^^^^^^  ^MuYt  Box  3092.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  originate  sue-  CREATIVE  AD  SALESMAN  wanted  to 
i^L^L?  ^  IT®  that  will  result  in  j„in  R^ail  staff  of  the  leading  morning 

and  evening  newspapers  in  the  State  of 
LiW»l  ^  f  pan  vacation.  Hawaii.  Top  wages  for  man  with  5 

an-  experience.  Excellent  medical. 


Star-Bulletin  and  The  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  96801. 


AD  PERSONNEL  —  CALIFORNIA 

Sales  Manager  —  needed  now ! 

Retail  Manager  —  nee<le<l  now! 

CAM  —  needed  now ! 

New  jiositions  in  large,  fast-moving 
daily  and  advertiser  combination.  Sal¬ 
ary,  incentive  program  and  fringes. 
Qualifications  include  highly  competi¬ 
tive  experience,  proven  record  of  per¬ 
formance  and  promotional  ability. 
Submit  full  information  first  letter, 
including  compensation  expected  and 
availalulity.  Absolutely  confidential. 

Box  3170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SALESM.AN,  experienced,  to  work 
closely  with  busy  ad  manager  of  top 
N.Y.C.  weekly.  Right  man  will  move 
up  in  organization.  Ph:  TE  9-3057  or 
write  Box  3164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  a  Zone 
2  suburban  daily  of  nearly  20.000.  with 
tremendous  growth  potential.  Applicant 
should  be  competitive,  creative  and  cap¬ 
able  of  managing  a  staff  of  seasoned 
salesmen,  layout  man,  dispatcher  and  a 
secretary.  Cl.assifie<l  experience  and  let¬ 
terpress  mechanical  knowle<lge  a  must. 
This  position  is  ideal  for  a  man  with 
a  larger  newspaper  in  a  “blind  alley” 
or  an  experiencetl  manager  from  a 
smaller  daily.  We  are  looking  for  a 
"triple  treat”  not  a  "one  platoon  spe¬ 
cialist”.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
3151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  grow¬ 
ing  .3-times-a-wcek  Calif,  newspaper, 
display  ad  department  in  Northern  Los 
Angeles  County.  Car  needefl.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  income  re<iuirement  to: 
Larry  Wade.  Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Signal, 
Newhall,  Calif.,  91321. 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY  an  experi- 
encerl  retail  advertising  salesman  with 
a  minimum  of  10  years’  experience  who 
knows  ret.ailing.  layout,  copy  and  sell¬ 
ing.  This  position  could  lead  to  an 
advertising  manager's  job  at  one  of 
America’s  fastest  growing  newspapers 
located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Zone  5. 
Fringe  benefits,  excellent  salary  to  the 
man  qualifying.  Moving  expenses  paid 
for  the  right  man.  If  you  are  seeking 
an  exciting  challenge,  apply  to  us  to- 
day  with  a  full  resume  of  your  back¬ 
ground.  Highly  competitive  field.  Box 
3148,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

WHERE  THE  ACTHON  IS!  Young 
man  or  woman  to  join  six  producers 
in  university  community.  Sales,  service, 
copy  and  layout  a  must.  Beginners 
considere<l.  Tell  all  in  resume  to  L. 
Hadley.  The  Daily  Progress.  Charlottes¬ 
ville.  Virginia  22902. 


GROWING  13.000  A.  M.  OFFSET  daily 
needs :  Aggressive  young  wire  editor ; 
layout  experience  desirable. 

Young  reporter — Experience  preferable 
but  not  critical ;  photography  helpful. 
Call  (814-723-8200)  or  write  Allen  L. 
Anderson.  Warren  Times  Mirror  &  Ob¬ 
server,  Warren,  Penna.,  16365. 

REPORTER  wante<l  to  cover  all  or 
part  of  the  courthouse  and  city  beat. 
Prefer  midwest  man.  Write:  Nate 
Udisky,  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  Illi¬ 
nois  61554. 

UNIVERSITY  NEWS  EDITOR  with 
exi>erience  and/or  degree  in  journalism  ; 
Engineering-Science  background  help¬ 
ful:  for  college  in  Zone  2.  Tell  all  in 
first  letter  to  Box  3034,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  EDITOR  of  medium- 
size  Midwest  daily  needed  to  write  edi¬ 
torials,  and  lay  out  editorial  page.  Set 
own  pace  and  enjoy  flexible  hours  as 
long  as  job  is  done.  Neither  youth  nor 
age  a  barrier.  Good  pay  and  fringes 
for  a  good  man.  Box  3082,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISTRICT  REPORTER  sought  to  cover 
two  towns  for  Berkshire  Eagle.  Must 
have  ability  to  learn  to  write  concise 
and  precise  copy,  to  use  a  Rollei  and 
to  offer  suflicient  potential  to  write 
weekly  column.  Starting  salary  de- 
l>ends  on  experience.  Car  allowance 
provided.  Write  to:  County  Desk.  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201. 

EXPANSION  CREATES  attractive  op¬ 
ening  for  alert,  energetic  St.ate  Editor 
on  9M  afternoon  daily.  Zone  2.  Grow 
with  us.  Box  3088,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  EVENING  DAILY.  35,000 
circulation,  has  immediate  opening  for 
general  assignment  reporter.  $140  per 
week  for  fully  qualified  man.  future 
opportunities,  medical  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  insurance,  liberal  vacation  policy, 
company  paid  t>ension  plan,  five  day 
week.  Chance  to  grow  in  earnings  and 
experience.  Write  Box  3080.  Editor  & 
Publisher  with  few  clips,  resume. 

POLICE.  CTTY  HALL  REPORTER, 
for  10.000  circ.  p.m.  daily.  Plenty  of 
variety  in  work — opiwrtunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement — good  fringe  benefits.  Write: 
Jack  Howey,  Managing  Ed..  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune.  P.O.  Box  87,  Peru,  Ind.,  46970, 
giving  resume  and  salary  requirements: 
or  call  (AC  317)  473-6641. 

REPORTER  for  Florida  East  Coast 
daily.  Send  resume  of  experience  an(l 
salary  requirements  to  Box  3089.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  am,all  5-day  daily; 
photo,  darkroom  experience  desirable. 
Was  paying  $95  plus  benefits.  If  you  are 
desk  material  with  these  abilities  and 
can  handle  TTS  tape,  will  pay  higher. 
List  experience,  pay,  references.  No 
calls :  no  boozers  or  those  with  prob¬ 
lems.  Aren  has  good  future.  Montrose 
(Colo.)  Press  81401. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
Public  Information  Service  of  rapidly- 
growing  Midwest  state  collegre.  Assist 
with  news  and  publications  of  college 
activities  and  program.  Chiefly  pho¬ 
tography  but  some  writing.  Creativity 
and  print  excellence  as  well  as  good 
writing  ability  required.  Excellent, 
modern  darkroom,  and  photo  equipment. 
Reply  to  Box  3070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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REPORTER 

State  University  Pubiic  Information 
Office  ne^s  experienced  reporter.  Sci¬ 
ence  or  engrineerinir  background  heipful 
though  not  necessary.  Generous  fringe 
benefits.  Chart  Area  6.  Send  letter  and 
resume  in  compiete  confidence.  Box 
3084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  BRIGHT.  TALENTED, 
young  (or  young  at  heart)  siiorts  re¬ 
porter  for  Ohio  daily  on  the  move.  Top 
opportunity  for  the  right  man.  Some 
desk  and  column  writing  experience  i 
would  be  an  asset.  Write:  Frank  How-  j 
ard.  Managing  Ed.,  The  News  Journal. 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44901.  I 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  now  for  9M 
Cent.  N.Y.  p.m.  daily.  Progressive  i 
community,  growing  paper.  Good  fu¬ 
ture  for  right  man.  Write  fully.  Box 
3058,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


2  EDITORIAL  STAFF  REPORTER.^ 
wanted,  local  New  England  daily.  Good 
pay.  Write  Box  3068,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


W'E  OFFER  GOOD  PAY,  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  pension  program,  plus  editorial  1 
freedom  and  challenge  to  comiietent,  i 
draft-proof  young  man  with  at  least  I 
one  year's  solid  experience  and  the  po-  i 
^ntial  to  assume  greater  responsibility 
in  the  future.  Present  opening  for  re¬ 
gional  reporter.  Rural  or  small  city 
background  desirable  but  not  essentiid.  I 
Submit  samples  and  references  to  'The  | 
Commercial-Review,  Portland.  Indiana 
47371. 


COMBINATION  desk  man  and  reporter  ^ 
for  small  New  England  daily.  Duties  ' 
mainly  on  desk  as  back-up  man  te  edi-  | 
tor,  but  with  occasional  reporter  as-  j 
signments.  Opportunity  to  advance  in  j 
desk  work  and  makeup.  Box  3121,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher.  ! 


COPY  EDITOR — Excellent  opportunity 
on  lively  eastern  capital  city  p.m.  for  ' 
desk  man  who  can  use  a  sharp  pencil  I 
on  copy,  write  good  heads  and  lay  out  | 
pages.  No  drifters.  Send  complete  re-  I 
sume  to  Box  3132,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


EDITOR  WANTED  for  prize-winning  j 
weekly  in  growing  two-college  town.  ; 
starting  January.  Apply  General  Man-  1 
ager,  Courier-Freeman,  Potsdam.  N.Y.  ' 
13676. 


EDITOR- WRITER,  experienced  in  han¬ 
dling  religious  news,  for  daily  world¬ 
wide  news  service  located  in  N.Y.C. 
Write  full  details.  Box  3105,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Must  have  ( 
judgement,  ability  to  manage  and  in¬ 
struct  young  staff:  know  makeup,  as-  i 
signments.  New  daily  paper  offers  great  . 
opportunities:  not  much  money.  Age  no  ; 
factor.  Come  grow  with  us  in  Tucson. 
Arizona.  Wire,  'phone  or  write:  Dick  , 
Williams,  Tucson  American,  1919  E.  ! 
Eastland,  (AC  602)  622-8897.  I 


MOVE  UP  to  progressive,  highly  re-  ' 
garde<l.  p.m.  daily  and  work  with  re-  ' 
spected.  professional  staff.  High  stand-  | 
ards  required — ability  recognized.  Let's  : 
consider  your  reimrting  future  with 
The  Tribune.  Write,  including  clips,  I 
Personnel  Director.  South  Bend  Trib-  I 
une.  South  Bend,  Indiana,  46626.  ' 


ON  PUGET  SOUND — Our  wire  editor 
retires  in  two  years,  needs  assistant 
now  who  will  succeed  him.  Will  inter¬ 
view  applicants  now  in  Pacific  North¬ 
west  area:  seeking  young,  fast  worker 
with  imagination  and  experience.  Al 
Bennett.  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald. 


NEWS  EDITOR  Need  aggressive 
young  man  interested  in  small  7-day 
newspaper  located  in  fine  community 
in  Zone  5.  Will  direct  staff  of  seven. 
Send  resume,  salary  expectations.  Box 
3108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NiWSMAN  looking  for  new  oppor-  | 
tunities  with  a  progressive  growing  | 
morning  newspaper,  circulation  25.000.  : 
Live  and  work  in  the  finest  country  of  j 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  a  valley  loaded 
with  recreation,  a  University,  attractive  I 
residential  areas  and  good  schools.  In-  ; 
elude  reference,  salary  requirement.  ' 
and  experience  as  reporter  or  deskman.  I 
Box  3111,  Bilitor  &  Publisher. 
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NIGHT  WIRE  CHIEF 
The  Buffalo  Evening  News  is  offering 
more  than  $11,000  for  a  man  to  head 
the  selection  and  shaping  of  overnight 
wire  copy  (12:30  to  8:30  a.m.),  includ¬ 
ing  Washingrton  and  Albany  bureau  re¬ 
ports.  We  are  looking  for  a  man  of 
experience  and  accomplishment.  Write 
to:  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  14240. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  for  new  weekly. 
Experience  desirable.  Energy,  curiosity, 
devotion  essential.  Mr,  Nash  203-438- 
6545  or  write  Box  397,  Ridgefield, 
Conn.,  06877. 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  position  now 
open  at  Area  1  university:  M  or  F; 
agricultural  editing  background  pre¬ 
ferred.  Salary  above  $10,000 ;  five^ay 
week,  many  benefits.  Several  years'  ex¬ 
perience  required,  preferably  in  publi¬ 
cations  other  than  newspatier.  Must 
deal  effectively  with  authors  and 
printers.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Reply  with  full  resume  to  Box  3114, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTERS 
Immediate  positions  available  to  young 
men  looking  for  a  move  up  the  ladder. 
Should  have  interest  in  strong  coverage 
of  high  school  sports  in  area  of  cham¬ 
pionship  team.  Work  under  top  sports 
editor  in  coverage  of  Big-10  sports  or 
professional  sports  in  busy  sports  area. 
Excellent  locations  at  3  different  papers 
— circulation  30  to  50,000. 

Should  be  aggressive  young  men.  Will 
consider  equivalent  experience,  but  pre¬ 
fer  a  degree  with  1  or  2  years’  experi¬ 
ence. 

Solid  group  of  daily  newspapers  in 
Area  5.  Send  complete  resume  with 
salary  information,  in  confidence,  to 
Box  3133,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER  for  news  issues  and 
monthly  magazine  of  state  professional 
education  association.  Initiative,  com¬ 
mitment.  "nose  for  news.’’  and  ability 
to  meet  deadlines  are  essential.  Work 
includes  development  of  magazine  fea¬ 
ture  in-depth  articles  of  interest  to 
professional  educators.  Desirable  candi¬ 
date  may  now  be  reporter  on  the  school 
beat  of  a  newspaper.  Send  resume  to 
Dr.  Arthur  H.  Rice  Jr.,  Michigan  E<lu- 
cation  Association,  Box  673,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.  48823. 


STATE  EDITOR— One  of  Chart  Area’s 
5  best  non-metropolitan  dailies  has  an 
exceptionally  desirable  position  for  a 
state  editor — either  an  experienced 
newsman  or  a  top-notch  J-grad.  In¬ 
volved  is:  stringer  supervision,  copy 
reading,  head  writing,  origination  of 
features.  Excellent  starting  salary, 
merit  raises,  liberal  extra  l>encfits,  ideal 
working  conditions.  mo<lern  plant. 
Write  Box  3115,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
with  details  of  experience,  training, 
references. 


W’ ANTED:  GENERAL  REPORTER  by 
North  Central  Ohio  p.m.  newspaper— 
8.600  circulation — SVi  days,  to  cover 
court  house,  assist  with  sports  and 
photography.  County  seat  town  of  13,- 
000:  good  homes,  schools  and  churches. 
Write  Box  3101.  E<litor  &  Publisher, 
stating  age  and  full  resume. 


AGRICULTURAL  WRITER 
Farming  is  a  $100-million-a-year  busi¬ 
ness  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and 
we  nee<l  an  ambitious  man  or  woman 
who  can  get  excited  writing  for  and 
about  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and 
Amish  farmers.  The  position  requires 
enthusiasm  and  interest  in  farm  life. 
You’ll  learn  the  technical  aspects  on 
the  job.  A.M.  daily.  5-day  week.  Send 
resume  to:  Personnel  Dept.,  I.#ancaster 
Newspapers,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17604. 


CITY  EDITOR  needed  for  hot  wire 
p.m.  in  small  but  progressive  city. 
Contact : 

Robert  F.  Morrell 
Managing  E<litor 
TII-TON  (GA.)  GAZETTE 


DON’T  STOP  THE  PRESS 

Did  you  ever  hear  an  old  timer  talk 
about  the  good  old  days  when  reporters 
used  to  slop  up  news  in  the  saloon? 
The  old  bre^.  'i’ou  couldn’t  beat  ’em  at 
chasing  fires,  swiping  photographs,  or 
posing  as  detectives. 

But  the  police  beat.  City  Hail  and 
Courthouse  have  been  passed  to  a  new 
generation  of  newsmen — newsmen  who 
care,  who  want  to  tell  what  happened 
the  way  it  happened,  who  believe  they 
have  a  si>ecial  obligation  to  prevent 
injustice. 

The  new  breed  knows  it  is  a  privilege 
to  fight  the  good  fight,  that  it  gives 
you  a  reason  for  working  and  living 
and  playing,  and  that  however  you  do 
it — by  thundering,  by  whispering,  by 
humor,  by  tears — you  do  it  with  honest 
reporting  and  by  giving  both  sides  of 
every  controversy. 

The  Journal  of  Lorain,  Ohio  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  reporters  who  are  anxious  to 
make  their  lives  count  for  something 
worthwhile,  who  want  a  chance  to  be¬ 
come  editors,  who  are  unafraid  of  com¬ 
petition  and  hard  work,  who  realize 
that  education,  science,  medicine,  and 
religion  can  be  significant  news  along 
with  the  police  beat.  City  Hall  and 
the  Courthouse. 

They  say  The  Journal  does  things,  and 
that  it  is  becoming  Ohio’s  exciting  pa¬ 
per,  It  has  a  long  way  to  go.  But  it 
is  looking  for  the  kind  of  newspaper¬ 
men  who  can  make  it  so.  If  you  are 
frustrated  in  routine,  or  "lost”  in  a  big 
outfit,  you  might  want  to  explore  the 
challenge  of  TTie  Journal.  Who  knows, 
the  best  part  of  your  career  can  be 
waiting  for  you.  Write: 

IRVING  LEIBOWITZ.  EDITOR 
THE  JOURNAL 
1657  BROADWAY. 

LORAIN,  OHIO  44052 


COPYREADERS 
Metroi)olitan  Midwest  daily  offers  $10,- 
000  minimum  for  journeymen,  with 
merit  raises  and  opportunities  for  early 
advancement  to  telegraph  and  news 
desks.  Moving  expenses  paid.  Box  3145, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  READER 

Retirement  will  create  a  vacant  spot  on 
our  city  desk.  Do  you  have  the  back¬ 
ground  and  ambition  to  accept  the 
challenge  to  work  with  a  fast-moving, 
wide-a-wake  desk?  We  offer  you  oppor¬ 
tunity — excellent  fringe  benefits  -and 
salary  based  on  your  experience.  After¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  3178,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 


DESK  MAN  for  Mexican  border  paper. 
Apply:  Managing  Editor,  Valley  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  Harlingen,  Texas  78550. 


EDITOR 

Junior  Editor  for  annual  market  di¬ 
rectory  published  by  monthly  business 
magazine.  College  degree  required,  pref¬ 
erably  with  journalism-marketing  ma¬ 
jor  or  equivalent  experience.  Must  have 
completed  military  service  or  be  draft 
exempt.  Will  research  own  informa¬ 
tion  on  marketing  subjects,  write  orig¬ 
inal  articles,  edit  submitted  material, 
supervise  layout  and  scheduling,  follow 
through  on  all  editing  and  pro<luction 
details.  Excellent  opix)rtunity  for  all- 
around  editorial-production  activity 
leading  to  full  responsibility  for  annual 
publication.  Reply  in  detail,  stating 
age,  education,  exi>erience.  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Write:  M.  McHugh,  Vance  Pu^ 
I  lishing  Corjwration.  3(I0  W.  Adams 
I  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  6U606. 
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EDITOR 

ManaKinK  editor  for  St.  Louis-based 
monthly  financial  magazine,  long  es- 
tablishe<l  leader  in  its  field.  Skill  in 
financial  writing  or  editorial  experience 
on  magazine  or  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
paper  needed.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications,  plus  liberal  fringe 
benefits  including  paid  group  life,  ma- 
lor  me<lical  and  retirement  programs. 

Box  3155,  Editor  &  Publisher 

editor  PRODUCTION  MANAGER, 
write,  rewrite  news,  features.  Knowl¬ 
edge  ollset  graphics,  layout,  tyjmgra- 
phy.  Must  be  capable  of  working  with 
little  supervision.  Food  business  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Chicago  area  publication. 
Box  3173,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editors --new  science-oriented  publi¬ 
cation;  various  locations.  Give  complete 
background.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  Box  3162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KPITORIAL  WRITER 

Two  editorial  writer  positions  are  now 
open  in  our  Home  Office  e<litoriaI 
writers  group  at  Decatur,  Illinois. 

We  are  Usiking  for  intelligent  young 
men  or  women  who  have  a  minimum  of 
2  years  experience  in  reporting  or  edit¬ 
ing  with  a  B.A.  and  M.S.  Should  have 
broad  interests  and  ability.  Must  write 
concise,  readable  editorials  and  do  in 
depth  articles  for  our  wire  service  to 
six  Illinois  daily  newspapers.  Our  edi¬ 
torial  writers  do  not  siiend  ail  their 
time  at  their  desks.  Opiiortunity  to 
travel  and  cover  state  stories. 

Good  opportunities  for  personal  and 
professional  <levelopment.  Initial  salary 
to  $8400.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirement  in  confidence  to 
H.  E.  Hay,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  789,  Decatur, 
Illinois,  62525, 

E.XPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  after¬ 
noon  daily.  E'xcellent  salary  for  serious- 
dedicated  newsman.  6,500  ciro.,  college 
town  in  growing  area.  Contact:  John  ! 
H.  Calior.  Gen.  Mgr..  The  Recor<l-Ar- 
gus,  Greenville,  Pa.  16125. 

HAVE  OPENINGS  for  exi>erienced 
copy  reader  and  reporter.  Excellent 
working  conditions  on  morning  daily 
in  lieautiful  Southwestern  city.  Bo.x 
3142,  Bslitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Connecticut- 
based  magazine  publishing  company. 
Key  imsition  on  our  8-times-a-year  mer¬ 
chandising  publication  for  golf  profes¬ 
sionals — Pro  Shop  Operations.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  on  our  consumer  maga¬ 
zines  Golf  Digest.  SkiWeek  and  Ten¬ 
nis  Illustrated  Annual.  Wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  for  ambitious,  sports-minded 
journalist.  All  benefits.  Reply  to  J.  F. 
Barnett,  Golf  Digest,  Inc.,  88  Scribner 
Ave.,  Norwalk,  (V>nn.  06856. 

NEED  SOMEONE  TO  HELP  ME  put 
out  The  Suffolk  County  News,  a  leading 
weekly  on  the  South  Shore  of  Long 
Island.  Chance  for  young  man,  un¬ 
usually  good  writer,  to  attend  one  of 
two  nearby  colleges,  work  on  paper, 
become  part  owner,  eventually  pub¬ 
lisher,  Other  applicants  considered. 
Arthur  Halliburton,  23  Candee  Ave., 
Sayville.  N.Y.  11782.  Ph:  LT  9-6200. 

NEWS-AD  MAN  for  county-seat  week¬ 
ly.  Permanent.  Times-Herald  Burns, 
Oreg.,  97720. 


#2  MAN  NEEIDEID  to  run  11-man  edi¬ 
torial  department  in  16,000  daily.  Zone 
2.  We  seek  a  professional  who  knows 
newsroom  operation  and  wants  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  write.  Position  is  not  a  dead¬ 
end.  Box  3140,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news- 
pai)er7  Do  you  now  feel  you  have 
reached  the  peak  of  your  i>erformance 
there?  If  so  we  are  looking  for  you. 
Where?  A  metropolitan  7-day  morning 
newspaper,  in  Chart  Area  8,  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  operations  and  has  open¬ 
ings  for  qualified  young  people  for  all 
types  of  employment  in  the  news  de¬ 
partment — reiHjrters,  copy  editors,  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  special  writers.  Give 
us  your  complete  academic  and  working 
experience  in  first  letter  to  Box  3154, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Salaries  better- 
than-average.  Good  benefits  and  pen¬ 
sion  program,  excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions. 

REPORTER  who  likes  to  dig  for  news 
and  writing  in  depth.  We  need  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  ready  to  move  up  to  one 
of  the  top  assignment  spots  on  our 
staff.  Zone  2,  p.m.  daily — 50,000  plus. 
Benefits.  Box  3175,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  Expanding  small  daily  in 
New  England  nee<ls  young  man.  Some 
experience  preferred  but  will  consider 
beginner.  Box  3160,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  30,000  So.  Flor¬ 
ida  6-day  daily.  Must  be  well  versed 
in  all  sports  and  have  camera  ability. 
Page  layout  and  backshop  know-how 
helpful.  Salary  open.  Box  3161,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher.  | 

SUBURBAN  EDITOR 
Managing  Eklitor  for  quality  suburban 
newspapers.  Upstate  New  York’s  larg¬ 
est,  attractive  communities  in  suburban 
Rochester-Monroe  County.  Must  know 
all  as[)ects  of  news  side  thoroughly. 
Write  or  phone:  Andrew  D.  Wolfe, 
Publisher,  Genesee  Valley  Newspapers, 
Pittsford,  N.Y.  145.34.  (AC  716)  381- 
3300. 

THE  NEWS-HERALD,  located  in  j 
leautiful  Lake  County,  Ohio,  and  serv¬ 
ing  this  area  completely,  is  seeking  the 
very  beat  in  reporters.  Because  of  our  ' 
rapid  growth  in  this  expanding  area,  | 
we  are  looking  for  two  reporters  in  i 
depth,  an  experienced  photographer 
who  has  creative  talent,  and  an  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  that  is  familiar 
with  big-league  simrta,  such  as  football, 
basketball,  hockey,  bowling,  etc.  Lake 
County  is  only  15  minutes  away  from 
metroi>olitan  Cleveland,  and  The  News- 
Herald  is  a  group  of  four  outstanding 
Ohio  newspapers  where  one’s  future  is 
unlimited.  If  you  are  seeking  an  ex¬ 
citing  newspaper  job  in  any  of  the 
three  fields  mentioned,  be  sure  and  ap¬ 
ply  now  to  Alan  G.  Nicholas,  General 
Manager.  The  News-Herald,  P.O.  Box 
351,  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094. 

THREE  CAREER  CHANCES: 

We  need  an  above-average  reporter,  a 
desk  man  and  sports  writer  with  imag¬ 
ination,  ambition,  professional  pride, 
capacity  for  growth  to  expanding  staff 
of  prize-winning,  fast-growing  70,000 
metropolitan  p.m.  Good  news,  living 
and  play  area ;  challenging,  rewarding. 
Box  3177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER  for  6-day  eastern  ugAWm  a  tcar  oa  ,*. . .. 

WANl  A  IXIUGH  JOB  as  city  editor 

SS^atory  if^you  have  ex^rienc^  Will  lumbering  ‘‘oD^sirion  *of°''a 

train  on  desk.  Write  to:  Democrat- 

Herald.  Baker,  Oreg.,  97814,  or  Ph:  « 

(AC  503)  523-3673  between  7  a.m.  and  journalism.  Located  in 

5  p  '  u  uc  ,  I  a.iii.  AMU  Pf  most  enjoyable  living  areas  in 

'  _  the  Northeast,  this  is  ideal  spot  for 

mrrcpA  vir,¥XT<-.  on^xtirmTT  -  mature  family  man.  Salary  open.  Write 

OOTSTANDING  GROWTH  opportunity  Executive  Editor.  Sun-Bulletin,  Bing- 


_ .  ..  -  j-A  - csAwunve  rsuivur.  a^un-ouiievin,  oinK- 

hamton,  N.  Y.  13902. 

rewrite  man  on  successful  and  fast 
expanding  Western  trade  monthly 

headquartering  in  Newport  Beach,  Cal-  WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  reporter- 
ifomia.  Prefer  solid  newspaper  or  trade  feature  writer  with  minimum  of  5 
m^azine  experience.  Will  assign,  or  years’  rejiorting  extierience.  Immediate 
write,  edit,  rewrite  all  articles  and  opening,  permanent  position,  excep- 
regular  departments  under  our  initial  tionally  fine  employe  benefits.  Apply 
assistance.  Production  experience  help-  in  person  or  send  detailed  resumfi  to: 
ful.  Salary  based  on  experience,  talent.  Personnel  Department,  ’The  Sacramento 
Growth  unlimited.  Includes  company  Bee,  21st  &  Q,  Sacramento,  California, 
ear.  Box  3144,  Editor  &  Publisher.  95804. 

editor  &.  PUBLISHER  for  December  10,  1966 


AVIS  RARA 


Literally  translated,  the  headline  means  “rare  bird” 
Literally  speaking,  this  is  exactly  what  we  at  IBM 
are  looking  for.  Here’s  the  story. 

We  are  seeking  individuals  who  combine  a 
professional  writing  background  with  some  knowledge 
of  computer  programming.  Additionally,  we  are 
seeking  professional  writers  with  2  or  more  years' 
experience,  who  have  a  feel  for  mathematics  and 
want  to  get  in  on  the  20th  Century’s  fastest-growing 
major  industry:  information  handling  and  control. 


WHAT  DOES  A  CAREER  IN  THE 
PROGRAMMING  FIELD  OFFER? 

A  future  as  promising  and  fulfilling  as  that  of  the  data 
processing  field  itself.  For  every  systems  advance  has 
proven  anew  that  a  data  processing  system  is  only 
as  good  as  the  programs  developed  for  its  use. 

As  computers  do  more  and  more  complex  jobs, 
the  challenge  changes  from  one  of  learning  to  one 
of  creating  a  better  technique.  Today  a  new 
intellectual  skill  base  is  being  established  from 
which  the  work  of  tomorrow’s  generation  will  begin. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED? 

You  should  have  an  interest  in  and  aptitude  for 
programming;  plus  writing  experience  in  newspapers, 
magazines  or  technical  publications.  You  should 
also  be  better  than  average  in  math  and  possess  a 
college  degree.  Managerial  or  supervisory  experience 
on  publications  could  be  helpful,  but  is  not  required. 
IBM  will  provide  a  comprehensive  six-month  training 
program  at  full  pay  plus  all  company-paid  benefits. 

A  programming  aptitude  test  will  also  be  given. 


HOW  FAR  CAN  YOU 
GO  IN  IBM? 

Consider  the  many  facets  and  activities  of  IBM,  and 
you’ll  see  a  kaleidoscopic  pattern  of  opportunity. 
You  will  find  a  remarkable  variety  of  starting  points 
and  paths  of  advancement.  You  begin  with  the 
assurance  that  a  satisfying  and  rewarding  career  is 
available  to  you  in  a  thriving  industry. 


WHERE  CAN  YOU  START? 

Initial  assignments  are  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
with  other  locations  in  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York 
and  New  York  City. 


If  this  sounds  like  the  kind  of  opportunity  you’d  like 
to  have,  please  write  to:  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Connor, 

Dept.  ZIS,  IBM  Corporation,  P.  0.  Box  390, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  12602 


IBM 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  \^  .4>TED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Miscellaneous 

!  Personnel 

1  Production 

I 


TWO  REPORTERS  for  lively  after-  EDITORIAL  AND  ADVERTISING  po-  !  PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT  of  The 

n(H)n  daily  in  Chart  Area  2  with  15,000  j  sitions  available  on  N.Y.  State  daily  I  Miami  Herald  is  seeking  an  experienced 

circulation.  Good  pay,  fringe  Ijenefits,  newspapers — experienced  or  beginning,  man  to  assume  resi>onsibilities  for  em- 
workinjt  conditions.  List  education,  ex-  I  Send  complete  resume  to  N.  Y.  State  '  ployment  for  the  company.  The  posi- 

Iierience.  ambitions,  etc.,  in  reply  to  '  Publishers  Association,  Inc.,  Newhouse  !  tion  is  available  liecause  of  a  promo- 

Box  3171,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Communications  Center,  215  University  ,  tion  and  we  envision  continued  growth. 

- -  Place,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210.  I  Our  9  meml)er  j)ersonnel  department 


PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT  of  The  U.VEXCLMBEnED  FEMAIJC  OR  M.VLE 
Miami  Herald  is  seeking  an  experienced  Spot  and  feature  productionist  with 
man  to  assume  resi>onsibilities  for  em-  proven  news  style  background.  Relocate 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR — Bright,  growing 
TO.Ut'O  metroisilitan  p.m..  capable  of 
pyramiding  local  features  and  a  read¬ 
able  column  atop  solid  b.ase  of  we<l- 
tlings.  engagements,  club  news.  We’re 
I)icture  and  color-conscious,  concerne*! 
with  reailability  and  display.  Top  i)ay, 
benefits.  Box  3174,  Fslitor  &  I*ublisher. 


Offset  Personnel 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  “  Ijersonnei  oriental 

wanted  for  8,000  circulation  California  training  and  who 

Offset  cold-tsT)e  dailv  Some  experience  l>e‘ivnce  and  ability  to  r 
^  selection  standards.  Then 


nenents.  pox  .it.s.  rsmor  a:  luoiisiie..  ,  platemaking,  paste-up  and 

CApE  B.ITOR  |  "SSlrtS. ’'ir  ?£ 

e\|>erience  necessary;  1-woman  depart-  t 

ment  with  part-time  assistant.  Ben  THERE  ARE  A  NUMBEJIi  of  employ- 


Our  9  memlier  i>ersonnel  dei)artmenl 
is  involveil  in  a  wide  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  rantfe  of  employee  programs.  We 
handle  selec’tion  proce<lures  for  every 
department  of  the  newspai>er.  We  pre¬ 
fer  a  i>ersonnel  oriental  person  with 
colleire  training  and  who  has  the  ex- 
l>erience  and  ability  to  maintain  high 
selection  standanis.  There  is  excellent 
op|K>rtunity  for  inrsonal  growth  with 
a  top  newspai>er.  Write  to  Hari*>’  H. 
Horton,  i*ers«»nnel  Director.  The  Miami 
Herald.  1  Herald  Plaza.  Miami,  Florida 
33101.  All  replies  conh<lentia). 


Virgin  Islands  commencing  early  Jan¬ 
uary.  $9,000.  Box  3158,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STAFF  ENGINEER 


Johnston.  Mamiging  Ed..  I’ress,  E'l  j  ment  and  advancement  opportunities 


Centro,  Calif..  92244. 


with  the  Donrey  Media  Group  in  both 
offset  and  letterpress  production.  Don- 


Press  Room 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED!  !  ! 


Major  miilwestern  newspaper  offers 
an  e.xcellent  opixirtunity  for  a 
young  graduate  Engineer  to  work 
on  staff  of  I’lxxluction  Department. 
After  thorough  training  in  all 
phases  of  I’roduction,  Personnel 
and  Lalxir  Relations,  this  position 
will  lead  to  managerial  reaixinsi- 
bilities.  Excellent  lienefits  and  sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  ability  and 
exiierience. 

Please  submit  resume  to 
Box  315(1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


rey^  operates  newspapers  in  six  states.  |  Pressman  Journeyman  (Comliinatioii 


Write  Personnel,  P.  (E.  Box  1359,  Pt.  '  Shop).  Days.  Steady  situation.  Imiuire 


14-20  P.\GE  NEBRASK.'V  WEEKLY  (  and  salary  requirements.  EQUAL  OP- 
seeks  ambitious  man  or  woman  with  ;  PORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


Smith,  Arkansas,  72901.  Include  resume  >  Pressroom  Foreman,  Rome  Daily  Sen- 
and  salary  requirements.  EQUAL  OP-  I  tincl.  136  N.  James  St.,  Rome,  N.Y. 


ad.  news  and  photography  exi^rience 
for  jiermanent  ixrsition.  You’ll  like  our 
town  and  our  staff,  and  a  producer 
with  a  self-starter  will  earn  far  better 
than  an  average  salary.  This  is  no  pen¬ 
sion.  hut  gives  you  an  opportunity  to 
publish  your  own  newspaiier  when 
you’ve  proved  your  ability.  Two  of  our 


Operator  s-Machinists 


1  an  average  salary,  inis  is  no  pen-  CO.MPOSING  ROOM  M.\C^IINIST 
.  hut  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  ■  .  u  ..  l 

lish  your  own  newspaiier  when  need  a  take  charge  man  who  can 

ve  proved  your  ability.  Two  of  our  ,  Plan  and  produce,  a  man  to  direct  a 


COMBINATION  STEREO-PRESSMAN 
for  5-unit  Goss  press.  Five-day  week, 
paid  hospitalization  and  life  insurance, 
vacations,  pension  program.  Box  3095, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN  for  50,000 


Promotion 


CAN  YOU  WRITE 
GOOD  NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION  COPY? 


M.t.V.tGEMKXT  OPI’ORTLIXITT  AI.S0I 


\)eTs  in  other  towns  on  a  manager-pur- 
chase  plan.  Jack  Lough,  News.  Albion, 
Nebraska  68620. 


prentices.  W'e  are  a  progressive,  com¬ 
mercial  plant  in  L^'pstate  New  York  in 
a  non-metropolitan  urea  with  good 


Journeyman,  union,  experienced  in 
press  room  management,  to  take  com- 


on  a  major  Ohio  daily  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  promotion  copywriter.  Actual 


plete  charge  of  5-unit  Cjoss  Duplex  newsi>aper  background  is  preferr^,  but 


housing',  schwis.  and  a  fine  outdoor  i  Good  fringes,  including  ;  any  gjHxi  writer  will  I*  considered.  You 


hospitalization,  life  insurance  and  pen-  shoubl  have  an  understanding  of  ad- 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 


sion  plan.  Send  resume  of  experience  vertising  and  circulation  sales  problems 


Twenty-seven  linolype.s  including  tape  and  references  to  Box  3042,  Editor  &  ;  and  be  able  to  translate  those  problems 


o|)erations.  with  other  new  processes  in 
^  the  near  future.  Salary  commensurates 


into  usable  sales  tools:  conceive  the 
idea,  write  the  copy,  supervise  art  and 


SITUATIONS  WANTED” 
fPayobfe  wifh  order  I 

90c  per  line,  per  issue 
$1.00  per  line,  per  issue 
$1.10  per  line,  per  issue 
$1.20  per  line,  per  issue 


with  e.xiierience  and  ability.  Many  |  HAVE  OPENING.S  FOR  3  OFFSET  i  pimluetion  and  in  general  ride  herd  un- 

fringe  l>enents,  including  hospitaliza-  pressmen.  Areas:  6  and  9.  If  qualified  til  the  job  is  deliver^  on  time.  ITiere'i 

t^n,  insurance,  and  paid  vacations.  |  send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  a  w'ide  range  of  writing  responsibilitiei 

THiis  IS  a  |>ermanent  position  with  a  ,  Personnel,  P.O.  Box  1359,  Ft.  Smith,  |  involve<l,  ami  the  right  man  can  be- 

future.  j  Arkansas.  72901,  ;  come  the  ofiicially-designat^  assistant 


This  is  a  i>ermunent  position  with  a  ,  Personnel, 
future.  I  Arkansas,  ' 

Are  you  this  man?  If  so,  let  us  hear  i - 

all  al>out  you  in  your  first  letter.  Re-  i  GROWING 
plies  kept  in  confidence.  (  plant  in 

Box  3113,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Personnel,  Box  1359,  Ft.  Smith,  j  involve<l,  ami  the  right  man  can  be- 

Arkansas.  72901,  i  come  the  ofiicially-designat^  assistant 

- "ZZZ - - I  promotion  director  in  this  busy  24-man 

GROWING  LETTERPRESS-OFFSET  ^  department.  Better-than-average  pay, 
plant  in  Central  Florida  needs  job  ,  unusually  good  package  of  fringes. 


pressman  familiar  with  Kluge  and  Please  tell  me  how  you  qualify  for  this 


UNOTYPE  OPERATOR 


Heidelberg.  Some  composition  experi-  job  in  your  first  letter  to:  Box  3131. 
ence  desirable  but  not  necessary.  Good  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


spot  for  “two-thirder**  now  in  a  dead- 


Count  five  average  words  per  line. 
(No  abbreviations) 


Linotype  operator  to  set  straight  Write  Manager,  Star  Press,  P.O. 

matter,  ads,  etc.,  and  capable  of  I  Box  947,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  33880. 


Public  Relations 


Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


taking  care  of  Model  14.  Also  need  ■  - - - - 

general  printer  for  ad  makeup,  job  Printers 

printing.  Write  or  phone  The  Inter-  i  _ _ _ _ _ 

ior  Journal.  Stanford,  Kentucky  40484.  rrvxxnncTmr.D  c  •  •  •  i 

Phone-  (AG  6061  .36.5-216.(!  afternoon  or  I  COMPOSITOR  for  prize-winning  week 


Phone:  (AC  606)  365-2168  afternoon  or 
night. 


rrmiers  NEWSWRITER/EDITOR  for  newly 

'  ’  ^  ■ —  created  position  on  Public  Affairs  staff 

COMPOSITOR  for  prize-winning  week-  ,  of  major  university,  northeastern  New 
ly  newspaper  in  Minnesota  resort  coun-  j  York.  The  person  will  have  the  ability 
try.  Some  offset  experience  preferred,  '  to  recognize,  dig  out  real  news,  writ* 


'  but  not  necessary.  Excellent  wages,  ,  it  sharply,  clearly,  accurately.  Know!- 


MACHINIST  W’ANTEID  Ljnotype,  In-  .  fringe  lieneffts.  Pope  ^unty  Tribune 


Respondenfs  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


tertyiie,  'ITS.  Scale,  $150.75  days, 
$155.75  nights.  35-hour  week.  Three 


Glenwood,  Minnesota  56334. 


edge  of  photography  helpful,  college 
degree  preferr^.  This  is  job  with  a 
future,  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send 


weeks  vacation  after  one  year.  Health  FLOORMAN,  experienced  in  ad  make-  letter  telling  why  you  qualify,  plus 
and  Welfare  Fund.  If  interested,  cori-  up.  Ideal  working  conditions,  fringe  resume,  salary  requirements  to  Bkix 
tact  Foreman.  Los  Angeles  Herald-  benefits,  good  pay  scale  on  semi-weekly  3076.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Examiner.  1111  So.  Broadway,  Los  in  growing,  progressive  community  of  _ _ _ _ 

Angeles.  California  90054.  ,  6.500.  Write  or  call:  Ernest  Eschbach,  1  j 

-  - - - I  North  Manchester  (Ind.)  News-Journal.  1  CAPABLE  NEWSMAN  as  press  ai^ 


Angeles,  California  90054. 


"ALL  O’THER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
4-times  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-timK  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  $1.55  per  lint,  per  issue 

1-time  $1.65  per  lint,  per  issue 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST  ,  - 

Publishing  Company  would  like  to  hire  i  SEMI-WEEKLY  job 

experienced  machinist.  Applicant  must 

hnvo  «>Yrwhritfwi<vh  in  mnrhinfbrv  equipf^*  Good  living  conditions. 


_ ! _ [  I  and  administrator  for  conf^ressman  in 

NEW  MEXICO  SEMI-WEEKLY  job  i  Washington.  D.  C.  T<>p  salw.  Send 
shop  ne^s  printer  and  operator.  G-4.  I  i.- 3127,  Editor  t 


have  experience  in  machinery  service  i  w  conations, 

and  maintenance.  Knowledge  of  press.  I  *87002^*  Carter  Waid,  Belen. 

stereo  and  mailing  equipment  will  be  _ 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 


helpful.  Company  offers  permanent  job 
in  air  conditioned  building.  Benefits  in¬ 
clude  vacations,  holidays,  life  insurance, 
excellent  working  conditions. 

Call  or  write  Ray  Lufkin.  TThe  Wall 
Street  Journal,  1233  Regal  Row,  Dallas, 
Texas  75247. 


WANTED— COMPOSITOR:  display  ad- 


DIRECTOR  FOR  PR  DIVISION  of 
midwe.st  ad  agency.  Need  enthusiastic 
leader,  27  to  37.  to  head  staff  of  5; 


vertising-make-up.  The  Virginian,  Cov-  able  administrator,  comiietent  writer, 


ington,  Va.  24426. 


Boxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 


Production 


COMPETENT  OPERA’TORS.  six  ma¬ 
chine  shop.  Open.  Scale  $196.00  38%  j 
hours  a  week.  Nights.  Daily  News,  Box 
1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


Inidustrial 

ENGINEER 


pr<KMl  personality,  ajrjrressive  executive 
cali)>er  salesman  ahle  to  present  and 
ori(rinate  successful  PR  projframs. 
Send  resume,  salary  re<iuirements  plw 
tear  sheet  or  proof  of  your  best  PR 
effort  to  Box  3165,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 


’The  Miami  Herald  has  an  opening  for  '  ^  ^  ^ 

an  industrial  engineer  with  1  to  3  LUCRATIVE  SIDELINE  for  salesmet 


The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 


OPERATOR-PRINTER  for  county-  years  of  experience.  Opportunity  to  be-  now  calling  on  newspapers  selling  fee- 
seat  weekly  and  job  shop.  Permanent,  come  one  of  a  small  group  of  engineers  tures.  ii.k,  paper,  circulation  supplies. 
Times-Herald,  Burns.  Oreg.,  97720.  who  are  almost  pioneering  in  applica-  other  services.  Well-known  syndicate 


who  are  almost  pioneering  in  applica-  other  services.  Well-known  syndicate 
tion  of  industrial  engineering  princi-  with  new  highly-salable  features  se^- 


Photocompetsition 


pies  to  newspaper  pr^uction.  Depart-  ing  representatives  on  commissioc 
ment  operates  in  all  areas  or  produc-  basis.  All  territories  open,  some  excin- 


tion.  systems, 
new  processes. 


equipment  evaluation. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av»..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
lAC  212)  Plata  2-7050 


PHOTOCOMP  MANAGER  processes. 

Manager  needed  to  install  and  operate  Candidate  should  have  fulfilled  military 


sive.  Confidentijil.  Box  3112,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


new  photocomposition  department.  Must  obligation.  Send  details  of  education  SPACE  SALESMEN— Work  in  yoor 


have  had  previous  experience.  Send  and  exi>erience  to: 


I  complete  resume  to:  Gene  'Thirkill, 
i  Production  Mgr..  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
I  Examiner,  1111  S.  Broadway,  Los  An- 
‘  geles,  Calif.  90064. 


Manager,  Operations  Research 
THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
1  Herald  Plaza 
Miami,  Florida  33101 


own  territory  spare  time.  Up  to  $2000 
commission  per  sale.  No  investment  re 
quired.  Conway  Reoearch  Special  Proi- 
ects.  Write  Sales  Director,  2600  Apph 
Valley  Road,  Atlanta,  Georgia  3031). 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  10,  19« 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


.4dministratire 

personnel  or  news  executive  young  (26)  BUT  EXPERIE2JCED 

28  years’  exi>erience.  last  10  as  per-  (4Vj  years'  AP)  J-grad  (Stanford) 
sonnel  director.  News  experience  in-  seeks  demandintr  new  8i>ot,  probably 
eludes  siiorts,  city,  production.  Good  with  quality  paper,  perhaps  wiOi  public 
knowle<lno  all  operations.  Seeks  to  re-  service-tyt>e  agency  or  foundation.  Have 
locate  in  challenging  management  po-  spent  3  years  writing  leads  on  top 
sition.  Excellent  references.  Bo.\  3067,  state  legislature,  and  have  covered 
Mitor  &  Publisher.  everything  else  from  sports  to  Watts. 

- — - - including  month  covering  major  1966 

MANAGEMENT-ORIENTED  newspa-  gubernatorial  race.  I  have  a  wide-rang- 
perman  seeks  challenging  position  as  ing  and  intense  interest  in  the  world 
assistant  general  manager  on  larger  '  around  me,  and  a  deep  concern  for  the 
daily.  Knowle<lgeablo  in  all  depart-  betterment  of  journalism.  I  want  to 
ments,  particularly  production.  Late  make  a  solid  contribution  to  a  paper 
30'8,  family  man.  Box  3129,  Editor  &  that  takes  its  responsibilities  to  public 
Publisher.  and  profession  seriously.  If  interested, 

- write  Box  .3079.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  FOR  THE  PUBLISHE'R - 

Mature  man  with  balanced  exi^rience  PACKAGE'  DEAL:  Executive  editor  of 
in  advertising,  promotion,  public  rela-  j  national  magazine— speech  writer  for 
tions,  marketing,  editorial,  business  i  well-known  political  figure — PR  man 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

High  Food  Prices 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer  have 
been  making  a  lot  of  noise  in 
recent  months  about  the  rising 
price  of  food  and  their  protests 
have  received  support  from 
various  members  of  Congress 
and  also  members  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration.  Some  of  the  criticism 
has  been  levelled  at  advertising 
costs  and  retailers’  promotions 
devices. 

It  has  been  our  private 
opinion  that  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  has  not  had  the  facts 
about  the  reasons  for  rising  food 
prices.  The  New  York  Post  is 
one  paper  that  is  attempting 
to  supply  those  facts  and  the 
whole  story. 

In  a  five-part  series  this  week, 
Post  writer  Anthony  Scaduto 
wraps  it  all  up  under  the  head¬ 
ing:  “Who’s  to  Blame  for  High 
Food  Prices?”  Only  three  of  the 
articles  have  appeared  as  this  is 
written  and  they  contain  an 
excellent  presentation  of  the 
charges,  the  counter-charges, 
and  the  facts  entering  into  the 
controversy. 

Some  of  the  material  has  ap¬ 
peared  piecemeal  in  news  stories 
but  this  writer  has  put  it  to¬ 
gether  in  a  total  presentation. 
We  wish  there  were  space  to 
present  more  than  a  brief  digest 
of  his  findings  but  even  this 
might  prompt  other  editors  to 
follow  suit. 

♦  ♦  * 

Citing  some  actual  increases 
in  food  items,  Mr.  Scaduto  be¬ 
gins:  “We’re  told  the  greedy 
farmer,  the  avaricious  middle¬ 
man,  and  the  perfidious  super¬ 
market  operator  are  all  coining 
gold  at  our  expense,  that  stamps 
and  gimmicks  and  games  are  to 
blame,  and  foreign  aid,  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam  and  runaway  infla¬ 
tion — even  that  it’s  the  house- 
wive’s  own  fault  because  she’s 
a  stupid  shopper  swayed  by 
cunning  advertising. 

“Actually,  all  of  these  over¬ 
simplifications  and  more  are  part 
of  the  complex  cause  of  the 
sharp  rise  in  food  prices.  .  .  . 

“And  there’s  little  hope  that 
the  uptrend  will  be  reversed  in 
1967.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
such  as  eggs,  frozen  orange 
juice,  pork  and  poultry,  prices 
are  expected  to  continue  to 
climb.  Probably  not  as  steeply 
as  they  have  in  the  past  year, 
but  noticeably  up  in  any  case. 
And  they’re  not  likely  to  come 
down  v’ery  .soon. 

“The  fact  is  that  the  cost  of 
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the  food  we  eat  is  only  now 
beginning  to  catch  up  with  the 
increases  in  the  last  10  years  in 
many  other  major  family  budget 
items.  According  to  the  Labor 
Dept.,  we’re  paying  about  40% 
more  for  medical  care  now  than 
a  decade  ago,  about  32%  more 
for  all  services,  26%  more  for 
recreation,  almost  25%  more 
for  transportation  and  close  to 
that  for  home  ownership. 

“The  cost  of  food,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  climbed  only 
about  21%.  But  somewhere 
around  two-fifths  of  that  in¬ 
crease  has  come  in  the  last  two 
years,  dropping  like  a  bomb  at 
the  meat  counters,  the  fruit 
stalls  and  on  the  checkout  lines.” 
«  *  * 

Quoting  the  complaints  of 
some  housewives  and  the  efforts 
of  some  Congressmen  to  get 
“meaningful  consumer  legisla¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Scaduto  notes: 

“While  the  retailer  must  be 
faulted  for  contributing  to  some 
of  the  food  price  increase  .  .  . 
the  fact  is  that  supermarket 
operations  are  only  a  small 
piece  in  a  massive  and  tricky 
jigsaw  puzzle  that  goes  to  make 
up  food  prices. 

“One  of  the  biggest  factors 
in  the  high  price  of  food  is  a 
hard-to-conceive  bit  of  reality: 
that  old  horn  of  plenty  that 
we  have  tooted  for  years  is 
getting  empty;  for  the  first  time 
in  decades  we  actually  face  a 
food  shortage.” 

Detailing  the  drain  on  our 
wheat  surplus,  abnormal  drought 
and  heat  conditions  over  the 
wheat  belt  threaten  a  further 
shortage  and  tighter  supply 
which  will  bring  higher  prices, 
he  said.  An  official  of  a  food 
chain  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
this  year  we  had  100  pounds  of 
beef  per  capita  and  next  year 
will  have  95  pounds  which  will 
bring  a  rise  in  prices. 

“What  happened  in  the  dairy 
industry  illustrates  an  economic 
fact  of  life — if  you  don’t  give 
the  farmer  enough  money,  he’s 
going  to  go  out  of  business  and 
prices  will  then  rise  even  faster 
because  of  shortages,”  he  wrote. 

“For  a  long  period,  dairy 
farmers  in  New  York  State  were 
making  something  under  40 
cents  an  hour  for  a  job  at  least 
as  tedious  as  any  urbanite’s 
factory  chores.  As  the  cost  of 
living  edged  upward,  milk  prices 
didn’t  keep  pace  fast  enough  to 
hold  the  dairyman  on  the  farm. 


In  the  last  year  or  so  about 
1,400  New  York  dairy  farmers 
sold  off  their  cows  for  slaughter 
and  left  the  farm  for  good.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  other 
states  across  the  nation,  and 
right  now  the  number  of  dairy 
cows  is  at  the  lowest  level  since 
1900. 

“The  result  is  that  our  milk 
supply  is  now  4%  below  last 
year’s.  But  with  demand  remain¬ 
ing  the  same  or  even  increasing, 
prices  have  climbed.” 

These  are  facts  the  average 
reader  can  understand  about  the 
price  squeeze  he  is  in. 

*  *  * 

The  following  quotes  are 
taken  out  of  context  but  they 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  breadth 
of  presentation. 

A  government  source  is 
quoted  as  saying  more  than  60% 
of  the  rise  in  food  prices  since 
’64  is  due  to  higher  prices  paid 
to  farmers. 

“The  farmer’s  share  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  is  a  little  less 
than  40  cents.  Food  processors 
and  wholesalers  get  about  38 
cents  of  every  dollar  you  spend 
on  food,  and  their  prices  have 
risen  close  to  7%  in  the  past 
year.  The  processors  are  not 
losing  money.  According  to  a 
recent  Standard  &  Poor’s  sur¬ 
vey,  profit  margins  of  major 
processors  rose  from  2.6%  of 
sales  in  1964  to  2.8%  last  year, 
and  there  are  indications  that 
those  margins  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  through  the  first  half  of 
this  year.  .  .  .” 

About  chain  stores  and  super¬ 
markets:  “For  the  nation  as  a 
whole  the  industry  makes  an 
after-tax  profit  of  1.3%  of  sales, 
meaning  1.3  cents  of  every  dollar 
you  spend.  That  figure  has  re¬ 
mained  fairly  constant  for  the 
last  several  years,  although  last 
year  it  was  1.4%.  This  margin 
of  profit  is  very  much  below  the 
5.9%  made  by  all  American 
industries.” 

Noting  that  the  chains  make 
about  11%  on  invested  capital, 
which  is  close  to  the  U.S.  aver¬ 
age,  he  adds : 

“But  that  11%  profit  doesn’t 
mean  the  chains  could  cut  prices 
10%  and  .still  come  up  with  a 
1%  profit.  It  simply  doesn’t  work 
out  that  way  because  a  percent¬ 
age  change  in  price  doesn’t 
necessarily  bring  the  same  per¬ 
centage  change  in  profits;  in¬ 
deed,  such  a  price  cut  would  put 
all  food  chains  in  the  red.” 

«  «  « 

“Can  prices  be  cut?”  Mr. 
Scaduto  asks.  Then  he  answers 
it. 

And  this  is  first  time  we  have 
seen  this  analysis  anywhere: 

“A  month-long  look  at  the 
food  industry  forces  some  bleak 
conclusions — the  cost  of  food 
could  indeed  be  cut,  but  only 
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slightly.  It’s  going  to  take  a 
massive  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  industry,  state  and  federal 
governments  and,  possibly  most 
important,  the  consumer.  But  all 
the  effort  in  the  world  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  eroded  by  inflation  and 
the  rising  cost  of  getting  food 
from  the  farm  to  your  table, 
including  increased  labor  costs. 

“Result:  A  turnaround  in 
prices  is  not  likely  to  happen 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

“The  dreary  fact  is  that  if 
supermarkets  and  food  chains 
in  the  New  York  area  gave  up 
all  their  profits  and  handed 
them  over  to  the  shopper  as  price 
cuts,  a  basket  of  food  costing 
$10  would  be  cut  only  to  about 
$9.90. 

“If  the  profits  of  all  the 
processors  and  the  transporta¬ 
tion  firms  that  are  the  middle¬ 
men  between  the  farmer  and  the 
retail  shelf  were  also  wiped  out, 
the  savings  would  be  another  20 
cents,  bringing  your  $10  basket 
down  to  $9.70. 

“If  all  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion — including  games,  gim¬ 
micks  and  stamps  —  were 
dropped  by  the  stores,  the 
shopper  could  save  up  to  30 
cents  on  her  $10  purchase.  If 
the  industry  performed  major 
surgery  on  its  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  and  excised  all  waste,  pos¬ 
sibly  as  much  as  12  cents  could 
be  saved  on  every  $10  grocery 
bill.  Eliminating  other  wasteful 
practices  would  save  a  few 
more  pennies.  And  taking  back 
every  bit  of  the  price  increase 
that  went  to  the  farmer  for  his 
products  in  the  past  two  years 
would  trim  another  3  cents  off 
your  bill. 

“All  told,  you  would  be  able 
to  save  about  75  cents  on  every 
$10  you  shove  across  the  check¬ 
out  counter.  To  the  average 
family,  that  would  amount  to 
about  $2.25  a  week.” 

That  would  mean  something  to 
the  housewife,  as  was  noted,  but 
with  supermarkets  and  farmers 
put  out  of  business  prices  would 
go  even  higher.  Then  what? 

• 

John  W.  Troutt  Dies 

Jonesboro,  Ark. 

John  W.  Troutt,  66,  general 
manager  of  the  Jonesboro  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun,  died  Dec.  3  after  a 
three-month  illness.  He  was  co¬ 
publisher  with  his  brother,  Fred. 
Their  father  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  paper. 

• 

Mittler  Retires 

Ralph  Mittler,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  sales  for  Media 
Records  Inc.  and  an  employe  of 
that  company  for  39  years,  has 
announced  his  retirement,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1. 
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Tomorrow's  Telephone  Service  -  A  Forecast 

Bell  System  planning  now  extends  to  the  year  2000.  We  see  possibilities  that  go 
beyond.  Already,  Touch-Tone^  service  has  become  a  magic  key  to  many  doors. 


New  advances  in  telephone  service 
promise  to  make  your  daily  life  easier, 
and  give  you  still  more  command  of 
your  personal  time  and  energy. 

One  advance  is  today’s  Touch-Tone 
service— the  push-button  means  of  plac¬ 
ing  calls  that  is  now  being  introduced 
in  many  areas. 

These  buttons  will  not  only  let  you 
call  your  hank,  for  example,  but  may 
someday  put  you  “on  line”  into  y<*ur 
bank’s  computer  in  order  to  pay  bills, 
verify  deposits,  and  use  revolving 

♦  Service  mark  of  the  Bell  Syatem 


credit.  There  are  many  such  “input” 
uses  for  these  ten  little  buttons. 

Another  big  step  forward  is  tbe  Elec¬ 
tronic  Switching  System,  which  in  the 
years  ahead  will  be  handling  almost  all 
|)hone  calls.  The  first  ESS  office  went 
into  operation  last  year  and  more  are 
being  added. 

Spurred  by  wbat  we  have  learned 
from  Electronic  Switching,  we  are  now 
adapting  existing  equipment  to  test 
new  optional  services  that . . .  switch 
your  calls  to  your  host’s  home  for  the 


evening  . . .  add  a  third  phone  to  a  con¬ 
versation  . . .  hold  one  call  on  your 
home  phone  while  you  answer  another. 

Picturephone*  service  that  lets  you 
see  while  you  talk  will  add  visual  en¬ 
joyment  to  your  calls. 

There  is  no  end  to  telephone  prog¬ 
ress.  As  new  service  needs  arise,  new 
Bell  System  thinking  will  meet  them. 

For  the  Bell  System  is  simply  people 
at  work  for  other  j)eople.  to  make  com¬ 
munications  serve  better  in  many  more 
personal  ways. 


AT&T® 


Bell  System 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 
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Memphis:  Where  Youth  is  Served 


From  left:  Mary  Alice  Quinn,  Charles  Thornton,  Walter  Veazey,  James  Simpson,  Charles  Cavagnaro,  Jack  Morris  and  Charles 
Tuthill.  School  bells  on  desk  are  from  a  collection  of  national  and  state  educational  awards  won  by  The  Commercial  Appeal. 


MEMPHIS,  TENN.  is  a  city  on  the  move— and  a  morning 
and  Sunday  newspaper.  The  Commercial  Appeal,  has  a 
brigade  of  young  reporters  who  are  putting  the  progress 
of  the  New  South  to  music.  Some  of  them  are: 

Mary  Alice  Quinn,  New  Orleans  bom,  majored  in  his¬ 
tory  at  Vanderbilt.  Today  she  is  food  and  home  furnishings 
editor.  Jack  Morris,  one  year  out  of  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  graduate  school,  is  political  editor.  The  Memphis  Press 
Club  recently  acclaimed  his  investigative  series  on  the 
county  school  system  best  of  the  year. 

Charles  Tuthill,  recent  Memphis  Academy  of  Arts, 
graduate,  is  art  editor  of  The  Commercial  Appeal’s  Mid- 
South  roto  magazine,  which  has  attained  success  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  competence  since  its  beginning  18 
months  ago. 

Four  members  of  the  youth  brigade  are  “home  grown” 


—graduates  of  Memphis  State  University. 

Walter  Veazey’s  relentless  digging  in  his  West  Memphis 
bureau  post  promoted  him  to  assistant  tri-states  editor. 
Charles  Cavagnaro  is  breaking  down  barriers  in  sports. 
They  used  to  say  Memphis  State’s  football  coach  didn’t 
have  time  to  talk  to  reporters  once  the  season  began. 
Cavagnaro  had  him  talking,  even  writing  letters— of  praise. 

Charles  Thornton,  business  columnist,  quickly  moved 
into  a  financial  editor’s  chair.  James  Simpson,  one-time 
copy  boy,  won  a  reputation  for  sparkling  headlines.  Hfli 
recently  moved  to  the  city  desk  where  his  light  toudlj 
breathes  life  into  numerous  features.  1 

With  young  people  like  these.  The  Commercial  AppealJ 
a  partner  in  the  progress  of  Memphis  since  1840,  looki 
ahead  confidently.  So  do  subscribers— who  push  circulaj 
tion  to  new  highs  almost  monthly.  j 
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